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JANITA'S CROSS. 



CHAPTER I. 

I^^^^MhAT was the aristocratic side of 

mi 



jfel Meadowthorpp on the wedding 



day. But a very different sort of 
life, quite as merry, though not 
perhaps so well behaved, was going on in the Hall 
field, where seventy or eighty of the Duke's men, 
with Mr. Andrews as president, were regaling 
themselves with the new steward's roast beef and 
plum pudding, and drinking the bride's health in 
brimming tankards of home-brewed, where also 
Peter Monk, who had walked down from his 
lodging in St. Olave's that morning, was prowling 
round the tent, peeping through little chinks in the 
canvas, and trying to find out who was there. For 
that was a day on which old grudges were laid aside, 
VOL. III. B 
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aDd though Peter could not join the banquet — ^that 
being confined to the Duke's men — ^yet no one made 
any objection to his sharing in the field sports, so 
long as he conducted himself properly. Roy, safe 
inside the tent, listening to the speeches, and perhaps 
mentally composing his own — ^for Mr. Andrews 
had told him that he would be "called upon" — ^knew 
nothing of the enemy without, the wolf that was 
watching its opportunity to spring. 

Most of the Gentility Square servants had a 
holiday for the wedding afternoon. Miss Hep- 
zibah had given Abigail and Bessie leave to go out 
as soon as their work was done, and stay until 
nine o'clock, which would allow them time for a 
few dances, as that part of the amusement was to 
commence soon after tea. 

You may be sure a great process of dressing and 
beautifying took place that afternoon in the white- 
washed attic at the top of Professor Kuthven's 
house. Bessie got her dinner, Bedouin fashion, in 
bits and scraps whilst she washed up the glasses ; 
and then she flew up stairs to secure an hour's undis- 
turbed possession of the looking-glass before Abi- 
gail, who was more leisurely in her movements, 
would be ready to begin toilet operations. And 
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how pleasantly that hour sped, only those know 
who have rosy cheeks, and bright, wavy hair, and 
pretty eyes with long black lashes to them like 
Bessie's ; and whose social opportunities, too, like 
hers, are confined to quarterly afternoons out, or 
chance holidays which come like angel visits, few 
and far between. 

There is no need to enlarge upon all Bessie's 
little manipulations that afternoon. No need to 
tell how often she braided and unbraided the long 
tresses of her back hair before the plaits would be 
got to lie in just the right position ; nor how many 
times the ringlets which shaded her round cheeks 
had to be recurled before she could make them 
fall properly without those ugly little rough ends 
which looked so untidy ; nor how much care was 
needed to smooth the glossy ripple on each side of 
her white forehead and fasten down any stray 
loose hairs with a home-made preparation answer- 
ing to bandoline, which she kept locked up in her 
wooden trunk out of reach of Abigail's prying 
eyes. Those who have pretty faces know all about 
such manipulations, those who have not will not 
care to be reminded of them. When all was done 
she got a sixpenny looking-glass out of her box 

b2 
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and placed it and the other one so that she could 
command a prospect of her side face. 

The prospect must have been a pleasant one, 
for Bessie loitered over it so long that she had 
scarcely time to thrust the glass back into the box 
before Abigail, puffing and panting, and looking 
very bad-tempered, came up stairs to go through 
the very needful process of "cleaning herself." 
Poor Abigail, who had spent a full hour the night 
before in curling her scant tow-coloured hair all 
the way round, except a little bit on each side her 
forehead, which she plaited very tight, in order 
that when it was let out next afternoon, it might 
be "all of a pucker in and out" like Bessie's* 
When it was undone it did indeed prove to be "all 
of a pucker," but not at all such a pretty pucker 
as Bessie's, which made the plain cook worse tem- 
pered than before, and she resolved in her own 
mind that she never would take a place again 
where there was such a pretty young woman as 
Bessie Ashton, it brought nothing but disagree- 
ableness. 

Poor Abigail! Yet some one there was in 
Meadowthorpe who had a soft place in his heart 
for Miss Hepzibah's cook. Bamie Wilson's son 
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Jem, a fat young man with red hair, a red face, 
and a large mouth that was always open, had 
been "partic'lar friendly of a late," and had set her 
home from church three times running, besides 
squeezing her hand, and saying what he meant 
to do next Valentine's Day. And Abigail 
was quite sure something would come of it. Jem 
could ** sattle" whenever he chose, for he had good 
wages in the Duke's forge, to say nothing of a 
little private trade which he carried on in the 
poultry line. Maybe she might be as well off as 
Bessie after all. Maybe a great deal better off. 

Bessie Ashton made a very pretty picture as she 
came out of the wooden gate in the wall 
that afternoon, and looked up and down the road 
for Roy, who had promised to be ready for her at 
three o'clock. The lilac musUn frock fitted to a 
nicety, and so did the mantle of the same stuff, 
finished off at the throat with her new collar and 
the spray of roses which Roy had brought her 
from his f ather^s garden — the last that he would 
gather there. And that plain white Dunstable 
bonnet, it only cost half-a-crown at the first, and 
had been " done up " two or three times, yet no 
Bond Street milliner could have contrived a head- 
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dress to suit more perfectly the pretty face beneath 
it. And when young Roy, who had been waiting 
for her more than half an hour at the cottage door, 
came and put her arm in his to take her to the 
field, he felt as proud of his betrothed as even 
Colonel Gore could be of the graceful bride, who, 
robed in silk and cashmere, had just stepped into 
her coronetted carriage. 

Everyone knew now that she was engaged to 
Roy, and that the affair would come off very soon, 
so Bessie was not ashamed to be seen walking with 
him in broad daylight, walking arm-in-arm, too ; 
just as they hoped to walk all their lives. Indeed, 
she was very happy that afternoon. She knew she 
was pretty and nicely dressed, and that in itself was 
quite enough to produce a pleasurable state of 
mind; more especially as there were so many people 
to look at her, not servant girls like herself and 
young men out of the village only, but real ladies, 
people from Gentility Square, and the better class 
houses at the upper end of Meadowthorpe, who had 
come into the Hall field to watch the games. Bessie 
knew very well that any of the pale-faced, freckled 
Miss NaiTOwbys would have given pounds and 
pounds for a pair of rosy cheeks like her own, or 
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a forehead as white as that which was shaded by 
her rippling dark hsib;. And she knew too, that 
the scranny, square-shouldered Aubrey House 
ladies would cheerfully have parted with one of 
their best china jars, or even a century or two of 
their Norman pedigree, for a figure so rounded and 
graceful, or arms so well shaped as hers. Bessie 
Ashton was neither shallow nor vain, there was 
real honest truth down in the heart of her ; but 
yet she did like to walk about amongst the people, 
arm-in-arm with Roy, and feel that they were turn- 
ing round to look at her, and whispering now and 
then to each other, something about her clear com- 
plexion, or her dark hair, or her nice figure, I do 
not think she was a less true woman for enjoying 
this. I do not think she would make Roy a less 
faithful wife, when once she had laid her hand in 
his, and taken him for better for worse, because 
now she blushed for pleasure at the admiring 
glances which were cast upon her, or felt a shy 
gladness in the knowledge that she was so fair. 

They had been watching the games for nearly 
an hour, not joining in them though ; for Bessie 
wanted to keep her dress nice and clean, ready for 
the dancing. Roy little knew that all the time 
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Peter Monk had been having his eye upon them, 
watching them nnseen as he dodged about behind 
the trunks and quickset hedges. If he had known 
that, he would not have left Bessie, no, not for one 
moment. 

" I must be like to go now, Bessie," he said, as 
the church clock struck three ; " but I shan't be 
very long. I'm only going to help 'em a bit up 
yonder at the Hall. Mr. Rivers asked me if I'd 
give a hand to fix tlie evergreens and things ready 
for the ball, he wants 'em done like those the men 
and me fixed last night. So I'll come back to you 
after tea, and then we'll have a dance, afore it's 
time for you to set off home. Maybe you'd like to 
go with me though, and get a sight o' the grand 
company folks ?" 

" No, thank you. I don't care to see 'em par- 
tic'lar," said Bessie, who preferred conjugating the 
verb "to admire" in its passive form ; it was better 
to be belle of the field, than looker-on at the Hall. 
So Roy left her, and she seated herself on an old 
oak stump, near to a bench where Abigail and her 
open-mouthed swain were enjoying a little friendly 
conversation. 

Bessie was not suffered to remain long alone. 
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By and by young Alick came up, dressed in his 
best, looking very brisk and handsome. He would 
fain have conducted her round the field to see the 
sport, but Bessie did not care for the sport ; and 
after playing the agreeable for a little while, blind 
Hian's buff proved too powerful an attraction for 
Alick, and he assigned his post to Mark Brayson, 
the constable's son, who sung bass in the church 
choir. Mark was no favourite of Bessie's. She 
gave him such cold looks and curt replies and took 
so little pains to make herself agreeable, that the 
poor young man went away in despair, feeling as 
if he had been hardly used. He kept his eye upon 
her however, during the evening, a fact which 
Bessie found out afterwards to her cost. When 
he was gone, the red-faced butler came and said a 
few polite things, in his solid pompous fashion ; then 
the tall footman, then Mr. Andrews himself, which 
made Bessie feel very proud. But she hoped the 
clerk of/ the works would not notice her new muslin 
frock, and think it too extravagant for Roy's wife. 
After Mr. Andrews went away, she sat alone 
for some time. No other admirers made their ap- 
pearance. The field sports were going on with 
great animation, everyone appeared to be joining in 
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or watching them, except a few little boys and girls 
who were unable to force their way through the 
ring of spectators, and so amused themselves by 
playing at hop-scotch and leap-frog on the smooth 
grass beside her, Bessie began to think she might 
as well take a quiet walk down the haling-bank to 
meet Roy on his way back from the Hall, when a 
very, very yellow glove was laid on her shoulder, 
and some one behind her said — 

" Good afternoon, Miss Ashton, I have been 
wanting to make myself known to you for some 
time, but the belle of the field has so many ad- 
mirers, that she cannot spare a glance for an old 
friend." 

Bessie thought she ought to know that voice. 
The tones were familiar enough, but the accent was 
so changed that she had to turn round before she 
could be sure to whom it belonged. And then Peter 
Monk's eyes were bent upon her with a look of undis- 
guised admiration, which made her colour deeply. 

Monk was very much altered. Three or four 
months in a west-end tailoring establishment had 
made quite a fine gentleman of him. Bessie was 
almost overpowered when she gained self-posses- 
sion enough to look up and take a more leisurely 
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survey of her old friend the engine-man. The 
first thing that arrested her attention was a bright 
blue silk cravat, so much brighter and bluer than 
anything Roy ever wore, fastened with a great 
gold pin, such a pin both for size and brilliance 
as Bessie had never seen before, either in church 
or anywhere else. A thick chain dangled outside 
his waistcoat ; his shirt-collar, very stiff and of a 
quite new cut, was covered all over with a pattern 
of dogs' heads, and so were the wristbands, which 
came a long way down below his coat sleeves, 
almost as far down as Mr. Mabmys. Indeed Bessie 
thought that his general appearance was quite as 
imposing as the clergyman's, or that of any other 
gentleman she had ever seen. And then he had 
such a jaunty, free and easy air, and used such 
fine words, and swung his cane about with such 
grace, that poor Bessie, who had never associated 
on familiar terms with any but the ordinary 
village people, who had a dialect peculiar to them- 
selves, felt herself lifted into an entirely new sphere 
of life. If she had been a judge of physiognomy, 
she might have found something unpleasantly 
suggestive in the bleared eyes and purple lips of 
her companion; but Miss Hepzibah's housemaid 
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was not a judge of physiognomy. She only knew 
that Peter Monk was the finest gentleman she had 
ever seen, and that Mr. Narrowby himself, or even 
the new steward, never wore a grander breast-pin 
than that which dazzled her eyes now. 

And to be called "Miss Ashton" too. That 
was so nice. It made her feel so like a lady. No 
one had ever called her " Miss Ashton " before ; it 
gave her quite a new feeling, almost as quick a 
thrill of pleasure as a young bride feels when first 
called by her husband's name. It was so very 
polite of Mr. Monk to call her " Miss Ashton." 

" I — I did not know you were here," she stam- 
mered out at last, " I thought you was away some- 
where at London." 

" Yes," said Monk, twirling his cane, " I live at 
London now. Fine place London for a man of 
talent. I have a first-rate time of it now — ^good 
salary, plenty of liberty ; and I thought I should 
just like to run down and see the old place again, 
and inquire after a few of my old friends, especially 
one that I feel a very tender regard for, a very 
tender regard, I assure you. Miss Ashton." 

Bessie was conscious of those eyes fixed upon 
her again, and she turned very rosy, which made 
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her look prettier than ever. What a good thing it 
was she had not gone down the haling-bank road as 
she was intending to do. 

"Dull little place this, dreadfully slow," con- 
tinued Monk, looking round with a patronising air 
upon the field sports. " Nothing to compare with 
the parks in London. Splendid place, London. 
Suppose you don't know it, Miss Ashton?" 

" No, sir, I don't," faltered Bessie, with another 
timid glance at the breast-pin. " But I've heard a 
very deal about it. It's a big place, isn't it ? A 
very deal bigger than what Meadowthorpe is." 

" Oh yes, my dear, much bigger than Meadow- 
thorpe. In fact our establishment at the west-end 
is almost as large as the whole of this village." 

'* Law ! Mr. Monk. You don't say it ! Dear me !" 

" Fact. We drive a terrific trade, quite terrific. 
The amount of goods we turn out in a season is 
something astounding. Wonderful place ours — 
wonderful. But I see," said Peter Monk, changing 
his tone, " you are looking as blooming as ever. 
That colour of yours is charming. I assure you it 
would maflke quite a sensation in the parks at 
London." 

" Would it?" said Bessie, simply, not quite sure 
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what a sensation meant, but taking for granted it 
was something pleasant. London must be a fine 
place, she really would like to go to London and 
make a sensation. 

" Yes, we don't often see such colour as that at 
London. It really is a pity you are not at London, 
you would make your fortune in no time in one of 
the west-end drapery establishments. I know 
several young ladies not half so good-looking as you 
are, who married gentlemen as soon as ever they 
got into the establishment. Excuse me, but it is 
really a shame you should stay here, where no one 
appreciates you. You would get on so much better 
at London." 

" Do they give very great wage there, Mr. Monk, 
in them there places t" 

" Oh, dear, yes. A young lady of your prepos- 
sessing personal appearance ^" 

"What, please, sir?" 

" Your pretty face and figure, my dear, would 
command a salary of fifty pounds at least. I know 
of an establishment now, contiguous to ours, where 
there's a place to spare, as the master would be 
only too proud to put a young lady like you into it. 
Now, if you would allow yourself to be persuaded." 
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*' But there'd be a great deal of work, wouldn't 
there, Mr. Monk, at that wage ? I get nothing 
but only nine pound here, and I'm at it from 
morning to night, scarcely ever a bit o' time to 
myself except when it's a holiday like this here." 

" That's because you're throwing yourself away 
in a stupid place, where there's nobody to put a 
proper value upon you. The young ladies in the 
establishment I'm a-mentioning to you, hasn't no- 
thing menial to do, only to walk up and down the 
millinery department in flounced black silk — ^the 
manager always expects his young ladies to wear 
black flounced silk — and show articles to the 
people who come. And they have all their Sun- 
days loose, and of a night, too, while any time 
they choose. If you would only allow me now. 
Miss Ashton, to mention your name and get you 
the place." 

Fifty pounds a year and all her Sundays loose. 
And no scrubbing or scouring or cleaning of 
knives and forks, but only to wear black flounced 
silk like Mrs. Mabury, and chenille nets with gold 
spangles, if she liked, and to walk up and down a 
long room, turning over pretty things, and perhaps 
trying them on before the glass when there didn't 
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happen to be any customers waiting, Bessie began 
to feel as if she should very much like to go into 
an estabUshment and do like that. Certainly it 
was much better than a housemaid's place at nine 
pounds a year, with the ultimate prospect of a four- 
roomed cottage, where she should have to do all 
her own work just the same as now, for it was a 
chance if Roy ever earned more than a pound a 
week in the Duke's yard, and even a girl to scour 
floors could not be hired out of that. Bessie pictured 
herself down on her hands and knees with a bucket 
and floor-cloth beside her, and a dirty apron tied 
over her print gown, whilst she scrubbed the flags 
in the back yard of Roy's cottage. And then she 
pictured herself in black flounced silk, with a 
spangled net, or maybe her hair in ringlets all 
round — she thought she would wear it in ringlets 
all round — and perhaps a gold watch and chain, 
she could very soon buy a gold watch and chain 
out of fifty i)ounds a year, and a pocket-handker- 
cliief with lace round it, held gracefully in her 
hand instead of the scouring-brush. Yes, it wa$ 
a shame that she should stop in stupid little 
Meadowthorpe when such a future lay before her, 
dependent only on Mr. Monk mentioning her name 
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to the manager of the establishment. Then 
|ilr. Monk asked if he might have the pleas- 
ure of conducting her round the field; and he 
offered her his arm so gracefully, just as Dr. 
Maguire used to do to his wife for the first two or 
three months after they were married. Bessie felt 
almost ashamed of taking it, Mr. Monk was so 
very much like a real gentleman. She was quite 
sure that no one in Meadowthorpe, not even the 
Kector himself, wore finer broadcloth or more soft 
than that upon which she was now invited to rest 
her hand. But when once she got over that little 
feeling of awkwardness, it was very pleasant to 
walk up and down the field with her London com- 
panion, and to feel that people were turning round 
and admiring them both, perhaps wondering at his 
beautiful shirt collar with its pattern of dogs' hea4s, 
and the breast-pin which flashed so in the sun- 
shine. And he made himself so very agreeable, and 
always called her ** Miss Ashton," instead of plain, 
vulgar " Bessie," and he said how very often he 
had thought of her, and he hoped she was not still 
intending to throw herself away upon that man in 
the Duke's timber-yard, that Roy, who would make 
her live in a four-roomed cottage all her days, and 
VOL. III. C 
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wear cotton gawns^ instsad of fioimced s2ks« as die 
mi^t do if she alloweti ^™ to mention Ytei name 
to the mana^r of the establishment conti^aoas to 
that in which he wa;» empIoyetL 

Bessie decided that Peter Monk was rijiht. Cer- 
tainly it was a pitr that a figure Eke hers should 
always be mnffled np in sixpenny print^ and that a 
face so fair shoold nev^r hare any other adorn- 
ment than the half-crown Dunstable with two or 
three blue bows inade. She was still more decided 
when Peter be^ran to taeSi her about his fine London 
acquaintances ; the theatres and concerts and Sun- 
day afternoons in the parks ; the youn^ gentlemen 
who would be so kind to her and take her about to 
see the sights. Bessie would be sure to be a 
favourite with the young gentlemen, for no one 
could look at her pretty face and not take a fancy 
to her^ and most likely before she had been in the 
establishment a twelvemonth, she would marry 
somebody grand and keep her carriage. Many a 
girl not half so good-looking as herself had done 
the same, so Mr. Monk said. 

So they walked up and down the field, the 
village lads and lasses turning round to look at 
them, Roy busy fixing up evergreen 'WTeaths at 
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the Hall, thinking of the day not far off now 
when Bessie, too, should change homes, not with 
so much ringing of bells and scattering of flowers 
and prancing of resetted horses, but still with love 
and hope enough to brighten all their lives and 
make that little four-roomed cottage a very para- 
dise. But Bessie was not thinking anything of 
the sort. She was thinking what a pleasant place 
London would be to live in, and how she was 
throwing herself away by promising to marry that 
poor fellow Roy, even though he had been so kind 
to her and given her the lilac muslin dress which 
Peter Monk said suited her complexion so well. 
Not so well though as another muslin he had seen 
in London, and which he quite meant to bring 
down as a present for her, only he didn't happen 
to have change enough in his pocket ; a beautiful 
peach-blossom on a white ground, with a double 
skirt and a sash to match. And when Bessie once 
got the notion of a peach-blossom dress with a sash 
and double skirt, that poor little lilac muslin that 
had nothing but white spots on it did look so mean 
and insignificant. 
Take care, Bessie. 

C2 
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CHAPTER n. 

^^1 ■ i^"^T^ Y and by the rattling of crockery 

W_^ was heard, blending with the 

— ^JB^ shouts of raoers and wrestlers, 

*S C:ii^Sci?J and people began to draw towards 
the tent where tea was being prepared for all those 
who chose to take it. Dinner was only for the 
Duke's men, tea was for everybody. 

Mr. Monk declined going into the tent. JB[e 
was afraid the village set would crowd upon him 
so, being from London. It was such a nuisance 
having folks asking how you were and how you 
were getting on. He should much prefer remain- 
ing with his lovely companion, if Miss Ashton was 
not particularly wishful to go into the tent. 

No, Miss Ashton was not particularly wishful 
to go into the tent. There was nobody she cared 
for in the tent. Besides, she had a dim sort of 
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notion that not to care about tea made her seem 
more like a lady. It was ungenteel to think so 
much of eating, to crush round the tables for plum 
cake and spice bread,, like Abigail and the rest of 
them. She would stay there on the oak stump 
and hear a little more about this establishment in 
London. So Mr. Monk sent 'one of the children 
to fetch her a cup of tea; and whilst she drank it, 
he refreshed himself with something out of a flask 
in his coat pocket. Then they walked up and 
down again, arm in arm, he pressing her hand 
very often to his broad-cloth sleeve, Bessie stealing 
sly glances at the breast-pin and the shining gold 
chain and the wonderful collar with dogs' heads 
upon it, and thinking how nice it would be always 
to walk with people who wore such fine clothes 
and had such a polite way of speaking as Mr. 
Monk had. Oh! London must be a famous place 
for turning country people into ladies and gentle- 
men. 

They were still walking up and down in that 
way, when Koy, who had hurried back from the 
Hall for a dance with Bessie, reached the field. 
On his way he heard that Peter Monk had come 
down from London to see the sport, and was 
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having a fine time with Bessie Ashton amongst the 
company. It was Mark Brayson, the constable's 
son, who told him. Mark was vexed with Bessie 
for being so cold to him an hour before, and so he 
was rather glad to have an opportunity of serving 
her out in this way. 

Peter Monk at Meadowthorpe again, and Bessie 
walking with himt Bessie, who had promised 
never to speak to the man again. It could not be 
true. Roy would not believe it. 

"I never axed you to believe it,** said Mark, 
spitefully. " I nobbut tolled you that there's what 
she's doin' of. You may go and look for yourself, 
and then maybe you'll be a bit civiller than to 
give folks the lie that way." 

Roy went, but only to find Mark's story too 
true. There was Bessie's lilac muslin dress flut- 
tering side by side with the London-cut coat of 
the dismissed engine-man, her hand resting on his 
arm, his crafty eyes gloating upon her fresh young 
face. Roy met them, looking pale and defiant. 

"Monk, you scoundrel! how dare yout" 

Then his voice choked with passion. He could 
say no more. But his clenched fist, the angry 
sparkle of his eyes, told the rest. 
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Peter was not ready for a quarrel just then. 
There were too many people about. Besides, he 
knew very well that in a struggle with that strong 
well-knit frame, he would have small chance of 
escape. He just whispered, "I shall see you again, 
Miss Ashton," and then, leaving poor Bessie to ^ 
explain matters as well as she could, he slipped 
away, and was soon lost amongst the thickening 
crowds of people. 

'^ Come with me, Bessie." 

And Eoy took her hand and led her away into 
a quiet part of the field. 

"Oh, Bessie I Bessie darling, you shouldn't have 
done it. You shouldn't serve me so." 

There was no anger in his voice when he spoke 
to her, only the sadness of deeply wounded love. 
She had grieved him very much. But Bessie was 
in no mood for tender reproach. 

" I don't know, Roy," she said, " as Tve been 
serving you any way improper. Mr. Monk's an 
old friend, and he's been making hisself very 
agreeable, a very deal more so than some folks 
takes the trouble to do." 

Bessie's lower nature was in the ascendant now, 
her love of flattery and admiration. Monk's ca- 
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joling words had roused her vanity, and made her 
quite forget the old love that had once been so 
sweet. She went on in a pert, petulant tone. 

" I don't see as I'm to sit moping on a stump 
all day because you choose to go away and leave 
^ me, instead of stopping to take me about and 
show me things. But I'm not going to be kept 
under your finger and thumb that way. It's just 
men's tricks, they won't let the women have a bit 
o' liberty so long as they can keep 'em from it, 
and I aren't going to put up with it any longer, I 
aren't. I reckon there's plenty more would be as 
good to me and better than what you are." 

"Bessie," said Roy, still keeping hold of her 
hand, though she tried to get it from him, " Bessie, 
I telled you a long time ago, before I loved you so 
much as I do now, that if Peter Monk had been 
the man to make you a good husband, I'd have 
given you up to him, ay and that I would, even if 
it had cost me all the peace Tm ever to know i' 
this world; for Td rather see you happy, if I had 
to go lonely for it myself. But, Bessie, he'll never 
do you no good, won't Peter Monk, and it '11 be a 
bad day for you if you ever engage yourself to 
have ought to do with him." 
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" You needn't go on at me that way, Roy. Mr. 
Monk hasn't been saying nothing to me as isn't 
proper." 

" Then what has he been saying to you?" asked 
Eoy, the angry sparkle coming back to those 
honest eyes. "Mark Brayson telled me you'd 
been having a fine time with him." 

Bessie felt rather pleased to think that her do- 
ings were of sufficient importance for the con- 
stable's son to go and chronicle them to Roy, and 
also that Roy should be so much impressed by 
them. She might as well make the impression 
deeper. What would he say when he found she 
was going to London? 

" Mr. Monk's been telling me as how I could 
make a woman of myself in yon place where ^he's 
gone to live, and I could get a vast o' wage wi' en- 
gaging myself into a establishment, and I needn't 
have to work neither, nor do nothing as would tew 
my things. And he knows of a place where they'd 
be glad enough to get me, and he telled me he'd 
speak to the gentleman as kept it." 

"Oh Bessie!" and all the anger died out of 
Roy's face again, leaving only that sad earnest 
look, " you wouldn't do that. Say you wouldn't 
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do that. And I've got things made so comfortable 
for you, and there's the room ready papered, and a 
nice bit o' carpet for the front kitchen as I bought 
at St. Olaves' only a week back, and such a bonnie 
set o' picters for to hang up, but I thought I 
wouldn't say nothing about 'em yet a bit, to make 
it more of a surprise for you. And the time's 
getting so near now, Bessie, you wouldn't think of 
going away, would you, and leaving the cottage 
and everything?" 

The cottage, with four rooms, bits of rooms that 
you couldn't swing a cat in. And to spend her 
life there, scouring and baking and washing, getting 
a new bonnet may be once a year, and a frock not 
so often, when she might be a fine lady in a Lon- 
don establishment, and wear black flounced silk 
every day, with a gold chain, and her hair in 
ringlets. To say nothing of marrying a fine gen- 
tleman some day, and being taken about to see 
sights, and walking in the parks on a Sunday 
afternoon. Was it likely that Bessie would reply 
very humbly to Boy's appeal ? Was it any great 
destiny to be his wife, to have her hand always 
held in that which clasped it now so tenderly? 
No, Bessie pulled her hand away. She did not 
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care for it to be there any more, she thought. 

" You've a great notion of your pretty cottage, 
Mr. Eoy. Folks might think there wasn't another 
in Meadowthorpe to be set again it. And if you're 
so very keen o' getting somebody into it, you'd 
better ask them as isn't fit for nothing better. I 
don't see as I need look to live in a cottage always." 

"Do you mean that, Bessie?" 

No, Bessie did not mean it. It was just a taunt, 
thrown out to provoke submission. She was angry, 
excited, passionate. Peter Monk had put a new 
life before her eyes, compared with which the old 
one appeared mean and poor. But instead of 
taking back her cruel words, she heaped more and 
crueller upon them. 

" I always mean what I say, Roy, and Tve put 
up with your stinginess long enough, wanting to 
keep me like a mouse in a trap and never letting 
me speak to nobody without you've a mind to. 
And you'd better tie my tongue up right away if 
Tm never to use it only at your beck and bidding, 
ril give you back your promise, and you may do 
as you like, and you may get some one to marry 
you as will let you tread her down as much as you 
please, without ever giving back word, you may " 
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Again Roy said, very quietly, 

" Do you mean that, Bessie I" 

Bessie was angrier than ever because he said it 
so quietly. 

" Yes, I do mean it, and I'll die before I say 
anything different. You may offer your cottage 
as you think so much about to some one that can't 
do no better for herself than marry a man to be 
trodden under and kept down, while you go about 
enjoying yourself among the Hall people, and 
seeing fine company, and creeping up great folk's 
sleeves with fixing 'em garlands and such like." 

Roy got up and walked away, slowly, very 
slowly, his head held proudly back, his face calm 
with the calmness of intense emotion. Bessie 
watched him out of the field, feeling rather 
frightened at what she had done, but quite too 
proud to go after him and put her hand into his 
and say, "Roy, I'm very sorry," which would 
have been the real truth, after all. For who 
was there like Roy, so brave and patient and 
goodi 

She let him get quite out of sight, and then very 
likely she would have begun to cry, but before she 
could make up her mind about it, Peter Monk 
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joined her again. He had been having a little 
turn round the village, to see how the old places 
looked. Would Miss Ashton oblige him with her 
hand now for a dance ? 

Bessie was just in that desperate mood which 
rushes to tears or merriment, no matter which, for 
its safety-valve. Yes, she would be very happy, 
indeed it wasn't often she got a chance to stand up 
with any one, and she was fine and proud of a 
country dance, that she was. So the next minute 
they were standing together amongst the rest of 
the company; his hand holding hers, his arm round 
her waist, the gay breast-pin sparkling close to her 
face. On they went, gliding in and out, smiling 
and bowing, hands across, down the middle and up 
again, he whispering pretty compliments to her all 
the time. And not without reason, for Bessie's 
eyes were flashing with excitement, and her cheeks 
were flushed, and her parted lips red as rosebuds. 
So pretty she looked that all the other young 
women in the dance — ^PoUy Rush particularly, 
who had got Mark Brayson for a partner — cast 
envious glances at her, and then said what an ill- 
behaved, giddy hussy she was, to go on that 
way with Peter Monk, and she the promised wife 
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of another man, as all the village knew. And yet 
if Peter Monk had asked any of them, they would 
have been so proud. 

But Peter Monk did not ask them. He danced 
with no one but Bessie, and Bessie danced with 
no one but him, until seven o'clock, when she said 
she reckoned she couldn't do anything more, and 
it was about time she was back home again. Then 
he set her as far as the little gate in the wall, 
saying he would manage to see her again in the 
morning before he went away to London. A/VTien 
he was gone, Bessie ran up-stairs into her bedroom, 
and, throwing herself on the bed, cried, oh! so 
bitterly ! So bitterly that poor Janita Eaebum, 
who was doing something for Aunt Hepzibah in 
the great attic, heard her sobs, and came to see 
what was the matter. And Bessie said she was 
distracted with face-ache, that was all. 

After he had left her, Roy went down the 
haling-bank road to his father^s garden. But he 
could not rest there. He came back again to the 
field, and there, standing behind one of the great 
elm trees, watched Bessie dancing for a whole 
hour with Peter Monk. So near to them he was, 
that, as she glided past him in her partner^s arms. 
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her lilac muslin dress, the dress he had given her, 
almost touched his arm ; he could hear her gay 
laugh, too, and see the colour in her cheeks, and 
the flash of excitement in the .grey eyes which 
were so often lifted to Monk's face. He had 
never seen her look so beautiful. Roy set his teeth 
together, and pressed his face against the old elm 
tree, until its knotted bark made deep furrows on 
his forehead ; but he felt as if he could not move 
from the spot, he must stay to the end. Oh! 
what an evening that was for Eoy ! 

Peter Monk set Bessie home, and as he came 
back to the field he took a second deep draught 
from the flask which he carried in his pocket, so 
that he was quite in the humour for being free 
and easy with a group of his old companions, who 
were standing at the gate. He had taken sufficient 
to make him merry, no more. Mark Brayson, the 
constable's son, was there, and young Alick, and 
Jem Wilson, the Duke's blacksmith's lad, besides 
several other men who usually went to the bridge 
foot on a Sunday afternoon. Peter began to talk 
to them in fine style about his London life ; what 
good wages he got, what a jolly time he had of it 
in the parks and casinos, what a woman he would 
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make of Bessie when lie got her persuaded to leave 
Meadowthorpe and engage herself into a drapery 
establishment at fifty pounds a year. Roy came 
up to the gate as Bessie's prospects were being 
talked over by the young men. He seized Monk 
by the arm so tightly as to make the little fellow 
wince for pain. 

" What have you been saying to Bessie Ashton? 
What have you been getting her to promise ?" 

Monk looked round. There were men enough 
to take care of him. Young Brayson was on his 
side he knew, and Alick was not an enemy. He 
could afford to take it easily. 

" Oh ! ho !" he said with a twinkle of his small 
black eyes, " you're going to talk Dutch to me, are 
you ? Well, then, you needn't trouble yourself. I 
know what I'm about, and there was never a man 
yet that put me off anything I'd a mind to do. 
You'd best let Dutch alone. I suppose one may 
say a civil word to the girl if she is pretty. There's 
man/ll say better when she's up at London, the 
bonnie little wench." 

" Peter Monk, you shall pay for this. I will 
make you repent it before long." 

Roy's strong arm was uplifted. Monk saw the 
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blow coming, and cowered behind the tall stalwart 
figure of Larry Stead. Larry took hold of Ro/s 
arm. 

" Nay, Roy, lad, blows never did no good. I'll 
see as he keeps still and doesn't say no more again 
her. Go home, lad ; thee'll think better on it i' the 
morning." 

Brayson, the constable's son, saw that upUfted 
arm, and the white passion of Ro/s face. So did 
Alick and Jem Wilson, and those two men who had 
come, half dnmk, out of the Checkers that after- 
noon six months ago, when the foreman of the 
Duke's timber-yard had quarrelled with Peter 
Monk at the bridge foot. 

Roy went away. Not home though, as the men 
noticed, but towards his father's garden, where he 
was seen shortly afterwards by a young lad going 
home from the merrymaking. 

Peter Monk set off to his lodging in St. Olave's 
about eight o'clock in the evening, going by the 
haling-bank road. Mark Brayson and Jem the 
blacksmith's lad went a little way with him. Not 
far, because Mark had to be up very early next 
morning to go some miles to work, and Jem had 
promised to dance another figure with Abigail, 

VOL. III. D 
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to whom he had that evening made proposals, which 
it is needless to say were accepted, 

Abigail went back to the Aspens in high spirits. 
Her stubby curls and new ribbons had done her 
good service. She should get wed as well as the 
rest of them, she said. And when she went up- 
stairs into the whitewashed attic, and saw poor 
Bessie lying on the bed with parched lips and tear- 
swollen eyes, the plain cook thought within her own 
mind that good looks were not the only good things 
in the world. 

By and by the last dance was over. The tents 
were cleared. Only a few scattered flowers and 
the down-trodden spoiled grass, told of the merry- 
making in the Hall field. Then lights began to 
flicker in the upper windows of the cottages. The 
harvest moon rose, silvering the red gables of 
Meadowthorpe Hall, casting long shadows across 
the quiet street, and over the level fields where the 
pollard willows shook their grey leaves, and the 
tall flags shivered as though some guilty thing had 
been whispered to them. 

Next morning the body of Peter Monk was 
found in the dyke, down by the haling-bank road, 
just below old Ben Royland's garden. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

/T was MarkBrayson, the constable's 
son, who found the body, as he 
was going to his work early next 
morning. He went home directly 
to tell his father, and finished his story by saying 
that Roy and Peter Monk had been having a des- 
perate quarrel the night before ; that Roy had 
vowed vengeance on the engine-man for looking so 
sweet upon Bessie at the dance, and that, most 
likely, he had pushed him into the dyke, in a fit of 
passionate jealousy. That was what Mark said. 
But Brayson was a wise man, and held his peace 
until he saw how things were likely to turn. 

The body was brought to the Checkers, and a 
jury summoned to hold an inquest upon it. Bessie 
was sent for, to give her evidence before any one 
else was examined. Mr. Brayson came to fetch 

d2 
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her. He simply told her the facts of the case, re- 
fraining from implicatmg Roy in any way, as that 
might affect the tmth of her eyidence. 

Bessie was going about her morning work, with 
a coontenance paler and sadder than usual, when 
Miss Hepzibah went into the kitchen to tell her 
that Peter Monk had been found drowned; and 
that she was wanted to answer some questions 
before the coroner, who was holding an inquest 
over the body. 

Bessie neither screamed nor fainted. She only 
turned very pale, as anyone might, on hearing of 
the sudden death of a well4aiown person. The 
first thought that flashed across her mind was this: 
that now nothing would stand between her and 
Roy, that Monk would not part them any more. 
And that going to London, ah ! that going to Lon- 
don seemed such a different thing now, when the 
glamour of excitement had passed away, and the 
love which lay deep down in her heart had found 
room to stir again. She went with Mr. Brayson 
to the Checkers. The coroner and jury were 
sitting in one of the private rooms. Bessie curtseyed 
very low. 

" Your name is Bessie Ashton t" said the coroner. 
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"Yes, sir." 

^^ And you are engaged to a young man named 
Royland, Benjamin Eoyland f " 

" I was a bit since, sir, but I don't know as I is 
at the present. We had something of a falling 
out." 

"And was this falling out in anyway connected 
with Peter Monk?" 

" Yes, sir, Roy objected to my keeping company 
with him." 

" Did you know Peter Monk before he came to 
Meadowthoipe this time ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Had you kept company with him before?" 

^ Yes, sir. A little bit now and then." 

" How long is that since I" 

"Maybe four months, sir. Mr. Monk went 
away from the Duke's yard last May." 

" And did you ever see him any more until yes- 
terday!" 

"No, sir." 

" You were dancing with him in the evening ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

^^ And do you know if this young man that you 
call Roy had any words with him after that ?" 
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" I don't know, sir. I never seed Eoy after 
that." 

" Did Monk go home with you I" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Was there anything particular in his manner 
thenr 

"No, sir, not as I recollect of." 

"You do not think he was in liquor?" 

" Oh, dear no, sir ! Tm sture he wasn't." 

"Did you ever see him in liquor?" 

" No, sir, I never heard tell as he was given to 
that sort o' thing." 

" Did he go back again to the field, after he left 
you?" 

" I don't know, sir. He didn't tell me what he 
was going to do." 

" And was that the last time you saw him ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" That is suflScient, you can go now. You have 
given your evidence very sensibly, better than 
many young women would have done." 

Bessie went back again to the Aspens, and did 
her work as usual, feeling perhaps for an hour or 
two slightly important at having been sent for by 
the constable, to give her evidence before a real 
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gentleman from St. Olave's ; and then being com- 
plimented by him on giving it so well. But that 
passed away, and the sadness came back again; 
the weary weight of unforgiven wrong, beneath 
which no true heart can rest. Janita soon per- 
<;eived that something was amiss between the pretty 
housemaid and Roy. She determined therefore, 
that as soon as the work was done, she would con- 
trive to get Bessie sent out into the village, that 
they might set matters straight again. Her own 
sorrow did not make her less willing to lighten that 
of others. 

After Bessie left the Checkers, many other 
Meadowthorpe people were examined. Abel John- 
son and Seth Brown, the two men who had been 
coming out of the public-house that afternoon 
when Eoy made his hasty speech at the bridge-foot, 
Bamie Wilson, Alick the smith, the constable's 
son, and the man who had seen Roy walking up 
and down his father^s garden late on the previous 
evening. 

It was thought at first that a verdict of " Acci- 
dentally drowned " would be returned, but as one 
man after another gave his evidence, the case 
assumed a more serious aspect. Everyone in the 
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village knew that there was a deep-lying grudge 
between Roy and Peter Monk. The foreman of 
the Duke's timber-yard had been heard to say that 
if Peter Monk did not mind, he would come to his 
death some day in the dyke ; and only the night 
before, he had threatened to be revenged upon 
Monk, a threat which, coupled with Roy^s passion- 
ate face and uplifted arm, meant mischief. There 
was no telling how things might end. 

The jury went to view the place where the body 
had been found. It was rather a dangerous part 
of the haling-bank road, that little piece below old 
Ben Royland's garden, slippery very, and shelving 
down to the water. A man in liquor might easily 
stumble on the sloping ground, and so fall into the 
dyke, which was rather deep just there. Or a 
stranger in the place, if perfectly sober, might per- 
haps lose his footing, especially at night, for there 
was nothing, not even a post and rails, to guard the 
shelving part. But Peter Monk was not a man 
given to drink, at least no one could say it of him 
whilst he lived at Meadowthorpe. He had not 
been into the Checkers that day, so the landlord 
said. He had not joined the Duke's men at the 
dinner and made too free with himself there. He 
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was perfectly sober, Jem Wilson and the constable's 
son said, when he set off home with them. Then 
he was not a stranger in the place. He knew the 
haling-bank road well, for he always went to St. 
Olave's that way when he lived at Meadowthorpe. 
It was a clear moonlight night too, and that was 
an open part of the road, where there would be no 
shadows to mislead him. It was scarcely likely he 
should slip in accidentally. So the jury said. 

Besides all this, which came out on the evidence, 
Barnie Wilson and Jem and Mark Brayson and 
many other men who had been in the field during 
the sports, had seen how Peter Monk behaved to 
Bessie. And they knew that he and Roy had had 
some words after the dance, when Roy had said he 
should pay for it, and had almost felled him there 
and then. They knew, too, how he had set off 
down the haling-bank road, muttering as he went ; 
how he had been seen, late at night, * walking 
in his father^s garden, just about the time that 
Monk would be passing that part of the road. 
Knowing which, the jury looked at each other, 
and shook their heads. 

Then old Mrs. Royland was examined. 

" What time did your son come home la;5t night Y* 
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" It were very late, sir, past twelve by the clock ; 
me and my husband had been waiting of him while 
we didn't know what was matter." 

" Is the young man in the habit of staying out 
later 

" Oh no, sir, he's a good lad is Roy, as regular as 
the church bell, and never misses bein' in at half- 
past nine this time o* year." 

" And did you ask him what made him so late t" 

"No, sir, he never gave us a chance, for he 
went straight upstairs without ever saying a word." 

" Did he look much as usual t" 

" No, sir, my husband and me never seed him 
wi' such a look afore. He was sort o' pale and 
frightened like, and we both on us said as summut 
must be up." 

And then poor old Mrs. Royland was told she 
might go home again. 

All things looked very dark against Roy. Had 
Monk been a man given to liquor, they would 
have returned a verdict of "accidental death." 
They would have done the same had he been a 
stranger in the place, or had the night been dark 
and he unaccustomed to the road. But he had 
known the haling-bank road for years, and they 
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could not find that he had bought any liquor, either 
in St. Olave's or Meadowthorpe ; neither was any 
flask found upon his person or amongst his things 
in the lodging at St. Olave's. 

However, the result of it all was, that the day 
after the great wedding, Mr. Brayson, the constable, 
went to the cottage in Meadowthorpe lane with a 
warrant for the apprehension of Benjamin Roy- 
land, junior, on a charge of wilful murder. And 
before nightfall, poor Roy was led away, under the 
very garlands and festoons which he had helped to 
put up, to St. Olave's gaol, there to await his trial 
at the next assizes, which would take place ^n a 
month or six weeks. 

And that was the end of the holiday which had 
been looked forward to so eagerly by the village 
people. 

The news of Roy's arrest was brought to Profes- 
sor Ruthven's house by the milkman, who had met 
the young man on his way to the gaol, between the 
constable and a policeman. 

Abigail received it with open-mouthed eagerness. 
She had a little internal grudge against her rosy- 
cheeked fellow-servant, not only on account of her 
popularity with the Meadowthorpe young men, but 
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also becmnse Bessie, wixii the usoil penrarsify of 
prettT girk« had ofiea amused herself at the ex- 
pense of AhigaiTs tow4ike wi^ of curls and 
fi^ckled f orvhead and flat nose. It was the plain 
oook*s torn now, though. 

^ PrettT doin^ thane*s been in the yiUagey in- 
deed^ and all along of tout impoenoe and bold- 
facednesss** she said« stroking down h^ check apron 
as she came into the kitch^u brimfol of import- 
ance, and 5^1 her basin of milk on the dresser. 
^^ You^U g^ Tonrself talked aboot fine and nicely 
now, if you ncTer was in your life bef<»re; ay, and 
stan^ at toi\ if >»a'TV cheek enough to put your 
head out into the street any ukh^ in daylight; 
which you wouldn't do if you'd the [Htqper feelin's 
of a ^^>ung female* The folks'll aU be pointing at 
you now, and serve you ru^t too; such boldness 
and impudence^ keq>ing company with men that 
way afiu>? all the viUa^^ as it 'ud do you good to 
havo Miss Ilepaihah told^ and she'd soon bundle 
you off, without a caniirter to your back, or any- 
Uung to sen*^ yoursttdf with. Fm thankful I never 
disjjraeeil nn-self that way.*^ 

Bosaio, who stood by the table rubbing her silver 
a}H)onSy did not fii^ up at this outburst of feminine 
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eloquence as she might have done a week ago. 
There was a very bitter, chilling thought slowly 
growing up in her heart. What if she should have 
vexed Roy too much ? What if, when she got the 
chance to speak to him and ask him to forgive her, 
he should be stem and relentless? Her conscience 
told her he had only too much cause to feel so. 
And there were plenty of girls in the village who 
would be proud enough to win and wear the love 
which she had flung so scornfully away; or to 
make their life-long home in the little four-roomed 
cottage where she and Eoy might have been so 
happy. 

Might have been. Oh dear ! it was perhaps all 
over now. Sadly enough that day had she remem- 
bered Roy*s patience, his forbearance, his kind, 
tender way with her when she had vexed him so 
with her vanity and foolishness. She had gone 
too far at last, and her heart grew chill within her 
as she recalled that cold "Do you mean it, Bessie?" 
just before he got up and left her. Oh ! if she 
could only see him again for just one moment, to 
say "Forgive me, Roy." 

But she was working on very fast, for Miss Jane 
had told her she might go for the bread after tea, 
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and then she should just have time to run down to 
the cottage and get speech of Roy. Maybe he 
might be in, and she could tell him how sorry she 
was, and how she would try not to vex him again, 
but be always loving and true. So she polished 
away at her silver spoons, giving little or no heed 
to Abigail's exhortations. 

This silent reception of her eloquence vexed the 
plain cook very much, and moved her to a still 
more vehement outburst. 

" Yes, I say it 'ad serve you right to have Miss 
Hepzibah let to know about it, and see you turned 
out at a day's notice without a bit of wage to bless 
yourself with. And it's only proper as it should 
be done, for you aren't fit company for a decent, 
respectable cook like me, as came to my sitivation 
with the best of carocters, and everything that's 
proper, and always did my endeavours to keep my- 
self out of the way of the men, as it's the duty of a 
proper female to do, and never set myself out with 
anything as wasn't agreeable to the catechism as the 
clergyman taught me it afore I was confirmed." 

Abigail stopped, and took a drink of milk out of 
the basin. She wasn't accustomed to so much 
talking in a general way. Then she continued. 
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"I say always conducting myself agreeable to 
the catechism, and here you're gallivanting round 
the Hall field with a man as you've no call to so 
much as speak to even, and you as good as asked 
in church to some one else as was willing to marry 
you, and it's thankful you ought to be to get mar- 
ried at all, for there isn't many as 'ud cumber them- 
selves with such a piece o' useless rubbish, for it 
ain't rosy cheeks makes good wives, and I never 
heard tell yet as eyes wi' black lashes to 'em could 
see to mix a better pudding nor them as hs^d none 
at all. But good looks isn't everything, and you 
may put your towels and sheets by, and bits o' 
things as you've been stitching again' you get mar- 
ried ; for when one o' your lovers is drownded and 
t' other's goin' to be hanged, there isn't much look 
out for a wedding as I sees." 

"I don't know what you mean," said Bessie, 
sighing wearily. "There was never nobody be- 
longed to me as was drownded or got hisself 
hanged. What is it you mean ?" 

" I think I've made it plain enough for them as 
has wits to see it. If some folks has got pretty 
faces, their heads is as thick as millstones. That 
young man o' yours has been and gone and pushed 
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poor Mr. Monk into Meadowthorpe dyke, and mur- 
dered him, and the inquest's proved it agen him, 
the milkman sajs it has. And the/ye took him to 
St. Olave's gaol, where he'll be hanged as sure as 
sure, and serve him right too ; for when a man 
can't keep his temper he ought to swing for it. 
And that's what I've got to say." 

" Roy going to be hung? Oh, Roy! Roy!" 
And with a piercing shriek, which rang through 
every comer of that old house, Bessie Ashton fell 
senseless on the kitchen floor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^Sl^^^LESSINGS on us! what is the 
71^ J matter?" exclaimed the female 
y|j^% head of the household, as, with 
Jfg^'jl^j half a dozen yards of unhleached 
calico dragging after her, she bustled into the kitch- 
en, and saw Bessie lying on the floor surrounded 
by silver spoons and forks. " What is the matter ? 
Has the girl had a fit, or what is it ? Do be quick 
and throw some water in her face. Dear me ! 
dear me ! a pretty kettle of fish indeed !" An4 
Miss Hepzibah whisked about like an India-rubber 
ball. 

" You needn't go to put yourself out o' t' way, 
ma'am," said Abigail. " It's nought but contrari- 
ness, it isn't. As sure as I'm a living woman I 
nobbut telled her as her young man, him that she 
keeps company with, had been took to gaol for 
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murdering Mr. Monk^ and she set up that skree 
as you heard, ma'am, fit to rouse the churchyard. 
I'd let half the parish be took to gaol, I would, 
afore I'd make such a simpleton of myself. 
But you see, ma'am, she's coming round again, 
it's all nothing but temper," continued the plain 
cook of steady principles, as poor Bessie opened 
her eyes with a dreary, vacant expression. " Per- 
haps you haven't heard about it, ma'am. It was 
the milkman as telled me this afternoon, and the 
village is all of a uproar. There's been a quarrel 
betwixt Bessie's young man and Mr. Monk, ever 
since she began to keep company with him, but I 
shouldn't ha' thought he'd ha' done such a wicked 
thing as that there, and him going to church regular 
and singing i' the parish choir, let alone being 
teached his catechism before he were put appren- 
tice. Some folks is bad though, and other folks 
isn't." 

Abigail flung this concluding sentence across the 
kitchen to Bessie, who had got up now and was 
supporting herself against the clock. The first 
clause was for her unfortunate fellow-servant, the 
second she appropriated to her worthy self. 

Miss Hepzibah, standing there in the middle of 
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the kitchen, the unbleached calico draperies gathered 
round her lank form after the manner of antique 
sculpture, looked rigidly severe. She discerned in 
this catastrophe the fruit of Janita's foolish indul- 
gence to the flirtish, frivolous little housemaid. 
When did anything but unpleasantness ever result 
from girls in service being allowed facilities for 
intercourse with members of the opposite sex? Such 
facilities should not be allowed in her establishment 
for the future. 

^^ Bessie, your conduct is very improper," the 
discreet virgin said at last, after transfixing the 
poor girl with a glance from behind the gold- 
limmed spectacles. "I do not approve of any- 
thing of this sort, it is contrary to my principles. 
I always had my doubts about allowing the young 
man to come to the house, and it's very thought- 
less of you, Bessie, to give way in that manner, 
with the silver spoons in your hand, and the after- 
noon work not done. Why didn't you lay the spoons 
down when you knew you were going to faint ?" 

"Please, ma'am, I couldn't help it," sobbed 
Bessie. " It did give me such a turn, I'm sure it 
did." 

"Then you shouldn't have allowed it to give 
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you a turn," answered Miss Hepzibah, who had no 
sympathy for any misfortune of which love or 
good looks had been the cause. " You ought to 
have exercised mope control over yourself. I never 
fainted in my life, and I've had a great many sur- 
prises to go through, and sudden deaths, and 
apoplexies, and that sort of thing. But it's no use 
standing there, reared up against the clock, and 
shaking like a mould of jelly that hasn't been 
enough boiled. Go to your own room, and sit 
down there until you come round again, and I 
daresay Abigail will be kind enough to make you 
a cup of tea." 

^' Yes, ma'am," said Bessie, submissively. 

Abigail eyed her with contemptuous triumph as 
she tottered slowly out of the room. 

" It's precious little need she has of a cup o' tea, 
the good for nothing baggage, and to think of her 
taking a sitiwation along with a respectable female 
like me, as always does the best that lies in my 
possibles to keep myself decent and out of the way 
of the men, and never set myself forward to be 
looked at, nor nothing of that sort. But it's all 
her own doings, ma'am, and she may be thankful 
it isn't herself as is going to hang by the neck for 
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it. But m make her a cup o' tea, ma'am, as you 
say she's to have it, and I was always brought up 
to obey them what has the rule over me, and I've 
said ever since I was sitiwated here, as there wasn't 
a missis in Meadowthorpe more proper to be re- 
spected than yourself. And I'm sure, ma'am, you'll 
bear me out as 1 say what's true." 

"Yes, Abigail. I have no fault whatever to 
find with the manner in which you have discharged 
your duties as plain cook since you came into my 
establishment." 

Abigail dropped a curtsey and set the kettle on. 

*^ To be sure, ma'am, not to mention things as 
Tve done out o' free will and love that wasn't 
agreed upon for the wage, but I always said to my- 
self you'd make it up to me some way or other, for 
there isn't a lady knows better than yourself what's 
proper to do for them as has money to do it. And 
if anything should happen as I should get wed, or 
ought o' that sort, I don't misdoubt but what you'd 
remember me with something handsome, suitable 
for a lady like yourself, as there isn't a better or 
one that's more respected in Meadowthorpe village. 
And it isn't everyone that gets a good servant, one 
that's willing to do her duty and keep herself clear of 
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the men, as I've used my best endeavours to do 
ever since I was sitiwated cook here, and set a 
example to Bessie what a servant ought to be." 

"Yes, Abigail," and Miss Hepzibah began to 
wrap up her calico in readiness to depart, "you 
may rely upon it that I shall remember you with 
what is suitable when the time comes." 

"Thank you, ma'am. And I said it was nought 
but right you should be let know how yon girl's 
been a conducting of herself, disgracing a decent 
respectable place like your own as ought to have 
the pick of servants in it, and I've got a sister 
wants a situation, that has the best of caracters, 
and would serve you a vast better nor Bessie as 
keeps company with anybody that says a pretty 
word to her. And they say, ma'am, the young 
man's dreadful hard and won't submit hisself nor 
nothing of the sort. The nailkman seed them take 
him to gaol and he walked as stiff upright and held 
his head like a born king, and he wouldn't put on 
the handicuffs as the constable brought, cause he 
said they wasn't fit things for a honest man to wear. 
It's shocking is the hardness of some folks, and he 
brought up so careful. But it's a good thing 
people isn't all alike." 
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And Abigail stroked her apron again compla- 
cently and dropped another curtsey, as Miss Hep- 
zibah returned to the dining-room. 

Poor Bessie tried to drag herself upstairs, but 
she got no farther than the first landing. There 
she crouched down on the mat by the best lodging- 
room door, rocking to and fro, moaning wearily. 
She was still moaning there when Janita came out 
from her own little room ; Janita, whose sorrow 
could not be wept over, nor fainted over, nor be- 
moaned in any public way, only hidden under the 
garb of daily cheerfulness, and kept quietly out of 
sight. 

" What is the matter, Bessie ?" said she, laying 
her hand on the girl's shoulder. 

"Ohl Miss Jane ! it's Eoy, poor Roy ! They've 
been and gone and took him to gaol 'cause he's 
pushed Mr. Monk into the dyke and drowned him. 
And he wouldn't do such a wicked thing, I'm sure 
he wouldn't ; but it must be true, for the milkman 
says so, and he seed the policeman ar-taking of him, 
and he says they'll hang him as sure as sure. Oh! 
dearl What shaU I do? What shall I do ?" And 
Bessie wrung her hands again in helpless misery. 

Eoy taken to prison to be tried and sentenced 
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and hanged? Roy, the brave, handsome Roy, 
who had been so kind to Janita when she was ill, 
and brought her flowers from his father's garden ! 
Roy, the pride of the village, the darling of his 
poor old mother! All this going to happen to 
Roy? 

Janita was practical and clear-sighted. She 
perceived at once how it was. She remembered 
Roy's daring, somewhat passionate spirit, his 
jealousy of Peter Monk's intimacy with Bessie, the 
questions which the girl had been asked at the 
inquest that morning. There was cause enough 
for fear. Well might Bessie sit there, wringing 
her hands and crying helplessly, " What shall I do? 
What sAaZ/ 1 do?" 

"I am afraid you can do nothing just now, 
Bessie, but bear it patiently. Go into my room 
and sit down in the easy-chair, and I will come to 
you by and by." 

Janita brought her a glass of wine. Then she 
tied on her hat and went at once across the Square 
to Mr. Narrowby, the magistrate who had granted 
the warrant. Gavin Rivers might have given her 
more information, but to him she could not go. 

Mr. Narrowby was very courteous. Yes, it was 
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all quite true. Young Roy had been apprehended 
on suspicion of having murdered Peter Monk by 
pushing him into the dyke. They were known to 
have had a quarrel that night, in which Roy had 
threatened Monk's life. They had both taken 
the same road to St. Olave's, and Roy had re- 
turned home late, unusually depressed and 
melancholy. Mr. Narrowby was afraid the case 
would go hardly against him from the evidence 
that had been produced at the inquest. Still, Roy 
had always been a young man of good character. 
That was in his favour. The new steward, too, 
was disposed to think favourably of him, and had 
promised to. engage counsel from London in his 
behalf. They must wait and see how things 
turned out. 

So Janita came back. Bessie was sitting in the 
west room, crying and sobbing as if her heart 
would break. This, all the burden of her cry, 

" What shall I do ? What shall I do T 

" Now, Bessie, tell me all about it," said Janita, 
as she sat down beside the poor girl. 

Ah ! that was just what Bessie needed — ^to tell 
some one " all about it," to unbiu'den her weak, 
foolish little heart of all its anxious load. If only 
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Janita could have done the same, but that was not 
to be. And the very thought that some one cared 
about her sorrows, seemed to lighten them, for 
Bessie dried her tears, and brightened up in a 
feeble sort of way. 

*' It's very kind of you, Miss Jane," she began ; 
" and I shouldn't ha' been so bad if I could ha' 
telled somebody about it afore. But Abigail's 
always calling of me, and Miss Hepzibah's kind o* 
strong and hard while I don't like to say nought 
to her. But it's different with you. Miss Jane, 
you've always been kind to me ever since you 
came. I'm sure it's no wonder Mr. Rivers used to 



say 

" Never mind what Mr. Rivers said," Janita re- 
plied, quietly, " only tell me about yourself and 
Roy. You have quarrelled, have you not t" 

"Yes, Miss Jane; but it was all my fault, 
every bit. I angered him so while he couldn't bear 
it no longer, and he always used to be so good to 
me and patient, and now if anything happens him, 
it's me that's miu'dered him, it is." 

And then Bessie bix>ke out into fresh grief. 
When her tears had spent themselves she began 
again — 
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" It was all as nice as could be when I got me 
dressed yesterday afternoon and went into the 
Hall field, and we was walking about together, and 
I sure I'd never felt so happy afore. And then 
he was obliged to go away up to the Hall to help 
'em to fix some garlands for the ball at night, and 
while he was off, Mr. Monk corned to me and 
started talking to me about London, and how I 
might get a great wage with hiring myself into 
one of them there establishments to walk about 
and show things. He telled me I could get more 
wage because I was better-looking than a good 
many, though I never knew afore that folks got 
paid for their looks. And then Roy came back, 
and he was angered about it, and I didn't want to 
give in, and I said I wouldn't have him^ and he 
went away looking so still and queer-like. Sum- 
mut told me as I ought to go after him and take 
back my ill words, but I couldn't for shame to do 
it, because I'd never humbled myself to no one 
afore, and never meant to." 

Ah ! Bessie, that humbling of oneself is a lesson 
hard to be learned. 

" And did you not see him again, and tell him 
80 ?" asked Janita. 
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" No, Miss Jane. I never saw him after that. 
When he'd left me, Peter Monk come up and axed 
me to dance with him. And I felt that way as if 
I didn't care what I did, only I could let Roy see 
as I wasn't afraid on him. And I danced with 
Mr. Monk while it was time to come home, and 
after that I believe they had a quarrel, but I never 
heard about it exact how it was. Oh ! Miss Jane, 
it was very wrong of me, and Fm real sorry ; but 
it's no use now, for I can't get speech of him to 
tell him. And he thinks I don't care for him, be- 
cause that was the last word I ever telled him afore 
he went away, and I telled him too as Fd die afore 
I said ought else different." 

"Do you think, Bessie^ that Koy loved you 
truly r 

" Oh ! yes, Miss Jane. Fm sure he did. Fd 
believe Roy again all the world, over and over, for 
he never told me a word yet that wasn't true as 
true." 

" And do you love him, Bessie, nowt" 

" Yos, Miss Jane, I do love Roy." 

Ik\SvSio*s whole soul spoke out in that one little 
nouton^v, all the love that lay far away down be- 
nouth her v;un, foolish ways. And there was 
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neither blush nor tear as she said it, that was no 
time for them. 

" Then/' said Janita, after she had thought for 
some time, " you shall tell him so. You ought to 
tell him so. If anything happens, it will be a 
great consolation to know that nothing was left 
unsaid between you. And if he should be set 
free again ^*' 

" Oh ! Miss Jane, do you think they will let him 
out f The milkman told Abigail he'd be hanged 
as sure as could be. But do you think they will 
let him out?" 

" We cannot tell that yet, Bessie. Mr. Nar- 
rowby said that things looked very dark against 
him, but the other magistrate has promised to do 
what he can." 

" Is that Mr. Eivers, Miss Jane ?" 

"Yes, Mr. Rivers." 

" Ay, then, I mind Roy saying there wasn't a 
man alive as could go again Mr. Rivers, when he'd 
set hisself to do ought." 

" And if Roy should be set free, he will believe 
in your love when he knows that chains and dis- 
grace did not keep you from him. Will you go, 
Bessie, and tell him all, that you have told me I" 
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Bessie go to the St. Olave's gaol and ask Koy^s 
forgiveness t Bessie, who had never humbled her- 
self to anyone, never owned one fault or taken 
back one angry word, or mourned, except in 
thought, for all her wilfulness and impatience? 
Bessie go and ask back again the love she had 
flung away so scornfully, cn^ve as a boon what 
she had denied as a gift? Could she do it ? 

There was a glitter, not all of tears, in Bessie's 
eyes as she lifted them, after a long pause, to 
Janita's face. And then with a passionate gesture, 
in which she seemed to fling away from her the 
old nature with all its folly and weakness, she 
said — 

"Miss Jane, I'll go." 
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CHAPTER V. 

^T was not according to rule for the 
w^^^Bt'J^V friends of a prisoner to be ad- 
\A2lff'P'^\ mitted to a private interview with 
t^ him before the trial, except in 
special cases, when a note was granted by the magis- 
trate of the place in which the parties resided. 
Janita knew this, and she went again to Mr. Nar- 
rowby, requesting a note of admission for Bessie. 

But Ealph Narrowby, Esquire, though on the 
whole a worthy little man, was somewhat pompous, 
and, like his wife, disposed to magnify the authority 
of his position. He was exceedingly sorry, it gave 
him great pain to refuse any request from a lady 
whom he esteemed so highly as Miss Raebum ; he 
really should have been most happy to use his in- 
fluence on her behalf. But the rules were stringent. 
He did not feel himself justified in overstepping 
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those rules. The young people had been foolish, 
very foolish. He had gone through the merits of 
the case carefully, and he thought that the painful 
suspense in which Bessie Ashton found herself at 
present would prove a wholesome lesson. He — 
Miss Raebum must excuse him — but he could not 
interfere in the matter, or give his sanction to the 
breaking of the regulations which were enforced in 
such cases. If sentence was given against young 
Eoyland, as really seemed most hkely at present, 
his friends would have opportunities of seeing him 
in the condemned cell. Great indulgencies were 
allowed to parties in the condemned cell. They 
were treated with every consideration, had superior 
diet, the attendance of a chaplain whenever required, 
were allowed to see their relatives almost daily. In 
fact, nothing could exceed the kindness shown by 
the prison authorities to criminals in the condemned 
cell. 

And with this very cheering information, and 
with many kind messages to the Professor and Miss 
Ruthven, Mr. Narrowby bowed Janita out of his 
private room. 

Only Mr. Rivers could help her now, but she 
dare not go to him. She had scarcely seen him, 
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never spoken to him since that afternoon, nearly a 
month ago, when he had called at the Aspens, and 
helped her to arrange her ferns. Then he had said 
he should come again very soon. But that was all 
ever. Of course he would not come now, neither 
could she go to him. Then she thought of Miss 
Alwyne, good, quiet Miss Alwyne, who was always 
ready to do anyone a kind action. And she went 
to the cottage. 

She found her friend at home, just returned from 
a visit to poor old Mrs. Royland, who had been in a 
dull, half-unconscious stupor ever since Eo/s com- 
mittal. Miss Alwyne promised to see Mr. Rivers 
that day, and if possible get a note of admission for 



^'But why not ask the steward yourself, my dear? 
I am sure there is no one to whom Mr. Rivers would 
more willingly do a favour." 

" Oh no ! I cannot, indeed I cannot," Janita 
said, hurriedly, and then added in a quieter tone, 
"It would be better for you, being an older person, 
to see him about it. I know it is a great favour to 
ask, but Roy and Bessie have quarrelled in some 
way, and broken with each other, and she wishes 
now to be reconciled to him. It is so sad, you 
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know, when misunderstandings like these cannot be 
explained." 

" It is," said Miss Alwyne, emphatically. " The 
note must be got." 

" And you wiU not tell Mr. Rivers that I asked 
you to get it ?" 

" I will not," said Miss Alwyne, " since you do 
not wish it." 

And she could not but notice the eager, anxious 
manner in which Janita made this request. Per- 
haps a suspicion of the truth crossed her mind, but 
it was not Miss Alwyne's way to ask questions, or 
seek to know anything concerning her nearest and 
dearest friends which they did not voluntarily reveal. 
Besides, the news of the new steward's engagement 
to Elene Somers had not yet transpired, even in 
gossipping little Meadowthorpe. 

Miss Alwyne went to the Hall next morning. 
Mr. Rivers had gone to London an hour before, on 
business connected with the estate. He would 
not be from home long, so the office lad said, not 
more than two or three days. Again Miss Alwyne 
called, and this time got the note, but still a week 
had elapsed from Roy's committal before it came into 
Janita's hands. A weary week for Bessie, whose 
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heart ached with remorse for her cruel words ; a 
weary week for Roy in his prison home, beggared, 
as he thought, of that beautiful human love which 
can make even a prison bright. 

The morning after she got the note, Janita sent 
for a cab, and drove down to St. Olave's with 
Bessie Ashton. Miss Hepzibah had great mis- 
givings about the propriety of the affair. It was 
unwomanly, she thought. The maiden author of 
the Guide to Female Excellence would have depre- 
cated such a proceeding as reprehensible in the 
highest degree ; and for her own part. Miss Hepzi- 
bah was quite sure that, when she was a girl, things 
were very different, her mother would never have 
allowed her to do such a thing. But for once in 
her life Miss Hepzibah had to give way. 

"Aunt, I must do it." 

And something in Janita's tone, in the strange 
startling earnestness of her young face, silenced 
the inexorable spinster. Janita had never looked 
or spoken in that way before. 

So they started. Ah! what a different journey 
it was from the last which Bessie had made, six 
months ago, to the old city, that afternoon when 
she and Koy first held each other's hand under the 
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grey pollard willows by the halmg-bank road. 
Then the March sun was shining cheerily on the 
little half-opened buds which covered the elm trees 
with a soft olive tint, and the skylarks sprung up 
from the brown fields and carolled a merry song, 
whilst she and her lover walked by the dyke side, 
talking of all the joy that life should bring them, 
feeling as if no angry word, no thought even of 
distrust or suspicion could ever part them any 
more. And she remembered, as they reac}ied the 
city and passed by the gaol on their way to the 
street where Mr. Hastings lived, how she had 
looked up to the grim frowning walls with an un- 
defined dread which had never quite died out since 
the time when she was a little child, and used to 
be frightened into submission by threats of being 
shut up in the "prison-hole." Now Roy, her 
lover, he who should have been her husband, was 
there in that same '• prison-hole," waiting his trial 
for murder; perhaps waiting his death; and she 
was going to see him. Those grim gates would 
close upon her by and by; she would have to face 
the rude stare of gaolers and turnkeys, of prisoners 
too, whose hands were black with crime and their 
faces foul with guilt. 
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The poor girl was trembling all over, but Janita 
spoke not a word to her. She knew that no help 
but God's could strengthen Bessie for the holy, 
beautiful work which he had given her to do. 
And she knew, too, that when that work was done, 
there would come into the poor tired heart that 
great peace which duty accomplished never fails to 
leave. 

On they went, over the smooth turnpike road, 
past green pastures where sheep browsed and 
patient cattle sheltered from the autumn breeze ; 
beneath fast thinning hedgerows, past barley fields 
where reapers were binding the latest sheaves of 
harvest. Then past Mrs. Canon Crumpet's ele- 
gant villa, and little clumps of suburban residences, 
which seemed to have rooted themselves round the 
parent city like green suckers round a gnarled old 
tree that is ready to drop for very age and rotten- 
ness. Soon the cab wheels jolted upon the stony 
pavement of St. Olave's, and the great Minster 
front looked down upon them, the sun-light tipping 
its airy pinnacles and flashing from its traceried 
windows. 

A few more turnings brought them to the gate- 
way of the gaol. After a great rattling of bolts 
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and chains, the iron-spiked door was thrown open, 
and closed again when they had passed it, with a 
clang that seemed to make the whole place 
shake. 

They found themselves now in a square court- 
yard, surrounded by high stone walls whose tops 
were guarded by thickly planted iron spikes. From 
this court-yard a second gateway, bolted and 
chained like the first, led them into another in- 
closure, in one comer of which stood the govemor^s 
residence, looking like a prison itself with its 
massive battlements and narrow grated windows. 
There they got out, and after waiting for some 
time in a cell-like gloomy room, the governor came 
to them. 

He was a tall, grave man, not harsh exactly in 
his manner, but very stem, and with that autocratic 
bearing which is acquired by men who are placed 
in positions of authority, especially when that au- 
thority has to be exercised over criminals. Bessie 
thought she had never seen anything so awful as 
his look, when, after reading the magistrate's note 
of admission, he peered into her face as if search- 
ing there for the share she had had in Boy's 
crime. That look made her tremble again. 
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"You are the young woman, I suppose, who 
has been sent to see the prisoner." 

Bessie's lips moved, but she was far too fright- 
ened to speak. And it seemed to send such a chill 
through her to hear her own brave Roy, Eoy who 
had been so kind and good to her, spoken of in 
that way as " the prisoner." 

The governor rang the bell. A turnkey ap- 
peared, with a great bunch of keys hanging to his 
girdle, clanking at every step which he took on the 
stone pavement. 

"Bring Number Ninety-seven out of the second 
ward of untried prisoners, into the gaoler's private 
room, and then come back and take this young 
woman to him. She is to stay half an hour. You 
are to wait at the door and bring her back into 
this office again." 

The turnkey went away. After a few minutes, 
which seemed like an hour to poor Bessie, trem- 
bling all the time under the govemor^s stem 
scrutiny, she heard his bunch of keys clanking up 
the long corridor. 

"Young woman, follow me." 

Bessie had never been spoken to in that way 
before. It was worse than even Miss Hepzibali's 
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interminable scold. If she had been a prisoner 
herself, convicted of the worst of crimes, the voice 
need not have been more harsh. Choking back 
the tears which were ready to rain down her cheeks, 
she followed the man through a long stone passage, 
in which several policemen were loitering about, 
one or two of whom stared rudely at her, and whis- 
pered — "sweetheart," "uncommon pretty;" past 
wards of convicted felons, who crowded to the 
grated doors to get a sight of her, and into a long 
corridor lined on each side with doorways, all num- 
bered and studded with iron nails. The turnkey 
opened one of these. 

*^Walk forward, young woman. You've got 
half an hour to stop." 

Then he shut the door after her with a resound- 
ing clang. Once more she and Boy stood in each 
other s presence. 

It was a small square room, the floor, roof, tod 
sides composed of single blocks of stone. A very 
narrow window, crossed with iron bars, looked into 
a ward where some felons were pacing up and down, 
chained in couples, and guarded by policemen. 
There was a table in the room and two chairs, all 
fastened to the floor by clamps of iron. Opposite 
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to her, with his hack to the window, stood Roy, 
erect, nohle as ever. There was no brand of guilt 
on that clear forehead, no shame of evil deeds in 
the brave, straightforward glance of the keen blue 
eyes. Calm as if it was his own cottage home at 
Meadowthorpe,and no prison cell, in which he stood. 
" Hardened," as Abigail said to Miss Hepzibah only 
a week ago. Yes, very hardened. 

But Bessie scarcely saw him. Her eyes were 
fixed on the floor. There was a choking sensation 
in her throat, her fingers clasped each other ner- 
vously under her grey plaid shawl. She did not 
know how he looked. She could not tell whether 
there was anger or forgiveness in the face which 
was turned upon her now. She only knew that she 
had wronged him very much, and that in some way 
or other she must find words to ask his pardon. 
And soon too. Even now she could hear the 
gaoler's step outside, every footfall telling off a 
moment from the little spell of time in which her 
work must be done. 

**Roy," she began, very falteringly at first, but 
gathering strength as she went on — " Roy, I dare- 
say you'll be surprised to see me. — ^But Miss Jane 
got me a note to come. I wanted to tell you that 
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Fm vmy sorry I azigered joa so that afternoon in 
the Hall fid«L — It was Terr wron^ of me^ and I 
hope Yoa*II forj^ire me, and not think any more 
aboot it. Acd — and there was something else I 
wanted to say to yoo. I wanted to tell yon that I 
nerer loved anyone bni yon, and I lore you jnst 
the same now as ever I did. I couldn't be happy 
any more nntQ Fd told yon this.** 

They had come nearer to each other as she spoke. 
Now he held ont his arms. There was no need for 
words to say that he forgave her, no need for even 
one look to tell the deep love he bore her. She 
came and felt herself held closely to him, more 
closely than ever she had been held before. Stand- 
ing there, heart to heart, there came over them 
both that perfect peace, which no prison bars, nor 
even death itself, can keep back from those who 
love each other faithfully. 

By and by Bessie lifted up her face to look at 
him. Then she saw how changed he was in that 
one little week. They had cut off nearly all his 
hair, the beautiful curling hair that she used to be 
80 proud of. They had put on him the coarse, ill- 
fitting prison garb, which marred, though it could 
not spoil, the grand outlines of his figure. And his 
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face wore already the deep lines of pain, that men- 
tal pain which is so hard to bear, which stamps upon 
the finest features an impress, which no after-joy 
can take away. 

Bessie would have left him then, but he held her 
fast. She had always been dear to him, but never 
so dear as now ; this simple village ^rl, who in his 
hours of prosperity had been so coy and coquettish, 
Bo slow to tell her love, so wilful and petulant ; but 
who was not ashamed to claim him now that prison 
walls parted them, and the stain of murder lay upon 
his name, the name he had always worn so proudly. 
Only on his name though, not upon his soul. No, 
thank God, not there. And she must know this. 

** Bessie," he said, **I never told you a lie yet," 

" No, Roy, you never did." 

" And I never will. And so I say now, as I 
shall maybe say it by and by before God and the 
holy angels, that I never did Peter Monk any hurt, 
that he died from no act of mine. Do you believe 
this, Bessie ?" 

" Yes, Eoy. I do believe you. And people may 
say what they like, but I never will believe any- 
thing but that." 

^^ I know he hated me, Bessie, and may God 
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forgiye me if I often had eyQ thonghts of him. 
Itfshard'to think ought else of a man as is trying to 
win from you what yon love best in all the world ; 
and he was trying to win you from me, wasn't he, 
Bessie r 

No answer, but only the touch of Bessie's lips 
upon his hand« And that touch told that, come 
what might, no one should ever win her from him 
now, 

" Bessie, darling, I never misdoubted you while 
that night I saw you dancing with Peter Monk. I 
always did think you loved me, though you was over 
shy to say it straight out, as a many would have 
done. But when I stood behind that old elm-tree 
in the Hall field and saw him leading you up and 
down among the rest of 'em, and you looking so 
bright and happy ^ 

'' No, Roy, I wasn't happy." 

" Weren't you, darling ? Well, Tm glad of it, 
for I shouldn't like to think as you was the girl to 
be made happy by a man like him. But I did 
think when I seed you together, well maybe it's 
better so. Maybe she'd rather wed a man who can 
always go about with the outside show of a gentle- 
man, than me as has to tew hard and wear a rough 
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suit. And then, Bessie, I know it was a wicked 
thought, but I did feel as if I could have killed 
him. It was so hard to see him 'ticing you away 
from me, and you so pleased like with his fine 
London ways, and yet to know all the time that he 
was a man as would never bring you to nought but 
misery. But you won't go to London now, Bessie, 
will you?" 

" No, Eoy, I won't. And I don't want to go any- 
where, only you go with me. And then I don't 
care where it is that I go." 

** Please God it shall be so," said Eoy, solemnly. 
Holding her as he did then, hearing her words of 
loving truth, knowing that at last she was all his 
own, — death, the death that might be so near, seemed 
very bitter. 

"But," he continued, still keeping her close by 
him, " I must tell you the rest. We had some 
words, Peter Monk and me, after I'd seen him 
dancing with you, and then I went away down to 
father's garden. Fd been there a good bit when I 
looked up and seed him sitting on the willow stump 
by the second Hall field. He'd got something u«p 
to his face as if he was drinking, but I was over 
far off to see exact what it was. And when he got 
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up to come along again, I set off to the other end 
of the garden, for I didn't want to get speech of 
him any more. That was the last time I ever seed 
him. After that I stopped a long time in the 
garden, trying to look straight at things, and say- 
ing to myself over and over again, to get used to it 
in a manner, ^ Bessie's forsaken me. Bessie's gcnng 
to London with Peter Monk.' And I thought that 
if God let things go that way, it wasn't for me to 
find fault ^-ith 'em, for He shapes the world BKs 
own way, and He'll bring it out right at last, with- 
out us helping Him on with our bits o' notions. So 
I tried to forgive Peter Monk, and not be so hard 
upon him ; but oh ! Bessie ! I couldn't. I couldn't 
frame nought but bitterness agen him. I heard 
the church clock strike nine, and then ten, and 
eleven, and twelve, and when it struck twelve I 
remembered that mother would be waiting for me, 
and thinking something was up, for I was never 
used to being late of a night. And then I set off 
home, and mother looked hard at me, but I couldn't 
tell her nought. I felt as if I didn't care to say 
nothing to nobody. Next thing I heard was that 
Peter Monk had been found drowned in the dyke. 
Poor fellow, I didn't wish him such ill-luck as that. 
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It's a cold bed for anyone is yon slime and sedge, 
with the eels crawling over you, and the muddy 
river weed winding roimd and roimd, Pd be sorry 
to see anyone laid there. And Monk shouldn't ha' 
laid there either if I could have given a hand to 
help him out. Nay, Bessie, darling, I didn't 
mean to make you cry about it," he continued, 
for Bessie's tears were falling fast now. . But 
a sudden thought came over him. Perhaps 
those tears might be for Peter Monk. "Bes- 
sie," he said, "tell me truly. It's the last 
time I shall ever ask you. Did you love Peter 
Monkr 

Bessie had never moved her face from his arm 
all the time that he was speaking. Now she lifted 
it up, and there was a Uttle pride shining through 
her tears, 

" No, Eoy. I did not love Peter Monk. I was 
foolish enough to be pleased when he told me I 
was the best-looking girl in the parish, and I was 
sort o' proud to go down the street with him, be- 
cause he looked more of a gentleman than other 
folks did ; but I didn't care for him all the time, 
no, Tm sure I didn't, and I never did love anybody 
but you, Roy, and people may say what they will 
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of jon, and the worst may come that can come, 
I shall always do the same.'' 

*^ Bless you for that, Bessie T 

A beam of sunlight came in through the barred 
window just then, and rested upon both of them 
as they stood there, side by side. But Eoy and 
Bessie in their prison cell needed no brightness 
that U could give them. Let it go to the Hall at 
Meadowthorpe, sunbeams were much wanted there. 
The gaoler rattled at the door with his bunch of keys. 

" Time's up, young woman." 

« Good-bye, Roy." 

" Good-bye, Bessie." 

And then for the first time in all their lives they 
looked into each other's eyes with a long, long look 
of trust, perfect trust, such trust as even life itself 
might 1)0 laid down to win. After that she left hinu 

The turnkey might stare rudely at her; the 
polioomon might wliisper their remarks as she 
puwod; the felons might leer upon her with 
guilty, gloating looks, Bessie could not tell 'if 
llu\v did. When she reached the govemor^s room 
iigiun, tlanitu, who was waiting for her there, 
kumv by tho smile ujx)n her white, tear-stained 
f«o^, tlmt. tlto >\*x)nit \\'as over ; that whatever else 
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might come, no evil could come to them now, 
having faith in each other. 

So they went back again to the Aspens, where 
the blackbirds were singing in the apple-tree 
branches, and the canary twittering in his cage 
outside the window ; where Miss Hepzibah was 
skimming symp to preserve her apricots, and 
Abigail was scouring pans in the back kitchen. 
After that day Bessie went about her work as 
usual, a little paler and quieter than before, but 
polishing spoons and washing up glasses and 
waiting at table quite as well as ever. ^ In fact. 
Miss Hepzibah thought better than ever, for now 
the girl wasn't always breaking off work to run to 
that window that looked out into the square, and 
never loitered on her errands, or got into bad 
tempers with the plain cook. 

And Roy waited patiently in his prison cell, and 
day by day the November Assizes drew nearer, no 
one knowing whether or not at their close the 
scaffold would be put up outside the gaol w^alls, 
and the death bell rung whilst a gaping multitude 
feasted their eyes upon the ghastly paraphernalia 
of execution, and watched the dying throes of the 
hangman's victim. 

VOL. III. G 
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village of Meadowthorpe soon 
^^'ent back to its usual sedate 
liabits, after Noelline's wedding 
day. The free seats, which had 
been removed to allow the bridal procession to pass 
up the church aisle, were replaced. The festive 
garlands, which poor Eoy had helped to arrange, 
were torn down, and the props cut up for firewood. 
The triumphal arches at the Hall and church 
gates, those arches whose gay devices had cost 
Bon Royland's garden its choicest dahlias and 
geraniums, were pulled to pieces, and the flowers 
bcHomed into Meadowthorpe dyke, whose slow 
current floated them in process of time to St. 
Oluve's, And there the little boys fished them 
out witli sticks, after which they were carried 
borne and stuck into glass bottles, and placed as 
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ornaments in the dingy windows of the dingy back 
streets of that dingy old city. 

Almost before the last laurel festoon had faded, 
or the bridal bouquets lost all their fragrance, that 
" sad affair of poor Monk's " was quite forgotten. 
Roy wore away his days in St. Olave's goal, un- 
remembered save by one or two who wept for him 
and prayed for him ; his father and mother, Bessie, 
Janita, Miss Alwyne, not many more than these, 
unless, perhaps, the new steward cast a thought 
upon him as he sat alone in the splendid Hall 
dining-room. Some said that visit of Mr. Rivers 
to London was connected with Roy, that he had 
gone up to engage counsel for the trial which was 
to take place in November. But no one knew 
exactly, for the steward was so very quiet and 
reserved, so different to his charming sister, who 
took the whole village into her confidence and 
never appeared to have any secrets from any one. 

The affair was discussed at Mrs. Narrowby's 
working party the week after the wedding, when 
that supreme event itself had been talked thread- 
bare. It — the murder — ^was a very shocking 
thing, Mrs. Narrowby said, very shocking indeed. 
She hoped it would be a warning to all the young 
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men of Meadowthorpe not to give way to such 
ungovernable tempers. She had got a tract down 
from St. Olave's, "The Murderer Convicted," 
which she intended to circulate in her district, with 
a view to impressing the minds of the lower classes 
with the heinousness of the crime which had been 
perpetrated amongst them by one of their own 
number. And she had spoken to Mr. Mabury 
about improving the event at church by a series of 
discourses, anything from the pulpit came with so 
much weight. But Mr. Mabury thought it would 
be better to defer any pulpit reference until after 
the young man was executed, or, at any rate, until 
after he was sentenced, as then he should be able 
to enter more at large upon the evil effects of 
unbridled passion, a subject on which he was 
already turning over a few thoughts. 

Miss Vere Aubrey said that it had given her 
nerves quite a shock. She had been obliged to 
call in medical advice. Such depravity was ap- 
palling, especially in a quiet village like Meadow- 
thorpe. And coming immediately after the 
wedding day, too ; but no doubt the young man 
had been maturing his plans for some time, know- 
ing that poor Monk would be down from London 
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to see the merrymaking. There really appeared 
to be no limit to the wickedness of some people. 
The village morality had received a stain which, 
like that of Eizzio's blood, could never be effaced. 
And then, with a perceptible accession of stateli- 
ness, Miss Vere Aubrey requested one of the 
lower class fellow-Christians to pass her a pair of 
scissors. 

Mrs. Mabury was most impressed with the har- 
dened demeanour of the criminal. It was so very 
distressing. But surely he would confess before 
the sentence was carried into effect. She hoped 
the chaplain would pay every attention to his state 
of mind. It was so shocking for a criminal to be 
executed without confessing. And, of course, no 
one had the slightest doubt of his guilt. At least, 
every one who expressed an opinion on the subject 
said that the young man was sure to be hanged. 
Mr. Eivers was the only person who reserved 
judgment. But then Mr. Rivers was so very silent. 
No one could ever tell what Mr. Rivers thought 
about anything. 

Yes, Mrs. Maguire said that Mr. Rivers was 
very silent, very silent indeed. Could Mrs. Ma- 
bury tell her whether there was any truth in the 
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report that the new steward had been visiting at 
St. Olave's Deanery rather attentively of late? 
She had heard a whisper that something was going 
on in that direction, and no one was so likely to be 
correctly informed as Mrs. Mabury, who had con- 
nections in the Close. Was there anything in it, 
now? 

Whereupon Mrs. Mabury smiled pleasantly, and 
said, that, of course, she should not like it men- 
tioned publicly as the ajffair was so very recent, 
but she had every reason to believe that there would 
be a wedding in the Close before long, and that 
Meadowthorpe Hall would be called upon to wel- 
come a new mistress. A very suitable one, too, 
for every one knew that Miss Somers was admir- 
ably qualified to sustain the position of any gen- 
tleman to whom she united herself in marriage. 
She was so exceedingly dignified and self-possessed, 
to say nothing of her charming temper and the 
handsome fortune which she inherited from the 
first Mrs. Somers. 

And when once that subject was launched, a tide 
of curiosity set in from upper-class fellow-christ- 
ianity, which drifted poor Koy far away into the 
region of f orgetf ulness. 
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Mrs. Colonel Gore was enjoying her wedding- 
tour very much, so she said to Miss Somers in a 
letter dated from Paris. They were going up the 
Rhine, and then into Italy, to Rome and Naples 
and Venice. After that they should stay a few 
days in Paris again on their return home, when 
she should try to get a Cashmere shawl for dear 
Elene. Paris was such a charming place for 
shawls, such variety, such beautiful designs, and 
the price so reasonable, too; though, of course, 
dear Elene would not mind about that. And 
then, after a little chatter about the Louvre, and 
the fine pictures, and the Parisian women, Noelline 
sent her love to all the dear Meadowthorpe people. 
She should never forget the kindness she had re- 
ceived from them, especially Mrs. Narrowby, who 
really had been quite a mother to her, so exceed- 
ingly confidential and friendly. It was quite a 
possession to have such a friend as Mrs. Narrowby. 
And the dear Misses Narrowby, too, who were so 
good and useful, would Elene remember her most 
affectionately to the dear Misses Narrowby, and 
also to Janita Kaebum ? She knew that Elene 
did not visit at the Aspens, but if she gave the 
message to any of the Narrowbys, they would for- 
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ward it to ]Miss Raebum^ "the families are so very 
intimate, you know, almost united already .** And 
pray when was that wedding going to take place — 
the wedding that had been talked about so long, 
even before she left Meadowthorpel At which, 
for of course Elene read the letter to Cecilia Nar- 
rowby, the diamond-shaped young lady smiled, 
and said she should rejoice to welcome Miss Kae- 
bum as a sister, she knew no one who would suit 
Longden so well, and she really felt as if the Pro- 
fessor's niece were already one of themselves, they 
all loved her so much. 

Next time Mr. Eivers went to St. Olave's Dean- 
ery, the letter was read to him; and when she came' 
to the wedding paragraph, Elene told him Miss 
Narrowby's annotation thereupon, adding a little 
bit out of her own imagination, to the effect that 
the affair must be drawing very near now, for Miss 
Raebum had been seen in one of the outfitting es- 
tablishments at St. Olave's, which was a sure sign. 
Most likely, too, Mr. Longden intended to establish 
himself in Exeter, as his mother once hinted to 
Mrs. Gore, which was the reason they heard nothing 
about house-taking and furnishing. 

Mr. Bivers did not smile at the intelligence as 
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Cecilia Narrowby had done, but he said it would 
be a very suitable match, very suitable indeed, 
everything that could be wished on both sides. 
And then he began to walk up and down the long 
drawing-room, looking remarkably grave, as he often 
looked now, whilst Elene, as she watched him 
grinding his patent boots into the expensive velvet- 
pile carpet, resolved that when she was married she 
would take an early opportunity of speaking to 
Gavin about that habit he had got into of walking 
up and down rooms ; it was so very destructive to 
a good carpet, and so annoying, especially to ladies 
who had never been accustomed to anything of 
that kind. 

The new steward, returning from his rides over 
the estate, often saw Longden Narrowby going into 
the Aspens just about tea-time, sometimes with a 
book under his arm, sometimes with a roll of paper 
which looked very much like music, most likely a 
duet which they were going to practise together, 
as their voices suited each other so charmingly. And 
often when Gavin was sitting in Mr. Narrowby's 
office at the Duke's yard, looking over plans and 
proposed alterations, the young man would point 
out in quite a chance, accidental way, some im- 
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provement which had been suggested to him in 
this or that design. Miss Eaebum had said how 
nicely a Tudor window might be placed in the end 
cottage on the Muchmarsh road, and how that 
entrance to the village would be beautified by the 
planting of a double row of Italian poplars, like 
those which had been placed in the old steward's 
time along the Dykeland causeway. Or he just 
happened to go across with Julia to the Prof essor^s 
one evening not long ago, and Miss Eaebum 
sketched him a design for the new gardens which 
they were laying out on the waste land, beyond 
Meadowthorpe Marsh. " You know, Mr. Eivers, 
everyone allows that Miss Eaebum has perfect 
taste in all such things as these," Longden would 
say, and then throw the sketch across for the steward 
to examine. 

Such indications as these, together with many 
others equally trifling and suggestive, made it 
evident that a change was impending at the 
Aspens; though Gavin Eivers could not help 
thinking sometimes that had he been in young Nar- 
rowb/s place, he could not have handled Janita's 
name so carelessly, or spoken with such insouciancey 
with such an unembarrassed air of the confidences 
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which passed between them. But then people 
thought differently about these things. Of course 
Miss Kaeburn was nothing to him, nothing at all. 
There was no need that he should trouble himself 
about any possibilities or probabilities connected 
with her. Elene Somers, soft, serene, tranquil, 
like some full-bosomed fleecy cloud, floating through 
the blue depths of a summer sky, was far better 
fitted to be the mistress of his home, the guardian 
of its peace, than that sensitive, wayward little 
Janita, fitful as April sunshine, sometimes trustful, 
sometimes shy, whose pretty ways had so fascinated 
him only a few weeks ago; whose falseness too had 
stung him so bitterly. 

That was what Gavin Rivers said to himself, 
forcing back any lingering doubts by his sister's 
clear, emphatic words — " Mrs. Narrowby told me 
so herself." It was all right. Of course it was all 
right. And yet — . He picked up the sketch 
which Longden had thrown across to him, and, 
under pretence of looking over it at his leisure, 
with a view to having the suggested improvements 
carried into effect, he took it to his own little office 
room at the Hall ; where he pondered over it for 
nearly an hour, Araby, the black mare, standing 
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at the garden gate all the time, saddled and bridled 
in readiness for a canter to St. Olave's Deanerv. 

But still, when the new steward's engagement 
was made public — which publication took place 
shortly after the working party at Gablehouse — 
everyone said what a very excellent match it was 
on both sides. Miss Somers would make such a 
charming mistress for Meadowthorpe HalL She 
had such a stately presence, such dignified self- 
possessed manners ; she was so amiable, too, would 
accommodate herself so readily to any little pecu- 
liarities of temper. For though Mr. Biyers was 
very much respected in Meadowthorpe, no one more 
so, yet it could not be denied that he was peculiar 
rather, and these peculiarities had increased lately. 
It was well that he knew his own failings, and 
sought as his wife a lady who would bear with him 
patiently. Yes, it was an excellent match. Even 
Mrs. Narrowby was constrained to say that, with 
the exception of her own girls, any of whom, as 
regarded temper and disposition, would have suited 
him very well, ]Mr. Kivers could not have chosen 
more judiciously, or better secured his own happi- 
ness, than by placing the Dean's daughter in the 
position she was destined to occupy. 
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There was no need then for him to be so fitful 
and moody. No need for him to withdraw from 
general society, to decline all the friendly dinners 
and quadrille parties and supper engagements which 
the good people of Meadowthorpe — especially when 
Miss Somers was visiting at the Rectory — ^pressed 
upon him. No need whatever for him to wear the 
Hall carpets into thin places with pacing up and 
down them for hours together ; or to go moping 
along by the dykeside with his hands behind him, 
as Dr. Maguire had seen him moping night after 
night, when the autumn damps were falling, and 
regard for his health would have kept him at his 
own fireside. 

Perhaps it was in one of these lonely walks by 
the dykeside that Gavin Rivers found, half buried 
amongst the black rotting leaves and slimy duck- 
weed, a flask with the initials P. M. scratched upon 
it. He sent it to Roy's counsel, and Roy's counsel 
took it to the tailoring estabKshment at the west 
end, where it was identified by a shopman as the 
same which Peter Monk usually carried about with 
him, filled with spirits. 

But no doubt the steward felt his sister's loss 
very much. It was the loss of his sister, so the 
Meadowthorpe people said, that made him se- 
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elude himself so much from general society, and 
look so very sombre and moody when he did 
make his appearance in public. Miss Kivers was 
such a charming woman, so kind and winning. He 
must miss her very much indeed. A woman like 
Miss Kivers, lea\'ing any home, must take away 
much of its sunshine with her. The Square people 
were quite sure of that. Then she was so devoted 
to him, studied his welfare in every thing, always 
spoke so sweetly to him, had told her friends over 
and over again that it was the dearest wish of her 
heart to see him comfortably settled with a wife 
who would more than supply her place to him— in 
short, she was everything that a sister could be. 
He must indeed be very lonely now that her voice 
no longer made music in his home, and her sweet 
face no longer moved like sunshine through those 
great deserted rooms. Yes, no wonder that the 
new steward appeared dispirited at times. 

But all would be right when the new year came 
in, and the bells of Meadowthorpe church rang out 
once more a merry bridal peal, and the Hall wel- 
comed a new mistress, with smiles of liveried ser- 
vants, and fluttering of white favours, and shouting 
of village children. All would be right then. 

So Gentility Square said. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

^ND what of Janita? — ^poor Janita 
whose trouble had to be borne 
alone ; for whom there was no 
friend to be to her what she had 
been to Bessie Ashton — the bringer of peace and 
reconciliation. What of poor Janita? 

Some one has said that there is in the history of 
every true soul, a valley of the shadow of death, 
through which it must needs journey to perfect 
rest. To this valley Janita had come. She went 
through it as all do, alone, telling no one of the 
terrors she met and conquered, asking help from 
none but God. When at last light came, it was to 
reveal a quite new life, one out of which happiness 
had gone, that something nobler than happiness 
might take its place. 
Often in the darkness of night a traveller, home- 
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ward bound, crosses the frontier of a new country, 
and finds at sunrise, instead of level plains and 
golden harvest fields, only rocky defiles, pine 
forests within whose shadow many a noisome beast 
may lurk, and fir-clad mountains steep and hard to 
climb, but from whose summits, once reached, he 
may see that ^hich the level plain hid from him — 
his native land, the home whither he is journeying. 

Janita had left the smooth plains and golden 
harvest fields. She had crossed the frontier line. 
Before her stretched the rugged mountain path, 
beyond that — ^heaven, rest, home. 

But they were far off. She could not see them 
now. All that she could see was the rugged moun- 
tain path, steep and hard to climb. Far away be- 
hind her, gone for ever now, the sunshine and the 
happiness and the hope which belong only to the 
blessed season of youth. Could the future give 
her anything like what the past had taken ? Janita 
thought not. 

She had been unwise. She had made what 
society calls a great mistake. Unconsciously, she 
had ventured her all and lost it. For the last six 
months her life had been just one pleasant dream* 
Now the waking had come. A hard waking, full 
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of humiliation and bitterness. Oh, to have swept 
out the whole memory of the past, all its sunshine, 
all its brightness! Oh, to have purchased with 
forgetfulness of joy, f orgetfulness of sorrow, too ! 
If she could but have put away the whole of that 
Meadowthorpe life, and gone back to the dear old 
Inverallan home, where none of these things ever 
came, where she was happy without knowing it, 
where grief, when it came at all, was kissed away 
before it had time to leave one bitter memory be- 
hind. Oh, if she had never left Inverallan ! Why 
could they not have let her stay in the old, old 
home t But it was too late now. 

And then she remembered those words of Miss 
Alwyne's, spoken long ago, words which seemed so 
empty of meaning when she in her young hopeful- 
ness first listened to them. 

'^If that will should one day meet you as a cross, 
ieavy and hard to bear, carry it bravely, carry it 
patiently. It is but for a little while. There is no 
cross so borne which He who gave it will not one 
day exchange for an eternal crown." 

This was her cross, then. Janita looked through 
the coming years, those years from which all joy 
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and hope had been swept away ; and beyond them 
she saw the crown. 

These thoughts passed through the young girl's 
mind as she sat in Miss Alwyne's little attic room 
one Sunday evening, listlessly gazing over the vil- 
lage to Meadowthorpe marsh and the dyke, whose 
course she could trace by long lines of grey pollard 
willows. Sunset was steeping the marshes in purple 
and crimson, and brightening the old gables of the 
Hall, ju^t as it had brightened them two months 
ago. But Janita had better not think any more about 
that evening two months ago. To remember it 
now could do no good. She must learn to forget. 
Some people find that lesson hard ; so might she. 
Still, it must be learned. 

Whilst she sat there in her little attic study^ 
Gavin Rivers was sauntering in the Deanery gar- 
*den with the fair lady so soon to be his wife, 
and Mrs. Colonel Gore, who was a regular attend- 
ant on the outward means of grace, was kneeling 
side by side with her husband in a fashionable 
London church ; her velvet-covered prayer-book 
open before her at that portion of the service in 
which good people pray that all who profess and 
call themselves Christians may hold the faith in 
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the bond of peace and in righteousness of life. 
If some of the "amens " to that prayer were more 
heartfelt, none were so musical as Mrs. Gore's. 

Yes, Janita, it does seem wrong that you 
should ever have left Inverallan, the manse home 
where you might have been so happy. For no 
fault of yours, either. You were content, you 
were very happy. Agnes loved you as a sister, 
you were far more than any sister to Willie Home. 
It does seem wrong that you should be starving 
now for the love which would never have failed you 
there. 

But have patience. As Larry Stead said at the 
little band-meeting in Mrs. Cloudie's cottage only 
a week ago — 

" There's a vast o' things i' this here world as 
beats the best on us to know why they was let to 
go on. And with all our spelling and contriving, 
we can't make no sense of 'em. We're just like 
a set o' little bairns as scarce knows their letters, 
tewing wi' a long bible chapter an' forgetting what 
one verse says afore we get to t' middle o' t' next. 
Poor little bairns ! they'll read it better hy and by, 
uobbut their patience houlds out. And this 
thought's been much laid upon my mind of a late. 

U2 
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It's a dark road and a rough un too, as God Al- 
mighty puts some on us to travel, heaps o' stones 
and pitfalls, and never a light to show us where 
they are. But it's a Father's hand leads us, and 
all as we've got to do is to keep a strong grip on 
it. A strong grip, that's all, and we'll get safe 
through afore long." 

Plain words, but wrapping up a great truth. 

Little by little Janita came to know somewhat 
of this truth. Hitherto, she had thought of life 
as a thing that is only meant to bring joy, never 
anything else but joy. Now, she learned the les- 
son, always very painful and bitter to be learned, 
that joy is not God's only purpose for us here ; 
that He sends His children into the world to do 
and suffer, that only through doing and suffering 
true nobility of character is won. Joy is often the 
last link in the chain, a link which we never see 
until heaven shows it to us. What she had to do 
now was to go on steadily through the gloom, know- 
ing that though the way might be long and the 
night dark, a Father's hand was strong to uphold 
and a Father's wisdom true to guide. Leaving 
the sunshine behind, going once more into the old 
track of duty, never faltering over any work 
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which he gave her to do, there might come at 
last, even to her, that light which is sown for 
the upright. 

Perhaps her life might not be very happy any 
more, but it might always be worthy, always full 
of good fruits, both for herself and others. One 
thing was certain, she need not waste it in regret 
for the past. And since, by God's purpose, some 
doors in her heart were closed, some rooms there 
empty and unfurnished, she would fill with richer 
adorning those of which she still held the key. 
Then, when heaven at last gave what earth denied, 
she should find that she had lost nothing in what 
here seemed so great a loss. In that upper world 
her life would not be less beautiful because here it 
was but half lived. 

Courage, then, Janita. There may be much 
nweetness in store for you yet, much deep quiet- 
hearted content when you have travelled far enough 
to see the bright side of the cloud which now 
shows you only its gloom. Nothing but its gloom. 
The time may come when the steward of Meadow- 
thorpe would give all he has, home, wealth, every- 
thing, to win that peace which you will win by and 
by, the peace of a heart at rest with itself and God. 
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It is an old story, that of the Peruvian silver 
mines. We have read how the runaway slave, hunt- 
ed by his pursuers, fled up the mountain side, and 
dinging to the branches of a young sapling which 
grew there, tore it from the ground and discovered 
at its roots the precious metal which revealed 
Potosi's untold wealth. That young sapling was 
never planted again. It might have lived for 
many and many a year on the fertile mountain 
side; birds might have built their nests in the 
branches of it, and weary travellers slept beneath 
its shade. But it told of the mines of Peru. 
That was enough. A nobler work that, than shel- 
tering weary travellers, or fluttering young green 
leaves in the simshine. And having done its work, 
they let it die. 

So, in many a human heart, the rude hand of 
disappointment, tearing up the bright flowers of 
hope and promise, finds at their roots the shining 
ore which tells of silver beneath. And when that 
wealth is won, who shall mourn if the flowers that 
might have been so fair, wither unheeded on the 
ground whose treasure they have died to reveal. 

Wait, Janita. If the flowers are dead, the 
silver is there still. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 




' ■f^^i'^S^HERE is no month so pleasant as 
October in some parts of this fair 
'^;~i^ vimi^T^^w; land of ours. October with its sil- 
iiftfe^-t*!^^ ver mists marking the ri ver^s course, 
its red sunsets flushing the far off mountains, its 
crisp frosty mornings when gossamer films spangled 
'with dew drops embroider every wild rose stem 
and bramble bush ; its afternoons steeped in golden 
sunshine, those warm, serene, deliciously lazy after- 
noons when you may saunter up and down your 
garden for hours together amongst richly-tinted 
autumn flowers, hearing no sound save the chirp of 
a solitary bird or the rustle of an over-ripe chestnut 
that falls through thinning branches to the sere 
leaves below. No time so pleasant as the October 
time. 

But October at Meadowthorpe was by no means 
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a month of delights. There autumn never laid his 
" fiery finger " on the leaves. All that he did was 
to stain them a dull sickly yellow, after which they 
rotted and fell, without passing through any of 
those intermediate tints of russet or crimson which 
glow upon hillside and mountain foliage. And 
before the last of these yellow leaves had rotted, 
whilst yet here and there a few hung like flutter- 
ing pennons from the topmost twigs of the elm- 
trees, Dykeland marsh began to pour its slow tide 
of malaria through the village, stealing into many 
a cottage home, breathing its poisonous breath into 
many a stalwart labourer or rosy-cheeked maiden, 
sucking the precious life out of merry children and 
grey-haired men alike. The death-bell used to toll 
more frequently, almost every day fever victims 
were carried into Meadowthorpe churchyard, whilst 
others, whose time had not yet come, struggled 
back again to health through weeks and months of 
slow dull pain. Just as Janita Kaebum had strug- 
gled last year at this time. 

But Meadowthorpe village, especially the upper 
portion of it, managed to make a pleasant thing of 
life, notwithstanding death-bells and malaria. As 
the season advanced. Gentility Square began to 
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think about a change of bonnets. People who had 
conveyances drove into St. Olave's and looked 
ronnd the milliners' shops. The !Misses Narrowby 
held many a cabinet council on the respective 
merits of velvet and plush. The Aubrey House 
ladies considered how their decaying charms might 
best be enhanced by an artistic arrangement of 
winter colours. For Norman features fade even 
as the humble Saxon do, and a pedigree that 
stretches ages away will not secure its possessor 
against crows' feet and withering cheeks. Miss 
Hepzibahy too, turned over her old boxes of trim- 
mings, and spent many precious hours in devising 
how they might most cheaply be converted into a 
wearable shape. 

One thing Miss Hepzibah had determined. She 
would set her face against the torrent of worldli- 
ness which had overflowed feminine Meadowthorpe 
since the advent of that Paris milliner in the High 
Street of St. Olave's, that Paris milliner who was 
always inviting ladies to go and inspect the fashions, 
and tempting Gentility Square with bonnets made 
after the same model as those worn by royal or 
imperial leaders of style. Accordingly, Miss Hep- 
zibah had her last year's chip dipped brown, and 
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trimmed by a native genius with ribbon to match, 
brown strings, brown bows, brown interior arrange- 
ments — everything brown. Janita did venture to 
suggest the expediency of a contrast inside, just 
one little touch of colour to relieve the general 
sombre hue, but the Professor's sister was immov- 
able on that point. Brown she had decided upon, 
and brown it should be. She was resolved to set 
an example to the parish, let others do as they might. 

Brown it was therefore. And when Miss Hep- 
zibah went to church next Sunday, she could 
scarcely give her mind to the sermon for thinking 
how consistent she was. She was of opinion, more- 
over, that Mr. Mabury ought to feel very much 
obliged to her for letting her light shine in that 
way. She was quite sure that whatever else might 
happen, no evil tempers would be roused by her 
bonnet, no precious afternoon leisure wasted in 
comments upon it, no remarks provoked by it which 
would prevent their makers from coming to the 
sacrament next time in a state of love and charity 
with all men. 

Poor Miss Hepzibah was never so much mistaken 
in her life. Since that eventful Sunday, the third 
Sunday in March, when the Hall family came to 
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clmrch for the first time, no bonnet had produced 
more excitement or been so ruthlessly criticised by 
the Gentility Square people, male and female, as 
they chatted over their i?vdne and cracked their after- 
dinner walnuts. The Professor^s sister, snorin^r 
more peacefully than usual in her arm-chair, be- 
cause of the conviction that neither envy, hatred, 
nor maKce had been roused by her consistent brown- 
iness, forgot that these are not the only unchristian 
dispositions extant, and that by provoking the scorn 
and contempt of the upper class " faithful hand- 
maids," she had called into action quite as repre- 
hensible a set of emotions as though she had goaded 
them into a breach of the tenth commandment by 
the most expensive piece of decoration that Paris 
ingenuity could devise. But you might have talked 
the length of many sermons to Miss Hepzibah, even 
had she been awake, before any such conviction as 
this would find lodgment in her mind. 

If Gentility Square laughed at her, however, 
that was all it did. Bonnet after bonnet, each 
more sumptuous than any that had preceded it, 
bloomed out in the green baize pews, until, before 
November was over, Mr. Mabury shed his bene- 
diction upon as brilliant a display of flowers, 
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plumes, and streamers, as any that a metropolitan 
chapel of ease, even in the height of the London 
season, could have produced. So much for Miss 
Hepzibah's well-intentioned efforts towards re- 
forming the parish. 

The rector^s lady did not buy her bonnet with 
the rest of the Meadowthorpe people. She would 
wait, so she said to her sister Emily Graham, 
until the great ball which was always held in St. 
Olave's during the assizes. She should get Eust- 
ace to drive her into town on the morning of the 
ball, when the principal members of the county 
families were to be seen loitering in the fashionable 
streets ; and after looking round amongst them, 
she should find out what was likely to be worn, 
and shape her course accordingly. That ball was 
so very convenient, it always brought the county 
families to town, and the St. Olave's county 
families dressed in such perfect taste, you could 
never do wrong in copying the county families. 

The rector^s lady would not have very long to 
wait for her new bonnet. The November Assizes 
were rapidly drawing near. Already the work-» 
men had begun to decorate the Hall of Guild in 
readiness for the ball. Tracking your way through 
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the dim little streets, you were met at every turn 
by arniouncements of concerts, lectures, theatrical 
performances, and various other amusements with 
which St. Olave's teemed during the assize week. 
Those people, too, who had lodgings to let, got 
their best linen out, and their best curtains put up, 
and placed neat little cards in the front windows, 
advertising their willingness to accommodate parties 
on reasonable terms. Wreaths and silver-spangled 
robes found their way into the High Street 
drapers' shops, dressmakers began to be " almost 
ran off their feet," a general bustle and flurry 
and excitement announced that St. Olave's was 
about to go through its biennial episode of gaiety. 

Roy would not wear away many more days of 
suspense in his prison cell. Bessie Ashton would 
not go about her work much longer with that sad 
submissive look on her sweet face, sweeter now 
than it had been in the old time of unstained 
happiness. Death or liberty — no one could tell 
which — ^was near at hand. Then the smile would 
come back to Bessie's face, she would work away 
more cheerily than ever at the humble little 

wedding preparations ; or but how would 

Bessie bear it if the worst came, if the death-bell 
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did ring, and the scaffold were built, and a gaping 
multitude gathered to gloat upon the throes of 
some one there I 

For, as Mr. Narrowby, rubbing his hands 
briskly, never failed to say when he met Miss 
Kaeburn, " The case is very dark, very dark case ; 
everything going against the young man, very dark 
indeed." 

So one pleasant Tuesday morning, after a fan- 
fare of trumpets and a great clanging of cathedral 
bells had heralded the arrival of the judges, and 
when clusters of noble-looking women and tall, 
distinguished men, promenading St. Olave's streets, 
proclaimed that the county ball was near at hand, 
Mr. Mabury drove his wife over to town and 
escorted her through the principal streets, where 
the rector's lady perceived that coloured velvet 
bonnets, with drooping crowns, were likely to be 
fashionable. Then, leaving her husband to enjoy 
himself amongst a few of his old college friends, 
she went to the Paris milliner's and selected a ruby 
velvet, whose like had never been seen in Meadow- 
tliorpe parish within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. That important business being ac- 
complished to her entire satisfaction, Mrs. Mabury 
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proceeded to call upon Mrs. Herbert Lees, daughter 
of the governor, to inquire if dear Mrs. Lees could 
be so kind as to get her two or three orders for the 
magistrate's box when this trial of young lioyland's 
came on. She was so very anxious to hear it, and 
so was Mrs. Narrowby, and so were the Misses 
Vere Aubrey, and she had promised, if possible, to 
get them orders ; for these murder cases were so 
very interesting, especially when you knew some- 
thing of the parties. And neither of the Misses 
Vere Aubrey had ever heard a trial for murder; so 
would dear Mi*s. Lees be so kind ? 

Mrs. Herbert Lees replied that she would do 
her best to oblige dear Mrs, Mabury, but really 
the St. Olave's people had beset her so with appli- 
cations for tickets, and her papa, too, had given 
away so many already, that she was afraid the 
magistrate's box would be sadly crowded, in fact, 
quite miconifortable. But there was no one in 
the world she would sooner oblige than dear 
Mrs. Mabury, and she thought she might 
venture to promise three or perhaps four orders 
for next Friday. She intended to hear young 
Eoyland's trial herself, papa had given her an 
order some time ago, and if Mrs. ]\labury would 
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call for her very early on Friday morning — ^not 
later than ten o'clock, as the court opened at 
eleven — ^they would all go together; it would be 
so pleasant to make up a nice little party, they 
should enjoy the day so much more. And then 
would Mrs. Mabury and the Misses Vere Aubrey 
and Mrs. Narrowby take a quiet cup of tea with 
her when they left the court? She would order a 
knife and fork tea to be ready at seven ; the trial 
would certainly not be over before then, and she 
was sure Mrs. Mabury would be so fatigued, 
" those murder cases, you know, are so exciting, 
and no possibility either of quitting the court for 
refreshment." Yes, they must all come home and 
take a quiet cup of tea with her after the case was 
decided. 

Mrs. Mabury said it was very thoughtful of 
dear Mrs Lees, and they would all of them join 
her in a quiet cup of tea after the affair was over. 
It was so kind of Mrs. Lees to think of such a 
thing. And really, as she said, those murder cases 
were very exciting, especially if the prisoner was 
brought in guilty, because it was such a very 
shocking thing to hear sentence pronounced upon 
a fellow-creature, such a very shocking thing. 
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But things of that kind would happen sometimes, 
and for her part she thought that capital punish- 
ment ought not to be abolished, though of course 
it was wretchedly depraved of the masses to take 
delight in witnessing an execution ; it was horrible, 
none but the very lowest could find any pleasure 
in seeing a man hanged. But she would call for 
dear Mrs. Lees at ten o'clock on Friday morning, 
in time to get places for the murder trial, and she 
should try and not forget her vinaigrette, the 
court was so close sometimes. 

And then after a little innocent chat about one 
or two incipient weddings and as many imaginarj' 
engagements, the elegant advocate of capital 
punishment took leave of her friend and went on 
to the Deanery, where she had promised to dine 
and afterwards see Elene dressed for the county 
ball in the evening. 

It was a gay ball, the gayest, so the papers said, 
that had been held in St. Olave's for many years. 
For a very superior regiment happened to be quar- 
tered in the barracks just then, a regiment which 
numbered amongst its officers several younger sons 
of the nobility. And then the bishop's lady had a 
few friends from London visiting her; and the 
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High Sheriff of the county, who had just be^i 
married, came to the ball with his bride, a dark- 
eyed Spanish-looking lady. And General Forte- 
mery with his staff, who had come down the day 
before to review the regiment, came too, so that 
it really was a very brilliant affair, quite worthy of 
the lengthy notice which it got in the St. Olave's 
Chronicle next morning. 

But every one said that no lady graced it more 
than the Dean's daughter. There might perhaps 
be prettier faces in the room. She was not so 
brilliant as the High Sheriff's dark-eyed bride, 
nor so sparkling as Emily Graham, Mrs. Mabury's 
youngest and most beautiful sister. But even 
those who preferred the brunette style of face were 
compelled to yield the palm of grace and dignity 
to Elene Somers — ^Elene in her white lace dress 
and lotos flower wreath, gliding serenely through 
quadrille after quadrille, or pacing the room arm 
in arm with Mr. Rivers, to whom she was to be 
married in a month. Oh, there was no one in the 
room so queenly, so tranquilly beautiful as the 
future mistress of Meadowthorpe Hall. So all the 
gentlemen said. 

Gavin Rivers did not win such golden opinions 
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from the ladies as his bride-elect did from the gen- 
tlemen. He was 90 very quiet, indeed almost 
morose, neither grace nor elegance in his manners, 
and no conversation, absolutely no conversation at 
all. It was really quite a bore to go through a 
figure with him. They wondered how the Dean's 
daughter could fancy him. And so plain too. 
Why, in a twelvemonth his hair would be quite 
grey. And such a very peculiar expression in his 
face, such an odd smile, so bitter and satirical. 
How could Miss Somers fancy him? 

Perhaps Miss Somers did not fancy him very 
much. Perhaps, though she would move through 
his home like a queen, she would not fill it with 
such store of love and sunshine as some one in 
Meadowthorpe could have lavished there. Per- 
haps by and by her perpetual serenity would satiate 
him, like the unchanging chords of some quiet 
sleepy tune. Very likely, most likely. But Elene 
Somers had been out eight or nine seasons. It 
began to be important that she should marry, 
whether she "fancied" the bridegroom or not. 
Besides, " Meadowthorpe Hall" was such a pretty 
address to engrave upon her visiting cards. The 
Rivers' motto, " True and firm," would look so well 
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upon her crested envelopes. Old Mrs. Rivers, 
who lived in that little crimson oratory of hers, 
reading the Experiences of the Saints, and never 
interfering with experiences of a more material 
nature, would make a model mothQr-in-law. And 
Mrs. Colonel Gore, with her handsome London 
house and entree to the choicest society of Bel- 
gravia, was the very ideal of a sister. With ad- 
vantages like these, to say nothing of high descent 
and considerable funded property, a little pecu- 
liarity on the part of the gentleman might easily 
be overlooked. There was much to fancy in his 
position, even though other things were not all 
that could be ^dshed. On the whole, it was a de- 
sirable match, a very desirable match. 

With such a future brightening before her, why 
should not Elene Somers be all smiles and tranquil 
beauty as she floated through the Hall of Guild 
on the night of the St. Olave's county ball, whilst 
Janita lay awake, counting the weary hours in her 
dim little room at the Aspens I And if Mr. Rivers 
did look rather moody, and if his fair partners left 
him one after another disgusted with his quietness 
and want of "conversation," and if there was a 
cloud upon his face and a somewhat repelling frown 
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on those overhanging brows of his, doubtless sensible 
people would set all these things down to anxiety 
on poor young Royland's account. For everyone 
knew that the new steward took a deep interest in 
that sad affair of the murder on the haling^bank 
road; and as the trial drew on it was only natural 
that he should feel depressed and troubled rather, 
especially as Mr. Narrowby, whose judgment 
could always be relied upon, gave it as his opinion 
that the young man would come to grief. 

It was this, they said, nothing more than this, 
that made Mr. Rivers so gloomy on the night of 
the county ball at St. Olave's. 
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CHAPTER. IX. 




SEIDAY morning came. Those of 
the county people and Close aris- 
tocracy who had been to the 
S^^^^tEJ Mayor's great Assize banquet the 
night before, opened their eyes wearily enough as 
the grey November dawn stole through their 
damask curtained windows. Then that same 
November dawn crept into the cell where Roy was 
sleeping for the last time on his narrow straw 
pallet. Before night came he might be free. Or 
he might be in that other cell, whose occupants 
were so well cared for, where private interviews 
were allowed without intervention of magisterial 
notes, and where the services of the chaplain could 
be commanded at a moment's notice. As Mr. Nar- 
rowby said, prisoners in the condemned cell of St. 
Olave's gaol were treated with such imiform con- 
sideration. 
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The trial was to begin at eleven o'clock, but by 
daybreak a crowd had assembled round the gates, 
and long before the judges, with great flourishing 
of trumpets and marshalling of tin halberds, had 
set out from their lodgings in the High Street, the 
court was packed from end to end with an eager, 
expectant throng. Not the plebeian gallery only, 
where rough-looking people, trippers from Mills- 
many or the other manufacturing places, sucked 
mint lozenges and regaled themselves with beef 
sandwiches wrapped in soiled newspaper — ^not the 
plebeian gallery only was crowded, but the magis- 
trate's box too, where, snugly ensconced behind 
crimson curtains and supported by the most com- 
fortable of cushioned seats, those of the upper 
classes whose tastes led in that direction might 
familiarise themselves with the details of crime. 
Being of course provided with vinaigrettes and 
scent bottles, in case anything very unpleasant 
should be brought f oi'ward during the course of the 
trial. 

For it is a noteworthy fact, that women of family 
and position, women who have been brought up in 
refined society, women who pride themselves upon 
the delicacy of their sensibilities, who would faint 
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at the sight of a cut finger and go into hysterics if 
the drowning of a litter of kittens were mentioned 
in their hearing — such women can sit for hours 
listening to the details of a cold-blooded mur- 
der. They will put aside their costly lace veils to 
catch a glimpse of the man who has hurried his 
brother man to an untimely death. They will peer 
through their jewelled eyeglasses at the murderous 
weapon, the knife, or pistol, or blood-stained club, 
which is brought into court as mute witness of the 
deed of wrong. And whilst crying down as brutal 
and altogether disgusting, the curiosity of the vul- 
gar herd w^ho throng round the scafiFold to gloat 
upon the struggles of its victim, they think it quite 
compatible with feminine propriety to follow step 
by step the process which is to lead him thither, to 
mark the tremor on his features and the agonised 
working of his frame as link after link in the chain 
of evidence leads on to detection and to death. 

Mrs. Eustace Mabury and her dear friend Mrs. 
Narrowby and the aristocratic Misses Vere Aubrey 
would scarcely for the life of them have gone 
within half a mile of St. Olave's gaol on the morn- 
ing of poor young Royland's execution. It would 
have been so horrible to meet those crowds of peo- 
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pie pouring into the town to glut their vicious 
taste for excitement round the scaffold where a fel- 
low-creature was about to expiate his crime by an 
ignominious death. But they did, each and all of 
them, very much enjoy sitting in the magistrate's 
box on that eventful trial day, and hearing the 
counsel for the prosecution and defence, and cri- 
ticising the demeanour of the prisoner, who was 
described in the papers " as a young man of pre- 
possessing appearance," and following the evidence, 
which seemed to lead so slowly and surely to con- 
viction. Of course there was nothing at all dis- 
gusting in that sort of curiosityj nothing at all in- 
consistent with the womanly sweetness and gentle- 
ness upon which they so much prided themselves. 

And that black cap too, ominous signal of doom 
and death, lying on the judge's bench, half hidden 
by his scarlet robes — would it be drawn over his 
grave face, whilst from beneath it he slowly pro- 
nounced the fatal words which condemned Bessie 
Ashton's lover to be hanged by the neck imtil he 
was a corpse ? 

If the truth could be told, Mrs. Narrowby rather 
hoped the judge would put it on. Not that she 
had the slightest personal feeling towards poor 
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Royland, oh, dear, no I not the slightest. For any- 
thing she knew to the contrary, he had always 
been a very respectable young man until that un- 
fortunate love affair upset him, and it would be a 
shocking thing, a very shocking thing indeed, es- 
pecially for his aged father and mother, if the case 
went against him. But still Mrs. Narrowby never 
had heard sentence of death pronounced. In all 
the murder trials she had heard yet, the prisoner 
had either been acquitted or sentenced to a limited 
period of transportation, and she really should like, 
just for once in her life, to see how a man would 
behave when listening to his final doom, when 
hearing the very words which sounded his own 
death-knell. 

" It must be so very impressive, must it not ?" 
she remarked to the rector's lady who sat next her, 
scent bottle in hand ; " so exceedingly solemn, you 
know, to see the judge put the black cap on and 
tell a man that he is to be hung in three weeks. I 
could not say such a thing, I am sure I could not. 
Capital punishment is really a very fearful thing. 
Don't you think it is, dear Mrs. Mabury ?" 

Mrs. Mabury said that capital punishment was a 
very fearful thing, but necessary, quite necessary 
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for the proper maintenance of public peace. And 
when she had said that, she lifted her gloved fin- 
gers as a signal for silence. For the prisoner had 
just been brought into court, the jury had been 
sworn, and the trial was about to begin. 

" Do you plead guilty or not guilty I" asked the 
judge. 

"Not guilty, my lord," answered a clear voice 
from the dock, the same clear voice which had so 
often sung in answer to the sixth commandment — 
"Incline our hearts to keep this law." 

" Dear me !" said Miss Matilda Vere Aubrey, 
" how very hardened ! It is really quite shocking 
to see anyone so hardened. A young man of such 
respectable family too, brought up within reach 
of the catechism and outward means of grace. 
And after Mr. Narrowby had said so decidedly that 
there cannot possibly be a doubt about the murder. 
But as our dear clergyman reminded us only last 
Sunday, guilt is such a hardening thing, there is 
nothing so hardening as guilt." 

And then Miss Vere Aubrey requested a lady, 
who was sitting in the front seat, to move slightly 
to one side. The lady's crimson plume hid the face 
of the prisoner, and Miss Vere Aubrey could not 
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enjoy the trial properly unless she had a full view 
of the prisoner's face. Would the lady kindly ob- 
lige her by moving just a very little ? 

The lady did move a very little, whereupon Miss 
Vere Aubrey, in the sweetest of Norman accents, 
thanked her, and then gave her whole attention to 
the trial, which was now in full course. 

Roy looked very hardened, if the calm, erect 
bearing of a man who knows himself to be inno- 
cent, may be called hardness. He betrayed no 
sign of fear as the evidence darkened against him, 
as witness after witness accumulated facts which 
seemed so surely to fix his guilt. Indeed, as Mr. 
Narrowby said, the case was very serious. The 
counsel for the defence would need great store of 
eloquence to force away the grave, settled look 
which was slowly gathering on the faces of the 
jurymen, a look which said as plainly as any words 
could speak — 

"Guilty." 

Even Gavin Rivers, who fully believed in Roy's 
innocence, began to feel imeasy as the chain of 
evidence grew more and more complete; as the 
statements of the Meadowthorpe witnesses proved 
beyond a doubt the long, deep-lying grudge be- 
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tween the prisoner and Peter Monk, and words 
were recalled in which Roy had threatened to 
avenge himself for those cunning acts by which 
Monk was seeking to lure Bessie Ashton away. 

Mr. Narrowby, sitting in the front seat of the 
magistrate's box, rubbed his hands vigorously. 
Not that he, any more than his worthy wife, bore 
the slightest grudge towards the young man who 
stood there in the dock with folded arms and calm, 
pale face. No one would regret more than him- 
self if the worst came. He had a sincere respect 
for Roy. The foreman of the timber-yard was a 
first-rate hand, steady for the most part and well- 
conducted, it would be a loss to the parish if any- 
thing happened to him. Butj still, when a man 
has made up his mind that things shall go in a 
given direction, there is, after all, a certain satis- 
faction in finding that they do go in that direction. 
The best of men, the kindest, the most charitable, 
likes to know that his judgment has been correct, 
likes to know that events will justify him in say- 
ing what every true-born Briton glories in saying 
— " I told you so. Did I not tell you so?" 

" Dark case," said the little architect, briskly, 
turning round to Mrs. Mabury. "Very dark 
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case ; everything against him. Certain to be hung. 
Never heard clearer evidence in my life. Jury 
won't tliink it needful to go out of court. Take 
my word for it, they won't." 

Then Mr. Narrowby took off his spectacles, 
rubbed them with his handkerchief, put them on 
again, and leaning his elbows on the front ledge of 
the magistrate's box, looked more keenly than ever 
at the prisoner. It would have been a satisfaction 
to detect a little tremor, just a very little, in that 
resolute countenance. 

There was none, though. Once only, through 
all that long trial day, did Roy's composure fail 
him. He had borne up bravely whilst Bessie 
Ashton, with calm face and voice that never fal- 
tered from its first steadfast tones, answered the 
questions of the barrister and judge. Her look at 
him when she came into court, so full as it was of 
pure, unshaken trust, of confidence that, come what 
might, all would be well for both of them, seemed 
to give him new strength. But when his mother, 
feeble and trembling, was brought forward, her 
poor withered hands clasped tightly together to 
still their trembling, her dim eyes wandering over 
that throng of gaping faces, until at sight of her 
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boy, the pride and darling of her heart, standing 
there in the dock, so changed and worn since last 
she looked upon him, the tears rained down her 
face, and she broke into a pitiful wail ; then Roy's 
lip did quiver, and for a moment his proud head 
was bent. 

But only for a moment. Almost before the ready 
reporters had time to pen the sentence, which ap- 
peared in the next day's papers — "Upon the appear- 
ance of his mother, who is a very aged woman, the 
prisoner was much affected" — Roy stood erect 
again, facing the judge with a glance clear and 
straightforward as ever. 

The poor old woman gave her evidence feebly, 
hesitatingly, often looking towards her boy as i£ 
afraid she had said something that might be turned 
against him, or as if mutely asking for that stay 
and support which she had so long received from 
him, which now he was so powerless to give. And 
the counsel for the prosecution, a keen, witty fellow, 
out of whose heart had long ago faded any sweet 
memory of a mother's voice, any thought of a 
mother^s love, seemed to take a pleasure in bewil- 
dering her with unexpected questions ; causing her 
to contradict herself from time to time, and then 
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reproving her with sharp bitter words, which made 
Roy long to spring at him and fell him to the 
ground. 

At last the painful process was over. Half 
fainting with terror, Roy's mother cast one more 
piteous look at her son and was supported out of 
the court. They took her into a little room on the 
other side of the lobby, where her husband and 
Bessie Ashton were waiting. Mr. Rivers had ob- 
tained this privilege for them, a private room where 
they might stay quietly until the issue of the trial 
was known. 

Hour after hour passed on, whilst they waited 
there. Gavin Rivers came to them often, cheering 
them when he could with hopes of a favourable 
verdict ; or when he could no longer cheer, sustain- 
ing them with words of pity, sometimes mingling 
his tears with theirs. Worn out at last with firrief 
and weariness — for they had walked the whole dis- 
tance from Meadowthorpe that morning — old Ben 
Royland and his wife fell into a troubled sleep, she 
sitting by his side, her withered face, upon which 
the tears were not yet dry, resting on his shoulder, 
her hand clasped in his. 

Poor souls ! They had not loved each other too 
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well in the time that was passed. Ben's harsh 
temper, the old woman's fretful desponding ways, 
had soured their home-life very much. Many a 
hasty word had passed between them, many a cold, 
distrustful look had chilled into indifference the 
love that was once warm and true. But the touch 
of sorrow healed their petty quarrels. This great 
grief clasped their hands once more. Now, after 
bitterness and strife, they sat side by side again, 
coming to each other for rest and comfort ; leaning 
on each other for strength and peace, as in that old 
happy time when first the names of husband and 
wife were spoken between them. 

Bessie crouched down on the floor, gazing into 
the fire, which had burned very low, scarce serving 
now to chase away the thickly gathering gloom of 
twilight. Her hands were folded on her lap, save 
when, from time to time, she clasped them and 
moved her lips as if in prayer, prayer that strength- 
ened her and Roy to bear suspense, fast deepening 
into torture. 

For, when the first strain of excitement had 
passed away, weariness came, and with it hope 
faded slowly out. Looking upon Roy's face a few 
hours ago, seeing it so calm and resolute, Bessie 
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felt as if all must be well, as if no harm could come 
to the innocent. She was strong then. She could 
endure and hope. Now, fasting and fatigue had 
done their work upon her. It seemed no longer 
impossible that Roy should die. Nay, as the time 
wore on, she felt as if the fear of death was slowly 
settling into certainty. 

She could hear the passing and repassing of 
footsteps in the lobby outside when fresh witnesses 
were called into court and those who had given their 
evidence were dismissed. She could hear the whis- 
pered conversations of the barristers, who clustered 
in little groups, speculating on the probable result 
of the trial. She could hear the idle jesting of the 
judge's servants and the men in waiting about the 
court, who were glad of anything to wile away the 
long hours which hung so heavily upon their hands. 
By and by there was great trampling of feet and 
unlocking of doors. The jurymen were being mar- 
shalled into the room where they would have to 
stay until they had decided whether Roy should 
live or die. With weary sickening dread, Bessie 
heard the lock turned upon them. As the clerk 
came back again into court, she fancied she heard 
him say to one of the witnesses — 
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" Sure to be hung. Sure as he's alive.' 

Sure to be hanged. And that was the window of 
the condemned cell, just opposite. There was light 
enough for her to see its iron grating. That was 
the room, then, where Roy would sleep to-night, 
where he would sleep every night until that fateful 
morning came, when, with the chaplain and sherifPs 
officer, he would be brought out and go along the 
narrow stone passage and through a little trap door 
which led to the scaffold, the scaffold with its 
black cap and hangman. Abigail had told her 
about it ; Abigail had seen an execution once in 
front of St. Olave's gaol, and she meant to see 
another too, before long, for it was an awful sight, 
she said, and made her say her prayers better at 
night. 

All this was going to happen to Roy, her Roy. 
Roy, whose hand she had held under the old pollard 
willow tree ; Roy, who had been so kind and good 
and patient, who had never spoken a bitter word 
to her, though she had wronged him so. Ay, and 
more than wronged him. 

Had she not murdered him too ? Was it not her 
doing that he stood there a prisoner, with death so 
near, death to which her folly had brought him ? 

k2 
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Oh ! to bring back that day, only that one little 
day ! Oh ! to have obeyed the voice which told 
her to go after him, and put her hand in his, and 
say she was sorry. Oh I never to have seen Peter 
Monk, never to have taken his gifts, never to have 
listened to his luring words, the words which had 
made her anger Roy so ! But it was too late. 

Roy had forgiven her. There was no anger be- 
tween them now. Dying, he would know that she 
was true to him ; that never, save in the foolishness 
of an idle thought, had her love failed. That 
might bring her peace ere long. His blood was 
upon her, though. But for her, he had not died so 
soon. 

Bessie could not bear it any longer. She got 
up and began to pace the room very softly, lest she 
should disturb the husband and wife, between whom 
and their terrible grief, sleep still drew its kind cur- 
tain of f orgetfulness. 

And she was thus pacing up and down, one 
prayer, a prayer for Roy, one thought, the thought 
that she had killed him, striving together in her 
heart, when the door was opened, and some one 
came in. 

Not the clerk, whose stolid face and hard busi- 
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ness-like tones had chilled her so often that day. Not 
the barristers, who had come in sometimes to take 
down a statement or seek fresh evidence. The room 
was fast darkening, but Bessie could tell even yet 
that the face over which the dim red firehght played, 
was not the face of Gavin Rivers, true friend and 
helper. His head was never thrown so proudly 
back, no light hair curled round his forehead, seem- 
ing to make sunshine amongst the gloom. 

With one quick thrill, she knew not whether of 
joy or pain, she felt herself in Ro/s arms, held 
fast to him, his heart beating against hers, his tears 
upon her cheeks. He was free — all her own now. 
No prison bars should hold him any more, no gaoler 
bid him back to the grated cell, no rude hands lead 
him away to the scaffold. They belonged to each 
other for life now, not death — sweet life, with all 
its gladness, all its hope. 

Bessie never knew how long they stood there in 
the gloom and deepening twilight. For joy, like 
sorrow, does not count time by moments. She only 
knew this, that Roy had come back, that Roy would 
never leave her any more. Oh, blessed knowledge, 
filling and quieting her heart 1 Oh, blessed meeting, 
which flooded that dim prison room with more than 
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the light of summer noontime 1 Roy had come 
back! 

Ben and his wife slept on. At last there was a 
low pitif td wail. Waking had come, bringing back 
sorrow keener for its lull. 

" Oh, Eoy 1 Oh, my poor Roy !" 

"Yes, mother." 

And then the dim eyes, scarcely dry from grief, 
poured out their overflow in tears of joy, and the 
withered hands that had been stretched out in 
anguish were clasped in blessings on his head. 

Come away, and leave them there, to the glad 
content, the bright up-springing thankfulness which 
comes to human hearts sometimes, like the clear 
shining after rain. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

ff^^^ Mrs. Narrowby did not see the 

lSL ^^^^^ c^P P^^ o^ ^ft^r all. Which, 

^J^i3^^^ as we have hinted before, was a 

^k^ slight disappointment. For she 
had attended so many murder trials, and all of 
them had come to nothing, or only issued in a 
sentence of transportation; and a sentence of 
transportation, even though it might be for the re- 
maining term of a man's natural life, was not 
nearly so impressive as the putting on of the black 
cap. Well, she must wait until the next assizes ; 
there was generally a case of murder tried at the 
St. Olave's assizes, for all the Millsmany criminals 
came to the city gaol, and Millsmany, in common 
with most manufacturing districts, was a terrible 
place for crime. 

Miss Matilda Vere Aubrey, too, was rather vexed 
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about it, and said that if she had been on the jury 
she should have felt herself in duty bound to hold 
out against the verdict. The finding of that liquor- 
flask had done it all, she was sure, added to the 
testimony of the witness who had been sent for by 
Mr. Rivers from the establishment in London where 
Monk was employed after he left the Duke's yard. 
Young Royland might thank Mr. Rivers that his 
life had been spared. Many a man had been con- 
victed, yes, and executed, too, on far less decisive 
evidence. If it had not been for the London shop- 
man, who testified to Peter Monk's drinking habits 
since he went into their establishment, and for the 
accidental discovery of the flask, which appeared 
to corroborate that statement, Bessie Ashton's lover 
might have slept that very night in the condemned 
cell of St. Olave's gaol. And Miss Vere Aubrey 
was not quite sure whether, after all, it would not 
have been the proper place for him. 

But the matter was settled now. The ex- 
prisoner might say his prayers and be thankful. 
But he must not say them in the parish choir any 
more. Mrs. Narrowby hoped Mr. Mabury would 
take measures to prevent him from doing that. To 
have a young man who had been tried for murder. 
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and whose innocence, so far as her own convic- 
tions went, was by no means certain, was an un- 
precedented thing, a most unprecedented thing. 
Mrs. Narrowby thought he ought to leave the 
village after what had taken place. She was quite 
sure that she could not worship comfortably in the 
Gablehouse pew whilst young Royland was sitting 
up near the organ and singing the responses, 
just as if nothing had happened. It would destroy 
her devotions completely. The prayer-book might 
say that when a wicked man turned away from his 
wickedness and did that which was lawful and 
right, he should save his soul alive ; but the prayer- 
book did not say that he was to go on singing in 
the parish choir, and joining in the hymns like 
green-baize Christians, who had never s,o much as 
had a desire to break one of the commandments. 
And Mrs. Narrowby said she was quite sure Mrs. 
Mabury would support her when she gave it as her 
opinion that such a thing ought not to be allowed in 
the parish church of Meadowthorpe. 

Yes, Mrs. Mabury said she would support Mrs. 
Narrowby, and she would speak to the rector 
about it that very night. Mr. Mabury always did 
what was suitable. He never allowed private 
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feelings to influence him in the discharge of his 
parochial duties, and though young Royland was a 
valuable addition to the choir, and could take the 
tenor parts as well as even the St. Olave's cathe- 
dral singers, still that was no reason why the 
worship of the rest of the congregation should be 
injured on his account. But, oh dearl how in- 
sufferably hot the court had been, and what 
wretched odours were wafted across from the 
plebeian end, where those Millsmany trippers were 
eating bread and cheese, and sucking mint lozenges. 
Mrs. Mabury really thought that if she had known 
beforehand what the issue of the trial would be, 
she could not have endured such close contact for 
such a lengthened period with the very scum of 
society. Only, of course, in a trial of that kind, 
you kept expecting that the judge might be called 
upon to put the cap on, and that, you know, must 
be so very impressive. And did Mrs. Narrowby 
notice the barristers? Such a very fine set of 
men, only their wigs spoiled them so. It was 
really astonishing the difference a wig made in a 
man's appearance. She scarcely knew her own 
cousin, poor Tom Travers, when he made his first 
appearance on the Northern circuit in his counsel- 
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lor's dress, such a guy he looked. She should 
never allow Eustace to bring up one of her boys 
to the bar, for nothing destroyed a man's reputa- 
tion for handsomeness sooner than a barrister^s 
gown and wig. 

All this at Mrs. Herbert Lees' little knife and 
fork tea, where Mrs. Mabury, and her dear friend 
Mrs. Narrowby, and the Misses Vere Aubrey, were 
recruiting exhausted nature, and perhaps en- 
deavouring to quiet their disappointment, by the 
Emperor^s own mixture unadulterated, and the 
daintiest little ham sandwiches that ever reposed on 
damask, or nestled beneath curled parsley. 

And then the conversation worked its way round 
to the grand wedding which was shortly to take 
place in St. Olave's; that very grand wedding, when 
the Bishop himself would officiate, and the Canon 
in residence give away the bride ; when the Cathe- 
dral bells would ring out a merry peal, and the 
Close be all ahve with scarlet-coated postilions in 
white favours. When Mrs. Colonel Gore, too, 
was to come down from London, with her hand- 
some husband. Mrs. Colonel Gore, whose orange 
blossom was scarcely faded yet, whose bridal satin 
had not yet lost its whiteness. And Mrs. Colonel 
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Gore wotdd bring down the London fashions, for 
everyone knew she moved in the best society there. 
Oh I it would be a wedding of weddings, that one 
from St. Olave's Deanery on the twenty-eighth of 
December. 

Whilst the ladies thus chatted over their fragrant 
tea and dainty little ham sandwiches, Gavin Rivers 
was walking up and down the Cathedral Close in 
the dark November twilight, his fingers still warm 
with the clasp which Roy had given them, old Ben 
Royland's thanks yet ringing in his ears, the 
mother's tears almost wet upon his hand. He had 
not come to Meadowthorpe all in vain, though for 
some things his life there had brought him little 
but sorrow and humiliation. One or two there 
were who would remember him gratefully when he 
was gone. He had made some hearts glad, though 
his own had won scant measure of the precious gift. 

Lights were shining from the Deanery windows, 
but he did not go in there to receive Elene's con- 
gratulations on the successful issue of his efforts in 
Roy's behalf. When, scarce two hours ago, the 
foreman's verdict, " Not guilty," sent a thrill of 
excitement through the court, and bowed Roy's 
head in silent thankfulness, the first thought which 
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flashed across Gavin Eivers' mind had not been, 
"What will Elene say?" No, not though even 
then his pocket-book contained a tiny slip of paper 
on which was marked the size of a ring to be chosen 
by him when he went up to London next week, 
and though the Dean*s daughter was at that very 
moment looking over some elegant lace squares, 
Honiton, Brussels, and Mechlin, which Mrs. Colonel 
Gore had selected in town and sent down for ap- 
probation. 

Theirs might be a very suitable match. Of course 
as everyone said so, that must be the case. Still, 
there would not be much of the old-fashioned ele- 
ment of love in it, not much of that mutual affection 
which story-books love to describe, and without whose 
sunlight home is a pitiful delusion. However, we 
have nothing to do with that. Gavin Kivers and 
Elene Somers have chosen their own lot. No one 
forced their hands into a Kfe-long clasp; if the 
clasp becomes wearisome, then, who is to blame ? 
The Dean's daughter is amiable and" beautiful. 
The new steward of Meadowthorpe is a man of 
honour, carrying as his motto the old device, 
" True and firm," a device which no man bearing 
the name of Rivers ever sullied yet. When beauty 
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and honour meet, is it not well said that the match 
is a suitable one? 

So Elene looks over her lace veils, fixing at last 
upon a Honiton with sprays of rose-leaves. And 
Gavin walks up and down the dim Close, thinking 
what a fool he has been, what a failure life has 
proved. Which thoughts he will have to think 
again many and many a time, for being true 
thoughts they stay ; he cannot cast them out. 

And so ended Roy's trial day. 
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CHAPTER XL 




^I^^^ESSIgS troubles were not aU over 
wlien Roy came and clasped her 
to his heart, there in that dark 
prison room, whilst old Ben and his 
wife slept away their grief, not knowing how joy- 
ful the waking would be. 

Some people, like Mrs. Colonel Gore, manage to 
make an agreeable and even successful thing of 
a life which is throughout just a tissue of elegant 
falsehood. Others take one false step, let vanity 
or passion have the reins for a single hour, and the 
bitterness of it lasts for years. The fault may long 
ago have been pardoned, all stain of evil swept 
away from the soul, perhaps tJiat purer life won 
which sorrow, even though it be the result of sin, 
may sooner or later work out for us all. But the 
sin produces its own result. All things have 
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their consequences, so have even forgiven faults. 

Bessie was a noble woman now, far nobler than 
she ever could have been had not that idle folly 
of hers brought her into trouble, whose fiery heat 
purged away the dross from her nature, and left 
the pure gold behind. But if the sorrow worked 
its spiritual result in nobleness of soul, the folly 
worked its natural result in great bitterness and 
disappointment. 

After all though, it is better to see the termina- 
tion of our follies in this world, and then say fare- 
well to them, knowing that they will be remembered 
against us no more for ever, than to meet them in 
the other life, follies and sins too, unrepented of, 
unatoned for ; and to have to bear them company 
for ever there. For here, death lays the bitterest 
sorrow beneath five feet of green sward, but the 
other life has no grave for its woes. 

Koy came back again to Meadowthorpe. Mr. 
Eivers reinstated him in his old position as foreman 
of the Duke's timber-yard. He had always been a 
favourite amongst his fellow-workmen, he was so 
brave and frank and straightforward. It was 
worth something to see their faces when the young 
man in his grey blouse and canvas cap came to the 
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Duke's yard again, and took his place in the timber 
shed. They gathered round him with smiles and 
hearty greetings, such as only British workmen 
can give, and such as they only give to those who 
have won them honestly. And they shook his 
hand until it fairly trembled in their rough grasp. 
Yes, trembled, for Koy was not quite so strong now 
as he used to be before that terrible day of his 
quarrel with Peter Monk. Two months of prison 
life and prison discipline, to say nothing of bitter 
humiKation and painful suspense, had somewhat 
sharpened his features and dimmed the eagle-like 
keenness of his blue eyes, and weakened the sinews 
of those arms that used to be so strong for labom*, 
so ready for defence. 

In other things besides these you might note a 
difference. Not that his step was less stately, or 
his bearing less king-like. '^He carries hisself 
just like one of God Almighty's royal children, he 
does, bless him," said Larry Stead, who was one of 
the first to welcome him when he came out of 
prison. 

There was something, though, which made you 
feel that a change had passed over Koy, brave, 
bold Koy, the pride of the village, the flower of 
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the Duke's workmen, the handsomest stripling in 
all the country round. What was it? 

It is a glorious thing for a man to walk his 
native village face to face with those who have 
known him from his childhood, and to look into 
their eyes fearlessly, daring them to accuse him of 
aught that an honest man need blush to own. It 
is a glorious thing for a man to bear a name upon 
which no stain, true or false, ever rested ; to clasp 
hands with the best and the noblest, feeling that 
their memory is not more pure than his. Hitherto 
Roy had done this. Now he could do it no more. 
He could no longer walk under the shade of the 
elm trees whose leaves had fallen upon him autumn 
by autumn ever since he was a boy, and give back 
glance for glance, steady and straightforward, to all 
he met. To noble natures, the mere suspicion of 
guilt is more galling than the guilt itself to meaner 
ones. Roy felt that a blot rested on the name he had 
worn so proudly, a blot that could never be wiped 
away until the day when all thoughts are known. 
The people looked coldly at him as he went amongst 
them. Friends who had once given a kind look 
and a pleasant greeting, passed him silently by, 
without smile or recognition. Or, if they did 
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pause for a chance word, it was given with a Pha^ 
risaic kindness which seemed to say, " You have 
disgraced yourself, but we will not cast you off." 

It was this that changed Eoy, that wore by de- 
grees the bright genial smile from his face, making 
him silent and reserved where once he had been 
open as the day. His honour was gone, and you had 
better take life from a true man than that. 

Bessie noticed the change, but she did not like to 
say anything about it. Since Koy's trouble had 
passed away, her old shyness had returned, and. 
though she shed many a quiet tear, she said not a 
word. He had suffered much for her — she must 
be content to suffer a little for him. 

Koy never spoke to her now about the cottage, 
nor about settling in it. It was deserted, locked 
up; the little pieces of furniture which he had made 
with so much care, heaped together in one room just 
as he had left them the day before the Hall wed- 
ding, three months ago. Bessie could have borne 
that silence, though, for she was in no hurry even 
yet to be married, if only Roy would have talked 
to her in the old kind way about other things, as 
he used to do before that terrible afternoon when 
she wounded him so by her conduct with Peter 
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Monk. But this he did not do. Often she caught 
his eyes fixed upon her, sadly, tenderly, telling that 
love had not gone, but when he met her glance he 
turned his own away. There was something un- 
uttered between them, and it took all Bessie's love 
to bear mth this long silence. 

Three months ago she would not have borne it, 
but since then she had learned to suffer and be 
patient. She was content to wait. Once he had 
asked for words to assure him of her love; now she 
could best prove that love by silence. 

At last he told her all. 

It was one cold December night, as she came out 
of church, that Roy waited for her, and, putting 
her arm in his, led her down Meadowthorpe lane. 
Such little snatches of time were all they had now, 
now when they might have been married and living 
so happily in the new cottage by the Mill-slip, 
always together, never parted at all. But she dare 
not think about that. 

" Bessie," said Roy, when they had got nearly 
to the end of the lane, " I've had something on my 
mind to tell you this long time past, but I couldn't 
get it said. The words seemed to stick fast when 
I wanted to tell 'em to you." 
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And then there was a long pause. Bessie could 
not see Ro/s face, for the night was dark, neither 
moon nor stars were out* She could only feel 
that he was trembling. 

^ Bessie, I can't stop in Meadowthorpe. Mea- 
dowthorpe'U never be a home for me no more. 
And that was what I wanted to tell you." 

" Well, Roy," and Bessie did feel just a little 
bit vexed. If that was all, he might have told her 
before. "Well, Roy, there's many a place in 
England as good as Meadowthorpe." 

"It isn't any place in England that'll be a home 
to me now, Bessie. .A thing that's done here 
get's known right away through the length and 
breadth of the land. You can't rub it out if you 
try ever so. I can't bear to go down the streets and 
hear the people say Tm the man as was tried for 
murder. And there's many a one won't believe but 
what I did it, too. I can tell that by the way they 
look at me, let alone little ill turns I keep getting. 
Mr.Mabury sent me word a bit since as I shouldn't be 
wanted to sing no more in the choir after to-day; and 
Mr. Narrowby said only the day aforeyesterday,inthe 
Duke's yard, that a village was a bad place for a 
man to lose his character in; things didn't get 
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forgot in a village as they did in big places like 
London and them there. He didn't say it to me, 
Bessie j but he meant me to hear it, I know he did, 
else why should he have said it in the timber-shed 
where I was working with all the men round 
about ? If I'd done ought wrong, and then sneaked 
through it without proper punishment, maybe it 
would be my duty to stop here and live it down as 
well as I could and get my character back ; but I 
never lifted my finger against Peter Monk, and 
I'd have pulled him out of the dyke, I would, if 
rd known he'd been in it, and it vexes me for folks 
to put the stain of murder on my name and me 
not able to help myself, or make 'em believe it 
isn't true." 

Roy was silent for awhile, treading the ground 
fiercely and with such rapid strides that Bessie 
could scarcely keep up with him. Then he began 
again. 

" No, Bessie, I must be right away. I must go 
across the sea somewhere, where nobody knows me 
and I can start afresh with a clear course. Tve 
been talking to Mr. Rivers about it, and he says 
he'll help me all he can. He knows of a place 
away down in South America, where he lived when 
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he was a little boy, and he says I can get along 
well there ; for them as understands timber and 
that sort o' thing can always find a berth and make 
their own way. And he says there's a gentleman 
there manages some property of the Duke's, and I 
could get engaged to him and make a man of my- 
self again." 

** America? That's a long way off, isn't it, Roy?" 
" It is, Bessie, honey, thousands of miles away. 
But it's a fine country. Mr. Rivers has lent me 
some books about it, and has tolled me how a man 
with a decent head-piece may fend for himself 
there if he isn't afraid of work ; and I never was 
afraid of that in my life. There's a ship sailing 
the beginning of the year, I could go by. And 
when I get there I must fight my way best I can, 
while I see how things is likely to turn out, and 
whether I can make a comfortable home for you, 
and then Til come back and fetch you. Dare you 
go, Bessie?" 

Bessie felt as if an electric shock had passed 
through her. She trembled in every limb. Her 
arm fell away from Roy's. He made no attempt 
to take it again. There was only a deeper touch 
of sadness in his voice as he said — 
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" Maybe I haven't the right to ask it of you, 
Bessie. There's many a man in Meadowthorpe 
lordship would be proud to have you for his wife, 
a man that's never been in prison, nor had an evil 
touch upon his name same as me. And you 
wouldn't have to wait for him as you might have 
to wait for me, months and perhaps years before I 
could make a home for you where you'd be as well 
off as you are here in the old country. And he'd 
wed you straight away, though I wouldn't say as 
he'd love you better than I've done, ay, and I al- 
ways shall love you, Bessie, whether I win you for 
my own or not." 

Koy could not say much more. There was a 
choking feeling in his throat. His face was turned 
towards her, but in that dark December night, 
Bessie did not see how the proud lips were quiver- 
ing, and the keen blue eyes shining through un- 
shed tears. He thought of the happy life that 
might have been ; then of the life^full of toil and 
danger which he was asking her to share with him. 
He could only falter out, not daring even to take 
her hand any more — 

" Bessie, will you go ?" 

Bessie had to hold herself firmly up, straining 
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every muscle, or she would have fallen to the 
ground. Roy going away, going to leave her for 
long, long months, going to that strange country 
across the wide ocean, there to toil and to struggle, 
where no word of hers could reach to comfort him, 
no look of hers give him strength any more. No 
cottage for them at Meadowthorpe now, no sweet 
home peace by their English fireside. Oh! she 
could not leave the old country. She could not 
say farewell for ever to St. Olave's, whose grey 
cathedral towers shadowed her mother's grave and 
her sister's home. She could not bear to stand 
under the willow tree where she and Roy first held 
each other's hands, and feel that before its silvery 
leaves came out again, he would be gone far away. 
She tried to speak the words which might have 
made him stay. She tried to put out her hand to 
his and say — " Roy, don't go away." But she could 
not. Something held her back. 

Again and again she tried to say it. Again and 
again the words died upon her lips. Then she re- 
membered that day, three mouths ago, when she 
had stood by him in his prison cell. The 
shadow of death had not parted them then, the 
wide sea should not part them now. 
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^^ Roy," she said, and this time there was steadfast 
calm in her voice. " Roy, I told you once that I 
didn't care where I went, so only you went with 
me. And TU say it now, just the same." 

With that she put her hand back again into the 
old resting-place. He held it tightly, that clasp 
telling all, for he spoke never a word. And they 
both felt, that holding each other's hands in that 
way, and surely trusting in each other's truth, and 
sharing a love strong through trial, and holy through 
suffering, neither life nor death could part tl\em ; 
they belonged to each other always. 

And so they turned back again, down Meadow- 
thorpe lane, under the elm trees, through whose 
leafless boughs the wind crept with low moaning 
sound. And the night was dark, very dark. But 
as they came out into the village, one single star 
had pierced through the gloom, and was shining 
over the far west, Roy's new home. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

^^HAT was in December. Soon after 
::?> Christmas, there was a very elegant 
^ wedding in St. Olave's cathedral, 

^j^^!fe£fe?^S the most elegant wedding, so 
everyone said, that had been solemnised there since 
Miss Graham, the late High Sheriff's daughter, 
committed her hand and fortune into the care of 
the Rev. Eustace Mabury, M.A. 

The morning was bright for the time of year, 
though it was but cold winter sunshine which 
streamed down through that glorious old east 
window upon the heads of Gavin Rivers and Elene 
Somers as they knelt together at the altar, and pro- 
mised to take each other for better or worse, until 
death did them part. Very solemn words, solemn 
under any circumstances, but especially solemn 
when the long, long future which they involve ha§ 
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nothing but \^dnter sunshine to warm it. And it is 
to be feared that the Deanery wedding, over which 
the bells rang so merrily, and at which the cham- 
pagne flowed so freely, would have no other than 
winter sunshine. 

The bride neither wept nor trembled. She was 
just as tranquil and serene as a mould of blanc- 
mange. The bridesmaids said she behaved beau- 
tifully. But then Elene Somers was always so 
sweetly calm and self-possessed. She always con- 
ducted herself with propriety in whatever circum- 
stances she might be placed. So of course her 
demeanour on the wedding morning was only what 
might have been expected. The bridegroom was 
grave. As Noelline had said to her sister-elect 
some months before, marriage is a serious thing, a 
very serious thing, and Mr, Rivers evidently felt it 
so. Perhaps, as he looked through her costly lace 
veil at the serene features of his bride, there might 
rise for a moment before him the quick smile and 
bright changeful face of Janita Raebum, Janita 
who ought to be quite forgotten now — Janita, who 
could never be anything but an acquaintance, 
scarcely even that, considering how she had be- 
haved to him. But on the whole it was a very 
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successful wedding. The ring was given, the bene- 
diction said. The procession tooved slowly down 
the choir whilst the organ pealed forth the sonorous 
chords of Mendelssohn's Wedding March. After- 
wards there was great driving to and fro of newly 
varnished carriages in the Close, great shedding of 
tears as the bridemaidens clustered round to say 
good-bye, great ringing of bells as Mr. Rivers led 
his new wife to her travelling-carriage. Then the 
happy couple set off to Paris, whence in due time 
a letter came from young Mrs. Rivers to say how 
very much they were enjoying themselves. The 
pictui'e-galleries were charming, and the opera so 
delightful, and Gavin had bought her such a superb 
fur-lined velvet cloak, it really was a love of a cloak, 
and she thought that she would be very happy, for 
Gavin did not seem to consider expense at all, and 
eveiything he got for her was the best that could be 
procured. She concluded by saying that they ex- 
pected to be home about the middle of January, and 
she hoped her mamma would tell Brooke to be par- 
ticularly careful how she packed the wedding dress; 
that kind of satin spoiled so soon unless it was very 
carefully packed. 

The affair was very much talked about at Meadow- 
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thorpe. Mrs, Mabury, who was one of the wedding 
guests^ recounted att the particulars to her dear 
friend Mrs. Narrowby, who retailed them to the 
Misses Vere Aubrey, from whom they were divulged 
by degrees to the whole of Gentility Square, and 
finally found their way to the Aspens. 

But Janita had work to do now, work for heart 
and hands, which kept her from wearying over any 
of these things. 

Since the beginning of Autumn, Professor Kuth- 
ven's health had been failing rapidly. Miss Hep- 
zibah, however, would not believe anything of the 
sort. It was just the change of the season, nothing 
more than the change of the season. When people 
began to get into years, a little damp weather 
affected them Arery much. Jabez would be all right 
again when spring came round. 

" Blessings on us !" the brisk spinster would say, 
when Janita suggested that perhaps change of air 
would be beneficial, " why, the healthiest people in 
the world feel a bit shaky now and then. If I 
were to make a noise about it every time I catch 
cold or feel a pain in my back, the house would never 
be still. Nonsense, Jane, child, it's the weather, 
that's what it is. We must have him some new 
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flannels made. I'll see about them next time I go 
down to St. Olave's. There's nothing like flannel 
when people get into years." 

Dr. Maguire's opinion was the same, though ex- 
pressed differently. The autumn at Meadowthorpe 
was such a very trying time, especially for aged 
people, and this year it had been particularly relax- 
ing. Professor Ruthven would certainly find his 
strength return with the bracing air of February 
and March. 

To which poor old Uncle Jabez replied feebly, 
that he hoped it might be so. 

Dr. Maguire was a very clever practitioner. He 
had had great experience. If he said the Professor 
would be better when spring came round, of course 
the Professor would be better when spring came 
round. There was no need for any further anxiety 
then about that matter. Miss Hepzibah, also, was 
a woman of discernment. She had seen a great 
deal of sickness and death in her time. She knew 
well enough when people were going to be ill. 
Their appetites always failed, that was the first 
sign. Then their tempers got twisty, there was no 
such thing as pleasing them, or getting on the 
smooth side of them. After that, they began to 
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have aches and pains all over. When the aches 
and pains came, it was time to send for a doctor, 
and get the patient's feet into hot water, and put 
him under a regular system of management. That 
was Miss Hepzibah's theory. 

But the Professor had shown none of these pre- 
liminary symptoms. His appetite did not fail. He 
ate his meals as regularly as ever, and seemed to 
enjoy them as much. At least, he never said any- 
thing to the contrary, so his sister took it for 
granted that he enjoyed them. And his temper 
was not more twisty than usual. Indeed, she had 
never known him to be so easily satisfied, so careless 
about his own affairs, as he had been for the last 
few weeks. Neither did he say anything about 
aches and pains. She did not believe he had any 
to say anything about. The Ruthvens, especially 
the men, had always been remarkable for their 
good constitutions. Brother Jabez going to be ill? 
Nonsense, he was going to be nothing of the sort ! 

And then Miss Hepzibah went on counting her 
preserve-jars, and considering how much mince- 
meat she should make this Christmas. 

Janita, however, seemed to find out by intuition, 
what others failed to discover by long experience. 
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She noticed how the old man's interest flagged even 
in his favourite pursuits. It was rarely now that a 
fresh supply of paper was required on his study 
table. The pens and pencils which she laid ready 
for him were left untouched for days together, so 
were the mathematical instruments, the rule and 
compass, by whose help he had drawn out so many 
diagrams; and at very lengthy intervals was the 
inkstand replenished, which used to be emptied so 
rapidly and so regularly. But still he sat in his 
great study-chair as usual, tiu-ning over the manu- 
script of his work on Motive Forces ; vainly striving 
to grope his way through problems and propositions 
which the poor tired brain could no longer com- 
prehend. 

" Jane," he would say, as his niece came in with 
the customary morning portion of whiskey-toddy, 
mixed as she alone could mix it — " Jane, this pro- 
position is not clear to me, I think the print must 
be defective." — Then the Professor would rub his 
spectacles — "Type is not so well cast now as it 
used to be when I was a young man." 

Janita took the book and read the proposition to 
him with the intelligent straightforwardness of one 
who understands what she reads, 
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** There, uncle, you see it now, don't you f 

" Well — ^no. I — ^I think you cannot have gone 
through it quite correctly. To find the effect of 
the force A B. — From B draw perpendicular to 
A. Or is it to be drawn to — to B D ? — ^give me the 
book, Jane, I will try again." 

And then the dim eyes strained painfully over 
the page, until Janita persuaded him to give it up, 
and take a turn in the garden. 

" You are tired uncle, you have been studying 
too long. Shut it up now, and I will bring you 
your greatcoat. It will be all right to-morrow.** 

^' Yes, all right to-morrow. We will try again 
to-morrow. I think I will go out on the Links 
now, with the Professors. Good morning, gentle- 
men. We shall meet as usual to-morrow." 

Then he would totter up and down the garden 
for half an hour, his long grey hair fluttering in the 
wind, Janita holding his arm, whilst he, fancying 
she was one of the Professors, talked to her about 
his lectures, and the progress of the students. 

Poor old Uncle Jabez ! 

At the beginning of December he took to his 
bedroom. It tired him to get upstairs at night. 
Would his sister excuse him and send him his 
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breakfast for a morning or two, just a morning 
or two f After that, it was always sent up. Then 
dinner, then tea. The Professor never came down 
any more. Still Miss Hepzibah protested that no- 
thing at all was the matter. It was better for him 
to stop in his own room during the winter, it kept 
him nicely out of the way ; and besides, those 
passages were so cold, they were enough to give 
anyone the rheumatism. He would be all right 
again when spring came round. She was quite 
sure he would be all right again when spring came 
round. 

It was simply ridiculous to talk of his being ill. 
Dr. Maguire prescribed no medicine, only to keep 
him warm and give him plenty of nourishing diet, 
that was all. Miss Hepzibah did not believe in 
such invalidism as that. She could understand a 
proper, practical illness, where the patient had pains 
all over him, and wanted medicine administering 
fifty times a day, besides fomentations and embro- 
cations and decoctions for this, that, or the other 
ache or pain. No one could manage an illness of 
that kind better than Miss Hepzibah. But to see 
her brother lying in bed day after day with such a 
good appetite, and a regular pulse, and no pain at 
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all — ^why, to tell the truth, it rather put her out of 
patience. He only wanted rousing — she was quite 
sure he wanted nothing but ' rousing. And she 
would try if she could not rouse him. 

"Now, brother Jabez, you feel a great deal 
better to-day, don't you ?" she would say as she 
brought him his breakfast. " I am sure you feel 
a great deal better, don't you ? And wouldn't you 
like to have some warm water and get up ? And 
couldn't you get into the dining-room for an hour 
or two, whilst Bessie comes in and sweeps this room 
out ? It looks as if it hadn't been brushed for a 
century. Now, brother Jabez, you must try and 
get up and let Bessie sweep it out." 

To which the old man shook his head feebly. 

" Oh ! nonsense ; don't tell me. I'm sure you're 
better. Now just see how well you've slept, and 
taken your breakfast so nicely too. I'll send 
Bessie up with the water, and we'll have the room 
made comfortable. And what would you like for 
your lunch ?" 

" Anything, Zibie, anything will do." 

" No, no. Don't tell me anything will do. Just 
say something— oysters, or a mutton chop, or a 
little bit of stewed rabbit* Only say what, and 
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you shall have it. What is there now that you 
wantr 

*^ I don't want anything, Zibie, only to be quiet." 

And the dim old eyes would close again, and the 
withered face be turned to the wall. 

^^ Blessings on us I" said Miss Hepzibah, as she 
tramped downstairs. "That's a funny way of 
having an illness. 1 can't understand it at all. 
Why, when our father was ill, it was one person's 
work to wait on him and cook for him and give 
him his medicine and his drops and his pills and 
his decoctions. I like that sort of illness best. 
It's practical. But dear me, Jabez will be as sound 
as a drum when spring comes round again. Seventy- 
five's no age at all." 

So little by little the guardianship of the Pro- 
fessor's comfort fell into Janita's keeping. Not 
that Miss Hepzibah lacked proper affection for her 
brother. Nothing of the sort. She would have 
spent her life in cooking things for him, if only he 
would have said what he wanted. But she could 
not bear to be " dawdling " about and doing no- 
thing, not even measuring out drops or shaking up 
bottles of medicine. And besides, Jabez was not 
ill. She was quite sure he was not ill. It was 
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nothing but the weather. The weather waa so re- 
laxing. Dr. Maguire said so, and Dr. Maguire 
had great experience. 

Janita spent her time chiefly now in the Pro- 
fessor's room. His mind wandered very much. 
Sometimes he used to fancy himself back again at 
St. Andrew's amongst the students. And all hid 
old keenness and vigour seemed to have returned 
to him as he reasoned out some abtruse problem, 
or demonstrated to them a new proposition. Janita 
was very much startled the first time she heard 
him talk in this way. She thought he must be 
going to have a stroke or something of that sort. 
But Aunt Hepzibah soon set her at rest. 

" Blessings on us, Jane, child, you needn't be 
afraid. That's just like brother Jabez. He was 
always such a one for getting into a bewilderment, 
and fancying he was somewhere else. I remem- 
ber once, a great many years ago, we went to a 
wedding breakfast, the only one we ever went to, 
brother Jabez and I, and he was appointed to 
answer the speech to the health of the brides- 
maids. Well, of course we expected it would be 
something about hoping that they would all get 
married before the twelvemonth was out, that is 
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the proper thing you know to say for the brides- 
maids at a wedding breakfast. But if he didn't 
get up and begin — ^ Gentlemen, I have to remark 
that light is a very peculiar property.' Dear me, 
how we did laugh! But my brother was a great deal 
younger then than he is now, and people had not 
quite given over thinking that he might get married 
himself, though I always said he never would. So 
you needn't be surprised, Jane, child, if he rambles 
sometimes. That kind of thing runs in the family, 
at least, the men. His father was just the same 
before him." 

So it passed over. But one day towards the end 
of the year, when the short December light had 
nearly faded out of the room. Professor Ruthven 
woke from a long sleep, and looking intently into 
Janita's face as she bent over him, said in a low, 
strangely softened voice — 

"Jeanie." 

Janita thought it was a pet name he had found 
for her, a smoothing down of that harsh rough word 
which never seemed to hold any music until Gavin 
Rivers spoke it. 

'^ Well, uncle." 

" We might have been very happy, Jeanie." 
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" Is it anything I can do for you, uncle f 

" Very happy, Jeanie. But they told me you 
were going to be married. I don't know. It is 
such a long time ago. I — ^I should have tried to 
make you happy. Yes. The wind is strong. We 
must not go on the Links to-day. The other walk, 
Jeanie." 

And then his thoughts wandered aimlessly away 
to the class-room and the students, and he began 
to repeat scraps of lectures, only sometimes naming 
that one name, " Jeanie." 

The tears came into Janita's eyes. He had not 
always been quite alone, this reserved, self-con- 
tained old man. There was once a time when the 
branch, so withered and sapless now, sent out 
tender green leaves, when the poor desolate heart 
bloomed with young flowers of hope. But there 
had been neither dew nor rain to freshen them, 
and no sun to warm them into beauty. Poor old 
Uncle Jabez ! So he, too, had had his little ro- 
mance, over which, long ago, the hard, dry reality 
of life had crusted. He, too, the grave, silent, 
mechanical Professor, had hoped and loved, and 
been disappointed, just as people love and hope, and 
are disappointed now. Once he thought to have 
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sat by his own fireside, and to have had little chil- 
dren playing round his knees, and a wife's eyes 
looking into his, and a wife's voice making music 
in his home. Poor Uncle Jabez ! what a different, 
thing life might have been for hijn I Ah, well ! it 
was to be hoped that another world would give him 
the key of the heart, locked up and deserted here ; 
that somehow, somewhere else, he would wake and 
find the light. 

Janita had never loved her uncle very much ; 
but she was glad, now, that she had been kind to 
him, that she had done the most any woman could 
do to brighten his lonely life. No memory of un- 
kindness vexed her now, no thought of duty un- 
fulfilled, of loving deeds held back from want of 
will, or done with careless hands. It seemed as if 
a new tie bound her to the old man, as if that 
glimpse into the long-past warmth and tenderness 
of his heart had drawn her more closely to him. 

Not many days after that, Jabez astonished his 
sister very much by dying. 

He was quite as well as usual in the afternoon, 
and Miss Hepzibah had gone across to the work- 
ing party at Mrs. Narrowby's, the working party 
at which the Deanery wedding was to be discussed. 

Janita sat in her uncle's room by his bedside. 
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If there were sad thoughts in her heart, that was 
the time to think them, for the evening shadows 
had begim to creep up, and only the sound of the 
old man's feeble moaning disturbed the utter still- 
ness of the room. By and by he stretched out his 
hand ; she laid her own in it, his long lean fingers, 
cold with the chill of age, closing tightly over hers, 
warm with young life. 

"Jeanie." 

Once more the old days had come back, the 
days when love and hope were not quite strange. 
Janita bent over him. There was a dim, flickering 
light in his eyes. 

" It is a long way, Jeanie, a very long way. And 
I am tired. It is time to be going quietly home." 

Then he said no more. His eyes closed. He 
breathed softly as a little child. Janita sat there 
holding his hand in hers, expecting that he would 
wake soon. But he never woke any more. The 
chill in those stiffening fingers was no longer the 
chill of age. 

A blaze of firelight, suddenly springing up, cast 
its light over the thin face. Janita had never 
looked on death before, but something told her that 
she was in its presence now. All was over. Poor 
oldProfessorRuthven had gone quietly home at last. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

^I^^^LESSINGS on us ! Who would 
^^^^ have thought that brother Jabez 




meant such a thing as dying?" 
said Miss Hepzibah, when, in 
answer to a summons from Bessie Ashton, she 
hurried away from Gablehouse, and bustled into 
that quiet room at the Aspens, where the Pro- 
fessor lay as if asleep, only a little paler and colder 
than usual. " Who would ever have thought of 
such a thing? And taking his meals so regularly, 
a mutton chop in the middle of the day, and some- 
thing tasty for his dinner, besides as much broth 
and calveVfoot jelly as you could give him. So 
different from our father when he was taken with his 
last illness. Dear me 1 I could almost think it was 
a mistake." 

And Miss Hepzibah grasped the chill fingers, 
and laid her hands on the great bald forehead, as 
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if to certify herself that Professor Ruthven was, in- 
deed, as people say, " no more." 

**Well," she continued, with something like a 
sigh, " I am sure I shall miss him very much. A 
man in a house is always something to look after 
and take care of ; and though we weren't exactly 
brought up together, for Jabez was never at home 
except in the holidays, from being quite a boy, I 
always said I loved him as if he had been my own 
brother. Yes, I don't think if he had been my own 
brother I could have loved him more." 

That was true enough. Miss Hepzibah loved 
the old Professor as much as she had ever loved 
any one in all her life. She was sincerely devoted 
to him in her active, matter-of-fact, practical sort 
of way. For many years that devotion had mani- 
fested itself chiefly in cooking dinners for him, and 
mending his linen, and superintending his general 
exterior comfort. Now he needed other services, 
to the performance of which she proceeded with 
business-like dispatch. Miss Hepzibah might say it 
of herself every Sunday morning at church, if she 
chose, but she never gave other people reason to 
say it of her, that she left undone those things which 
she ought to have done. 
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Accordingly, she sent Abigail to fetch old nurse 
Cloudie, and to tell the sexton to toll the church 
bell. Then she summoned the undertaker to 
arrange with him about the funeral. A plain 
funeral it was to be, but everything very good, for 
she wished to show the utmost respect to her 
brother's memory. Mr. Graves might choose what 
pattern he liked for the cards, only there were to 
be no weeping angels upon them. Miss Hepzibah 
did not approve of weeping angels; and she thought 
fifty would be sufficient, as the Professor's circle of 
acquaintance was small. The coffin was to be of 
the best, toughest oak, covered with black cloth, 
bearing the inscription, "Jabez Ruthven, aged 
seventy-five," on a black plate. And Mr. Graves 
. was to have it nicely padded and lined, that the 
corpse might lie comfortably. She hoped Mr. 
Graves would be particular about that, to have it 
nicely lined. ' Then Miss Hepzibah went to the 
linen chest in the great attic, and chose a pair of 
the best sheets, for her brother to be laid out in. 
After that, she wrote to Zachary Ruthven, the 
Professor's own and only brother, a very infirm old 
bachelor, residing in Aberdeen, infonning him of 
the death which had taken place in the family, and 
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adding, that, as she felt quite equal to all needful 
arrangements, there was no need for him to risk a 
journey to St. Olave's, which, at his time of life, 
and liable as he was to rheumatic affections, would 
be both useless and dangerous. 

Not until these practical matters, which occupied 
her until quite bed-time, were completed, did Miss 
Hepzibah go up into her own room and lock the 
door, and allow herself to shed a few faithful tears 
over the memory of the brother for whom she had 
cooked, sewed, and mended for the last thirty years. 
Next morning her eyes looked rather red. The 
winds at that time of the year were very keen, she 
said, and most likely she had got cold with running 
up and down stairs so much the day before. When 
that explanation was given, she went about her duties 
as usual. Miss Hepzibah was not demonstrative. 

Professor Ruthven died on the new steward's 
wedding day. As Janita sat by her imcle's bed- 
side that afternoon, she could hear, for everything 
around was very still, the faint, far-off chiming of 
the marriage bells from St. Olave's cathedral. 
Nothing was done at Meadowthorjie. There was 
no outward festivity of any kind, not even a holi- 
day for the Duke's men. Mr. Rivers particularly 
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wished that no display should be made. Strange, 
very strange, Gentility Square said, and not ex- 
actly respectful to the bride. But then Mr. Kivers 
was a peculiar man — every one knew that, and per- 
haps when he gave those directions, he might be 
thinking of the sad affair which followed so closely 
lipon the rejoicings of last September. Still, the 
church bells might have been rung. That, surely, 
could not have done any harm. 

Next morning two bridal envelopes came, ad- 
dressed to the Professor and Miss Kuthven. Miss 
Alwyne was at the Aspens when they arrived ; she 
had come across to stay for an hour or two with 
Janita. They were sitting in the gloomy old 
dining-room, which seemed gloomier now than 
ever, for the closed blinds kept away even the scant 
beams of sunlight which tried to creep through the 
aspen branches outside. Miss Uepzibah was up in 
the great attic, looking over the black dresses which 
she had when she went into mourning for her aunt 
ten years ago. 

Janita opened her uncle's envelope. There were 
the bridal cards. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Gavin Kivers. At home, January 
14th. Meadowthorpe Hall." 
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It was well, it was very well. That was all done 
with now. Pain had fulfilled its work in making 
her strong. She would not forget it, but it need 
not vex her any more. 

" They are pretty cards, are they not 1" she said^ 
as she laid them on Miss Alwyne's lap. " But then, 
the Dean's daughter is considered to have very 
perfect taste in all such things as these." 

"Yes. I think the wedding must have been 
arranged suddenly though, 1 never heard of it 
until two or three weeks ago." 

" Did you not ? I knew long before then. Noel- 
line Rivers, I mean Mrs. Colonel Gore, told me only 
a few days after it w^as settled. Of course it is a 
very suitable match. Mrs. Gore said so. She 
said disparity was such a ridiculous thing, and, you 
know. Miss Somers is only a few years younger 
than Mr. Rivers. I hope they will be very happy." 

And in that one little sentence — " I hope they 
will be very happy," Miss Alwyne learned the 
whole truth. For it was spoken in that sharp, 
self-controlled way, which people unconsciously 
use when talking of anything which has given 
them great pain. And when the girl had said it, 
she turned to a quite different subject, still, how- 
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ever, keeping the cards in her hand, looking at 
them often and earnestly. 

Miss Alwyne understood all now — ^why Janita 
had been so unwilling to get that note for Bessie 
from Mr. Kivers — why she had avoided speaking 
of the Hall family lately, when, before, she used 
to delight in telling her friend of the pleasant times 
.she had spent there — ^why she had changed so 
quickly from the bright, buoyant girl, to the steady, 
almost dignified woman — ^why it no longer seemed 
natural to call her " little Janita," but rather to 
treat her with the respect which those win who 
have lived long and made much of life. Yes, all 
was clear now. 

But Miss Alwyne said nothing. Neither word 
nor look betrayed the secret she had guessed. And 
when she kissed the girl more tenderly than usual 
at parting, Janita thought it was because of that 
shadow of death which was even then resting upon 
them. 

The Professor^s funeral was a very quiet one, 
not marked by violent outbursts of grief, or the 
shedding of many tears. After it was over, there 
settled down upon the little household that peaceful 
sadness which is the most fitting tribute to an old 
VOL. III. N 
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man's memory. Loud grief is for those whom 
death snatches from us in the glory and beauty of 
youth, life's promise unfulfilled, life's sweetness all 
untasted ; not for those who, having wearied out 
their three-score years and ten, lie down to rest 
until the morning. 

Miss Hepzibah hushed her scolding for a season. 
Her loud "Jane, child, Jane," did not echo through 
the house so frequently or so noisily as before. 
Sometimes she would even sit still for half an hour 
with shut eyes and idle hands, a thing she had not 
been known to do for years. Or, as she was tying 
down her preserves and examining the jellies — 
which disappeared so slowly now that poor brother 
Jabez had gone where he wanted them no more — 
she would rub her eyes and say to Abigail, 

" Blessings on us ! shall I never get rid of that 
cold in my head? I never kept a cold in my head 
so long before." 

That was what she said when Abigail was in 
the store room; but, if no one was there, she would 
let the tears slip leisurely down her spare cheeks, 
and drop one by one upon her black bombazine 
gown. For she had been very fond of brother 
Jabez. 
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In Janita there was no change. Her face, paler 
now, and more thoughtful than formerly, her quiet 
voice, and ways as quiet, seemed to match the out- 
ward garb of mourning that she wore. People 
said that Miss Raeburn felt her uncle's death very 
much. And no wonder, for she had been most 
dutiful to him. People said, too, that the wedding 
would have to be put off — she could not very well 
marry imtil at least six months after the funeral. 

And what of Bessie Ashton ? — ^poor Bessie, who 
went about her work so quietly now, never singing 
or getting into pettish tempers, or stealing odd 
glances at the looking-glass when Miss Hepzibah's 
back was turned, or running to that hammered 
glass window whenever a low clear whistle was 
heard at the end of the street ? Ah I poor Bessie I 
she was very much changed. For Koy had gone 
away. Even now the good ship Isidore was toss- 
ing on the stormy waters of the Atlantic. Bessie 
shivered as the bleak January wind came sweeping 
over Meadowthorpe marshes, or shrieking round 
the gables of the old house ; and she learned at 
last to respond from her very heart to that prayer 
in the Litany, which before had been to her but as 
an idle sound — 

n2 
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" For all who travel by land or by water, we 
beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord.^ 

It was very uncertain when Koy would come 
home. Mr. Rivers had procured him employment, 
not upon the Duke's South American property, 
but under a gentleman in Eio, who was engaged in 
the timber trade. It was possible his work might 
take him far up the country for long periods. 
Certainly he would not return before a twelve- 
month had elapsed from the time of his landing. 
The gentleman to whom he had engaged himself , -a 
friend of Mr. Rivers, who had come over to Eng- 
land in search of a clever workman, refused to take 
him out at all for a shorter period than twelve 
months. And at the expiration of that time, he 
was only to come home for a few months, with the 
understanding that he should return and resume 
his engagement in Rio. 

A year and a half, then, perhaps nearly two 
years, before she could see him again. And 
they might have been so happy. Even now, in- 
stead of shivering at the sound of the bleak wind, 
she might have been sitting with Roy by their 
own fireside, his proud and happy wife. When 
Bessie thought of this, how she wept over the 
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foolish vanity which had cost them both so dear ! 

"Proud and happy!" Yes, she might have 
been proud and happy, but not so worthy, not so 
faithful as now. For Bessie had never loved Roy 
half so much as since that great trouble came which 
knit them more closely together. And, hard though 
it was to part, bitter though the tears were which 
she shed, as week after week added another thou- 
sand to the miles which stretched between them, 
still she would not, even if she could, bring back 
the past. For the sure trust which she had in Eoy 
now, trust won through sorrow, brought her more 
peace than the girlish liking which was all she gave 
him before. Besides, he would come again some 
time, she knew he would, and then they would 
never part any more, never any more at all. 

So Bessie Ashton worked on patiently in that 
station of life in which it had pleased God to place 
her, praying for Roy, sweetening all her labour by 
the thought that one day she should see him again. 
And when, waking in the night-time, she heard 
the rough wind, and thought of the good ship 
Isidore battling with the waves thousands and thou- 
sands of miles away, she would comfort herself 
with a verse which Janita sang so often, 
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^^ The storm is changed into a cahn 
At his command and will, 
So that the waves which raged before, 
Now quiet are and still." 

Hope on, Bessie ; though it is not all hope that 
comes true at the last. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

YONE expected that the 
Professor would leave the bulk of 
^^'^hlSM^t^ 1h3 property to Janita Kaebum. 
i^§*^^:t5^^ Everybody was mistaken. Most 
likely that work on Motive Forces so absorbed his 
waking thoughts that he quite forgot to replace by 
a new one the old will, in which, after setting aside 
a hundred a year for Miss Hepzibah during her 
lifetime, he bequeathed the remainder of. his earn- 
ings and savings to the establishment of a mathe- 
matical scholarship in the university of St. 
Andrew's. It must have been forgetfulness, 
nothing else. For the Professor was a good man, 
honest and upright in his way ; a man who would 
not willingly do an unkind action to anyone, least 
of all to the daughter of poor Maggie Kuthven. 
And it certainly was an unkind action to transplant 
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Janita from a home where she was comfortably 
provided for, to one which, considering his own 
advanced age, could not last for long. No doubt 
he intended to leave his niece something; as much, 
at any rate, as would keep her from absolute 
want. And if Miss Hepzibah had had the 
slightest idea that brother Jabez meant such a 
thing as dying there and then, instead of coming 
round again in the spring, she would have given 
him no rest until that will had been altered, until 
a comfortable slice had been taken from the St. 
Andrew's scholarship and placed in the funds on 
Janita's behalf. 

But everyone knows so exactly what ought to 
have been done when it is too late to do it. The 
Professor was dead, and his niece was left without 
a sixpence. That was just the state of the case. 
And Gentility Square pitied her accordingly. 
She would have to get her own living, the Square 
said, and then added that it was a very wholesome 
thing for young people to work. 

In which maxim Gentility Square was perfectly 
correct. Work w a very wholesome thing, setting 
aside entirely its needfulness. The Misses Nar- 
rowby would have bettered themselves by working 
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more — ^though, of course, Gentility Square was 
not thinking about itself when it advocated the 
utility of labour — so would the Misses Vere Au- 
brey, Mrs. Macturk, and the generality of the 
upper class fellow-Christians. Perhaps, after all, 
the Prof essor^s f orgetf ulness might be a blessing in 
disguise. Perhaps Janila Kaeburn might become 
a happier woman, at any rate more noble, more 
useful, more worthy, because of this " deplorable 
neglect," as the Square people called it, which 
forced her out of the ranks of genteel idleness 
into those, so scantily filled, of true and reverent 
workers. 

Miss Hepzibah determined to leave Meadow- 
thorpe. She had only stayed in it so long because 
her brother liked the place. But now that the 
ties of duty and affection, as the estimable lady 
called them, bound her no longer, she determined 
to take up her carriages and go into Lancashire, 
where her own mother's friends, wealthy cotton 
manufacturers, lived. 

So there was a sale at the Aspens. The dingy 
old brocatelle hangings, the faded carpets and 
quaint furniture, the general household effects, 
kitchen and bedroom furniture, everything, in 
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short, except the family pictures, the Professor's 
papers and the personal possessions of Miss Hep- 
zibah • and his niece, came under the hammer. 
The house was advertised to be let. A family from 
the south came to look at it, A very desirable 
family, consisting of a widow lady with a son, now 
going through his college course, and a daughter 
of seventeen, just from school. After a little 
delay they took the place on a lease of seven 
years. 

Miss Hepzibah looked after the sale herself. She 
would willingly have stood at the auctioneer's desk, 
and knocked down the goods to their respective 
buyers. She was quite sure she was equal to any- 
thing of that sort. But propriety did not allow it, and 
Miss Hepzibah was obliged to submit to propriety. 
However, she did what she could. She superin- 
tended the packing up of the lots, she polished the 
silver and brushed the curtains and rubbed the 
furniture until it shone again, in order that these 
articles might fetch a higher price at the sale. 
She rooted out the old rubbish that had been ac- 
ciunulating for half a century in attics and lumber 
rooms, stocked all the old women in the parish with 
odd cups and saucers, superannuated kettles, sauce- 
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pans and other articles of domestic use, which were 
too far gone to make their appearance inthepubUc 
catalogue of effects, and sent away nearly a cart-load 
of worn linen to the St. Olave's hospital, where it 
onght to have gone years and years ago ; only Miss 
Hepzibah had such an affection for her linen bun- 
dles, she did so love to open the chest in the great 
attic and meditate on those linen bundles. At last 
everything was disposed of, except Janita. And 
what was to be done with Janita ? 

The Professor's sister was magnanimous. She 
offered the girl a home with her in Lancashire, 
where, in return for a trifling sum, which she could 
easily earn by teaching music or something of that 
kind^ Janita might be managed and attended to 
and kept in a wholesome state of restraint to the 
end of her days. The child was no relation to 
her. Miss Hepzibah said, but she should like to do 
her duty. Nobody should say the Professor's sister 
failed in doing what was proper to her brother^s 
relations. And now that she was getting into 
years — at least, not exactly getting into years, 
thank goodness she had never known better health 
in her life than at the present, and could stand a 
spell of pickling and preserving, or anything of 
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that kind, as well as any woman of thirty — not 
getting into years then, but, but — ^not quite so 
young as she used to be, it might be a comfort to 
have her niece with her. And if the girl behaved 
well and did her duty, there was no telling what 
she might gain by it. Miss Hepzibah had three or 
four hundred a year of her own, unencumbered 
property. 

Dr. Home, too, as soon as he heard of the Pro- 
fessor's death, pressed Janita to go and hve with 
them in London. And with his letter there came 
one from poor Agnes, the life-long invahd. She 
would like so to have Nyta back again. It would 
be such a comfort to her to have some one she 
could talk to and confide in. Would not dear 
Nyta come? 

Janita was free to choose now. Three alterna- 
tives presented themselves to her. She was de- 
pendent for a living on Miss Hepzibah's charity, 
Dr. Home's kindness, or her own exertions. She 
chose the last. Hitherto she had worked for daily 
comfort. Now she must work for daily bread. 
Where, and how? Those were the next questions. 
Difficult questions for any woman to decide. Very 
difiicult for an Englishwoman of good position 
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and cultivated mind and independent spirit. 
She thought long and seriously about it. At 
last she decided to go and live with her old friends 
in London, and follow as a profession that work of 
writing which hitherto she had only taken up as 
an amusement. She had already achieved some 
success. Her name was not quite unknown. With 
toil and effort and struggle, she could make her 
own place in the world. She might not win great 
fame or great popularity, but she could at least 
win an honest, independent livelihood, that liveli- 
hood for which she must now trust to herself alone. 
" I think this is the right thing for me to do," 
she said to Miss Alwyne, as they sat together for 
the last time in that dear little room where they 
had spent so many happy hours, where she and 
Longden Narrowby met for the first time only a 
year ago. 

Longden Narrowby had not come in very often 
since the contents of the Professor's will had been 
made public. They were so very busy in the 
office now. Those alterations in the Meadowthorpe 
estate positively crushed the Duke's architect with 
work and anxiety. Selina had not had any sea 
weeds to arrange lately. Longden had not seen 
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any new books of poetry. Julia and Maria had 
been so busy in their districts, they had scarcely 
had a moment to spare, really they had been 
obliged to neglect their friends shamefully. They 
were so sorry. 

That was what they used to say when they met 
in the street with handshakings and pleasant smiles 
and inquiries after dear Miss Ruthven, and all that 
sort of thing. But the walls of the Gablehouse 
library — ^that snug little room where the estimable 
family of the Duke's architect spent their private 
hours — ^the walls of the Gablehouse library, had 
they been endowed with the gift of speech, could 
have told a very different story. For Mrs. Nar- 
rowby said, as she sat in the Gablehouse library, 
how providential it was that Longden had not 
entangled himself beyond recovery at the Aspens. 
She was so glad she had counselled prudence, so 
thankful that her dear boy had had discretion 
enough to avail himself of that counsel. It would 
have been such a sad thing for a young man just 
commencing life on his own account to be bur- 
dened with a wife who could not help him to settle, 
who had not even what would keep herself, or 
pay for her own draper^s bills. She was very sorry 
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for the poor girl. It was a sad thing for her. She 
had no doubt they would have suited each other 
very well, but it would never do for Longden to 
sacrifice himself in that way. It behoved every 
one to consider his own interests. 

Mrs. Narrowby hoped, however, that her son 
would be judicious in withdrawing from his inti- 
macy at the Aspens. Not to do it abruptly, as 
that would involve him in unpleasant remark; but 
with caution, gradually relaxing his attentions, 
whilst treating the family with becoming polite- 
ness. It was a delicate affair, and tact would be 
required. Tact in a matter of that kind was 
everything. He must call occasionally, at gra- 
dually increasing intervals. So must the girls, 
always however treating Miss Raebum with the 
utmost courtesy. For she was very much to be 
pitied, poor girl ! 

Thus Mrs. Narrowby, when the contents of the 
Professor's will were made known in Meadowthorpe 
village. Of course after that, if a gentle hint was 
dropped by a visitor at Gablehouse relative to 
young Longden's attentions to Miss Raebum, the 
architect's lady checked it at once. Nothing of 
the sort, positively nothing of the sort. It was pure 
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gossip, gossip was always so busy in small villages. 

"A pleasant friendship. I assure you it was 
never anything more than a pleasant friendship. 
Longden used to go to the Aspens a great deal in 
the Professor's time, but when the poor old man 
dropped off, of course the intimacy ceased. You 
know my son would not think of exposing the 
young lady to remark by visiting so frequently at 
the house when there was obviously no attraction 
except herself. Longden enjoyed the Professor's 
company very much. He was really a very culti- 
vated man." 

But to return to Janita and Miss Alwyne, talk- 
ing together for the last time in that pleasant little 
bay-windowed room at the cottage. 

"I think it is the right thing for me," said 
Janita; " I shall feel that I am doing something in 
the world, that I am not wasting my life. And if 
God has fijiven us neither homes nor home duties, 
we must work." 

Miss Alwyne had proved that long ago. She had 
worked hard, and with work the rest and comfort 
had come. And they would come to Janita, too, 
in time. For though it is a perilous thing, and one 
which God surely never meant any woman to do, 
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to force her way alone, unaided through the great 
world where thousands are already toiling painfully 
enough for standing room, still it is what many a 
woman has to do, and many a woman does it too, 
retaining all that is essentially feminine in her 
nature, while yet she does for herself what God in- 
tended others to do for her. There is scarcely a 
nobler thing in the world than that a woman, when 
need comes, should be able to accomplish this. 

Miss Alwyne, looking into that young face, up- 
turned to hers, that face into which, instead of its 
former girlish brightness, there had come so much 
steady purpose and endurance, felt that Janita 
could and would accomplish this. And she told 
her so. 

^^ But it will be hard work, Janita. You may win 
for yourself name and fame, position and independ- 
ence, but times will come when you would give all 
these away for rest, just to feel that you are not 
forced to stand alone." 

" I know that ; I have often thought about it all. 
But I am not afraid. I do not need name and fame, 
what I need is work. I must have work. And I 
believe this is the work which God has for me to 
do. If so, He will help me to do it. He will 
VOL. III. 
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not let me fail. And as for happiness ^" 

" It will come^ my child. There is no happiness 
— ^no peace, which is indeed the highest form of hap- 
piness — ^like the simple doing of duty. It may not 
always make you glad, but it will always make you 
strong. God shelter you, Janita, and help you to 
live beautifully, never losing faith in Him; fearing 
nothing but wrong." 

So Janita went back again to the Aspens. Sitting 
in her own little room that night, she took up one 
of Miss Alwyne's books, and found in it these sen- 
tences — strange sentences rather to be found in a 
novel: — 

" When night, needful night, gathers over the 
garden of our souls, when the leaves close up and 
the flowers no longer hold any sunlight within their 
folded petals, there shall never be wanting, even in 
the thickest darkness, drops of heavenly dew, dew 
which falls only when the sun has gone. So when 
at last the morning comes, our leaves shall be 
brighter and our flowers fresher and fairer for that 
divine dark, which, even as the sunlight, is God's 
gift, God's precious gift." 

There was no time to go to Miss Alwyne's any 
more after that. A few more days of toil and 
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worry and tunralt, a final cannonade of exhorta- 
tions from Miss Hepzibah, two or three farewell 
calls, one quiet walk at sunset over the marsh fields 
by the dyke-side, and for Janita Raebum the old 
Meadowthorpe life, with its sad and beautiful 
memories, the joy it had given, and the joy it had 
taken, was a thing of the past. Youth lay behind 
her ; before her the great untried experiment of 
life, that experiment in which so many fail entirely; 
which at the best is so full of disappointment, of 
care and anxiety and toil. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

)f^^^|lSS RAEBURN had taken up her 
residence in town with the family in 
which she lived before the Pro- 
2^^^^ fossor adopted her. A fine opening 
for the young girl, one for which she ought to be 
very thankful. For it was such an uncomfortable 
thing for a woman to have to get her own living 
after years of ease and dependence. And of course 
there was nothing to which Miss Raebum could 
turn but govemessing, if she had been forced out 
into the world. And govemessing was such a 
wretched thing, everyone knew what a wretched 
thing govemessing was. It was exceedingly kind 
of those Scotch people to offer the girl a home. 

So saidMrs.Narrowby to theMisses Vere Aubrey, 
about a week after Miss Hepzibah and Janita had 
left the Aspens, A;nd then the conversation drifted 
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away to the new Mrs. Rivers, who was just begin- 
ning to make her return calls. 

That was a gay winter in Meadowthorpe, very 
gay indeed. Gentility Square and St. Olave's Close 
had never shaken hands so frequently, or been in 
such a delightful state of friendliness. There were 
dinner engagements and supper engagements, little 
evening gatherings, " just to meet a few friends in 
a quiet way," quadrille parties, charade parties, 
balls and assemblies, in fact a repetition of what 
had taken place nine months ago, when Mr. Rivers 
first entered upon the stewardship. Only this time 
it was even more brilliant, for every lady thought 
she must outdo her neighbours in welcoming the 
St. Olave's bride ; and so the entertainments gra- 
dually increased in magnificence — from Mrs. 
Mabury's small but very stately dinner-party, to 
the grand banquet at Mrs. Macturk's, to which her 
ball on the occasion of Miss Rivers' first appear- 
ance last April was not worthy to be named. 

And the bride comported herself with such dig- 
nity. Those Close people always did. There was 
a cathedralesque majesty about them, which no one 
who had not been brought up under the shadow of 
Minster towers could ever hope to attain. She 
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was so very self-possessed, too, no foolish frivolity 
or girlish nonsense about her, and no ridiculous dis- 
play of affection for her husband. Indeed her 
demeanour was so beautifully unconscious, that no 
one would have had the slightest suspicion, except 
from her bridal dress and the orange buds in her 
hair, that she and Mr. Bivers had been so recently 
married. That was just as it should be. Miss 
Vere Aubrey said. It showed such perfect good 
taste. Nothing annoyed Miss Vere Aubrey so 
much as to see a bride and groom completely taken 
up with each other; that sort of thing was so 
essentially vulgar, it stamped people at oncei as 
being destitute of pedigree ; you never saw people 
of good descent conduct themselves in that way. 
Mr. Rivers had shown admirable discretion in his 
choice of a wife. He must be very proud of her, 
for she was such a charming woman. Not charm- 
,ing in the sense that the late Miss Kivers was 
charming. The new steward's bride possessed 
little of the airy sylph-like elegance which distin- 
guished Mrs. Colonel Gore ; but in her own way, 
which was a serene, tranquil way, Mrs. Gavin Rivers 
was charming. 

So Gentility Square affirmed when the new wife 
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had floated her family diamonds and white robes 
through ten or a dozen of its entertainments. But 
when she began to return these entertainments, 
when at dinner after dinner, and ball after ball, 
the fine old rooms of Meadowthorpe Hall were lit 
up, and Rivers' plate flashed beneath the chan- 
deliers, and black oak furniture reflected from its 
polished surface the glitter of crystal and porcelain, 
then the enthusiasm of Gentility Square reached 
its meridian. Mrs. Rivers was such a fascinating 
hostess. She smiled and sung and danced and 
chatted and made herself so agreeable, and the 
grace with which she presided at a dinner-table 
was perfect. 

Nothing like it had ever been seen before in 
Meadowthorpe, such ease and elegance, everything 
managed so admirably, the servants gliding about 
like phantoms, doing everything in the right time 
and in the right place ; the courses appearing and 
disappearing as if by magic, the appointments so 
complete, the whole affair as stately and harmonious 
and well-conducted as a full choral service in St. 
Olave's Cathedral; almost as artistic too. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Rivers ought to be proud of his wife for 
the manner in which she presided at a dinner- 
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table. And if it was really correct, as Mrs. 
Mabury said, that Mrs. Colonel Gore had brought 
about the engagement, then he owed his sister a 
debt of gratitude which could never be paid. 

At last the burst of gaiety, amidst which the 
Dean's daughter entered upon her married life, 
died away. Then came the dull chill February 
days, days when the Meadowthorpe ladies could 
not venture upon the muddy road which lay be- 
tween the village and the Hall, and the Close 
people found it a bore to drive through seven 
miles of damp and fog for the sake of a morning 
call. And as the February daylight — which in 
that cloudy district was very scant indeed — ^wore 
away, there followed long quiet evenings, upon 
whose privacy no stranger intruded, from which 
the great world of society, with its balls and parties 
and entertainments, was quite shut out. Such even- 
ings as, when years are passed away, some people 
remember with delight. Evenings sweet and 
memorable for those who have their home in each 
other's hearts, who find their joy in each other^s 
love. 

Not altogether sweet, by and by, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Gavin Rivers. 
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Because, as Noelline had said to her young friend 
at the Aspens, that afternoon six months ago, when 
she paid her farewell visit — 

" You know, Janita darling, my brother has not 
sought brilliant gifts in his wife. Elene Somers 
is not what people call a very intellectual person." 

Noelline was quite correct in that statement. 
The new mistress of Meadowthorpe Hall was not 
by any means what people call an intellectual per- 
son, nothing of the sort. She was simply amiable 
and unimpressible. She had her gifts, certainly, 
gifts which were very good in their way. No one, 
not even the Colonel's lady, could surpass her in 
walking gracefully through a quadrille. She could 
dress herself in perfect taste. She could wear a 
shawl with unapproachable elegance. She excelled 
in state dinner parties. She had an agreeable flow 
of conversation ; that is, she could say the same 
things half-a-dozen times over to as many separate 
morning callers, and not feel in the least wearied 
by the repetition. 

All these gifts Mrs. Gavin Riyers possessed ; and 
if home happiness could have been won by them, 
then the Hall family would have been very happy 
indeed, no family in Meadowthorpe more so. 
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But a bride cannot always be conducting state 
dinner parties, or walking through quadrilles. The 
putting on of a shawl, though it be put on ever so 
gracefully, loses by and by the delightful charm of 
novelty. People keep wanting something fresh, 
always something fresh. So did Gavin. He wanted 
his wife to converse. Elene had no "conversa- 
tion," except such as was suitable for morning 
calls. Then he wanted her to read to him. No, 
nothing wearied Elene so much as reading aloud, 
he really must excuse her. Should he read to her ? 
Elene was much obliged to him, but somehow she 
always went to sleep when she was read to. What 
should they do, then ? Ah ! that was the question. 

Elene was too tranquil. That bland smile on 
her rosy lips never gave place to one of fervour, or 
enthusiasm, or sympathy. Those lips never opened 
to utter any but the merest commonplaces. The 
large blue eyes, always serene and placid alike, 
began to weary Gavin Rivers soon by the very 
quietness which, when he had been stung with dis- 
appointment, soothed him so. She never crossed 
him, never contradicted him, never offered him 
anything to battle against or conquer. If he was 
vexed and irritated, she was sweetly amiable ; if he 
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was silent, depressed, she was sweetly amiable too ; 
if he was dull and would have given almost any- 
thing to be stirred up by something bright or 
nonsensical, Mrs. Rivers was still sweetly amiable. 
Never anything else but that. 

And so it was, that when the first few weeks had 
passed away, when the pale winter sunshine, which 
was all they had to begin the world with, had worn 
itself out, when Gavin Rivers had learned by heart 
every line and curve of the beautifully dressed lay 
figure which sat opposite to him with its white eye- 
lids dropped and its jewelled hands folded in its lap, 
and when Elene had exhausted those limited con- 
versational resources, which at the best were neither 
brilliant nor remarkably varied, home life at Mea- 
dowthorpe Hall began to be a dreary, meaningless 
sort of thing. Slowly enough the long afternoons 
and evenings passed away. Time seemed as if it 
needed a London policeman to keep saying to it, 
" Move on, move on." Mrs. Rivers went to sleep in 
her softly cushioned easy chair, waking up now and 
then to ask, in such sweetly amiable tones, 
" Gavin, my dear, what o'clock is it?" 
And when *^ Gavin my dear^' had told her, she 
would politely repress a yawn and say — 
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" Dear me ! I had hoped it was much later than 
that. But I believe all the clocks at the Hall are 
in the habit of losing time." 

Gavin thought so too. But it was only a recent 
habit. Then, when his wife had dropped off to 
sleep again, he would seek solace behind the columns 
of the "Times," that refuge for destitute sociability ; 
or, shutting himself up in his private business room, 
which was fast becoming home to him, he would 
spend hours in looking over plans and devising im- 
provements in the Dykelands estate. 

Poor Gavin I For to an impetuous, energetic, 
and rather irritable man, perpetual amiability is 
wearisome. If the domestic atmosphere can be 
cleared in no other way, even thunder-storms are 
useful now and then. Perhaps a woman had better 
get up a little breeze of temper sometimes, just by 
way of a change, than be for ever saying, " As 
you please, my dear — ^you know I always do as 
you wish." The sweetest sentences may be heard 
too often, and then all their sweetness vanishes. 
Perhaps if Elene Rivers had roused herself to an 
occasional fit of what is called " contrariness," per- 
haps if she had given her husband an opportunity 
of exercising the passive virtues occasionally, in- 
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stead of keeping them all to herself, she would have 
been wiser, and he would have been happier. 

But, though the real pleasantness of life was 
thus wearing away, the outward surface of it was 
beautiful as ever. Young Mrs. Rivers had not 
married for love, and therefore to her the absence 
of it caused no aching void. She had an elegant 
home, plenty of servants, money as much as she 
could spend. As she said in that bridal letter from 
Paris, everything Gavin gave her was the best that 
could be procured ; he did not consider expense in 
the least. Besides, she was the first lady in the 
village^ the leader of fashion, the apex of the Mea- 
dowthorpe social pyramid. And the people who 
went to her elegant little dinners and evening par- 
ties all said what a charming woman Mrs. Rivers 
was, and how fortunate her husband ought to con- 
sider himself in having his position sustained and 
his home presided over by such a wife. 

Their domestic life soon became that of many 
an upper class English family. All the little duties 
of politeness were scrupulously observed. They 
never spoke a rude or uncourteous word to each 
other. Elene was too much of a lady, and her 
husband too much of a gentleman, for anything so 
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ill bred as that. Neither did Gavin ever behave 
to his wife in such a way as to make society turn 
away its head and say, " Poor Mrs. Rivers !" And 
in that sweetly gentle " Gavin, my dear," of hers, 
there was none of the disdainful indifference, the 
careless, unaffected contempt which some women 
compress into the commonest phrases of social life. 
He was also remarkably attentive to her at church 
— the green-baize people did not fail to notice that 
— always found the places in the prayer-book, gave 
her the best seat in the pew, held the door open for 
her if the beadle did not happen to be in waiting, 
and in all outward observances conducted himself 
as a man should who has found in his wife the 
greatest treasure earth can give. A model hus- 
band. Miss Vere Aubrey said. That lady, since 
Professor Ruthven's death, had moved into the 
Aspens pew, as being freer from draughts. 

That was just how things were at Meadowthorpe 
Hall three months after the Deanery wedding. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 




^BOUT the middle of May, when 
the churchyard sycamores had 
shaken out their young green 
leaves, and violets and primroses 
strewed all the lanes round Meadowthorpe, Mrs. 
Rivers, senior, exchanged the society of saints in 
books for, it is to be hoped, the society of saints in 
heaven. At all events, she died, and was buried 
with great pomp and ceremony in a new vault 
which the steward purchased expressly for her, at 
the south end of the church. 

Mrs. Gore came down from London with her 
husband to the funeral, which was a very grand 
one, quite as impressive in its way as the Hall 
wedding had been. Never before had the rustic 
population of Meadowthorpe had their feelings ex- 
cited by a hearse with such lofty plumes, or been 
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called upon to witness such a procession of mourn- 
ing coaches, black robed mutes, and velvet trapped 
steeds. They really could not say whether, for a 
real grand sight, the Hall funeral or the Hall wed- 
ding was the most to be admired. 

The Colonel's lady looked very sweet in her deep 
mourning. Every one knows how charmingly pale 
golden ringlets combine with a crape veil. And 
Mrs. Gavin, Mrs. Kivers as she would have to be 
called now, looked very sweet, too ; not so deeply 
affected as the Colonel's lady^ of course, that would 
not have been suitable, though it was well known 
that she had been very much attached to her mo- 
ther-in-law, but still moved to gentle tears, which 
made those large blue eyes of hers look more beau- 
tiful than ever. Young Mrs. Rivers must be a great 
comfort to her husband, the people thought. And 
really he wanted some one to comfort him now, for 
he did not seem nearly so well, or in such good 
spirits as when he came to the Hall a year ago. 
Mrs. Macturk, who was always ready to look on 
the dark side of things, hoped his accounts were all 
right ; she did not like to hear of people in a posi- 
tion of trust looking anxious and out of spirits, it 
showed that something was amiss behind the scenes. 
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But the Duke's architect and Dr. Maguire, and 
others of more advanced Christian liberality, said 
it was the change of air. Meadowthorpe was a 
terribly damp place for any One who had been ac- 
customed to a mild, warm climate. It was the fogs 
that affected him, together with natural grief for 
his loss. Still, there was no question that he was 
considerably changed, changed for the worse as re- 
garded health and spirits, and therefore he was all 
the more dependent on those little attentions which 
none but a wife can give. Such a wife as young 
Mrs. Rivers. 

The death of Gavin's mother made but little dif- 
ference in his household. After the funeral he 
and Noelline looked over her papers. They were 
chiefly meditations and reveries, the diseased em- 
ployments of a mind which fed upon itself until 
the food failed, and then starved to death. The 
only glimpse of real life which the search revealed 
was a journal, kept by Mrs. Rivers during her 
voyage home. It contained a few incidents of 
Mrs. Raeburn's death and the babyhood of little 
Janita, nothing more. Noelline took possession of 
it, and wisely judging that its perusal would do her 
brother no good, put it out of sight until a conve- 
VOL. III. P 
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nient opportunity afforded for burning it. Then 
she and her husband returned to London. 

Mrs. Rivers was soon forgotten, save by her son. 
Gavin could yet recall the time, though far away 
now, when he sat upon his mother's knee, and felt 
her kisses on his cheek. And for the sake of that 
time, he kept her memory green. 

Spring wore on, and early summer came. Home 
life at Meadowthorpe Hall, keeping its outward 
beauty untarnished, lost daily more and more of 
its sweetness. No one knew anything about this, 
perhaps no one felt it very much, except Gavin 
himself. But he made no complaints. He began 
to seek what little happiness the world had for him, 
elsewhere than at home. That grand old oak- 
panelled dining-room, with its Turkey carpet and 
embroidered curtains, its family portraits and an- 
cestral pieces of plate, was no sanctuary to him 
now. That being the case, excuses for leaving it 
were easily found. Business engagements were 
pressing. These continued alterations on the estate 
required increased attention. It was needful for 
him to spend much time in the Duke's yard, or in 
riding over the lordship, or in journeying to Lon- 
don for interviews with his Grace of Dykeland. 
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And when the new steward told his wife, in a quite 
careless, matter-of-fact way, that he should be from 
home for a few days, or that she need not expect 
him home to dine, or that he was going over to St. 
Olave's on business, and possibly should remain aU 
night, she would reply, with unvarying sweetness, 

" Just as you please, my dear.'' 

And then drop the large white eyelids again 
over the fancy-work or the fashionable novel. 
Never anything more than that. Oh! it was a 
wearisome thing, life at the Hall now. 

But one evening he did stay at home, one sweet 
summer evening in June, when the sun was set- 
ting over Meadowthorpe Marshes, just as it set a 
year ago whilst he and Janita Baebum watched it. 
Perhaps as he sat there in the oriel window of the 
great drawing-room, pretending to read the 
" Times," he might be thinking of Janita ; wonder* 
ing what she was doing, when that wedding would 
take place, and if, when it did take place, she 
would come back and live at Meadowthorpe again, 
as Mrs. Longden Narrowby. Mrs. Longden Nar- 
rowby, and Elene Somers was Mrs. Gavin Rivers. 
Oh, what a game of cross-questions and crooked 
answers is played every day in the great world of 

p2 
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life. However, he had no one to blame but him- 
self. Things had happened unfortunately. If 
Elene Somers had not come to stay at the Hall just 
when she did; or, if Noelline had not desired him 
to pay so much attention to her; or, if — agoing back 
to the very beginning — they had never met at 
Mrs. Mabury's elegant little dinner party ; for, of 
course, it was not Noelline's fault that the explana- 
tion about Janita came out just on the eve of 
Elene's visit — if they had never met at all, then. 

Wrong thoughts, very wrong thoughts, for the 
new steward to be thinking behind the shelter of 
the " Times.". The sooner he sweeps them out of 
his mind the better. And Elene, who is lying on 
the sofa, idly turning over the pages of the London 
Magazine for June, will help him to do it. 

*' Gavin, my dear." 
* Her voice was just as sweet, just as musical, as 
when, six months ago, it murmured through folds 
of Honiton lace, the bridal " I will." Mrs. Kivers 
always addressed her husband in that way. Her 
perpetual " Gavin, my dear," worried him some- 
times past endurance. If she would but vary the 
phrase a little, or only transpose it, and say, " My 
dear Gavin." But Mrs. Kivers never did either. 
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It would be "Gavin, my dear," to the end of the 
chapter. 

"Yes, Elene. What is it!" 

And Mr. Rivers did not even move his eyes from 
that column of the " Times " in which somebody^s 
new book, no consequence whose, had won favour- 
able mention from one of the leading critics. Not 
that he was reading it; we have guessed before 
that his thoughts were travelling in quite a differ- 
ent direction. 

"Have you seen this chapter of Ina's on the 
English Lowlands f 

" I have. I always read those chapters of Ina's, 
they are the best in the Magazine. She writes 
with such spirit. I wish you would read them 
too." 

"Gavin, my dear, you know I cannot read any- 
thing of that sort. Her style is too brilliant for 
me. I prefer something soothing. But I have 
got a little piece of news in connection with this 
chapter which will interest you." 

"Indeed!" 

That Mrs. Rivers should have anything interest- 
ing to tell him was a remarkable occurrence. 
Gavin lowered the " Times," so as to command a 
view of his wife. 
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Though the prospect was more extensive now 
than at Christmas, it was not quite so beautiful. 
A person unaccustomed to good society would have 
said that the steward's lady was growing fat. 
Akeady her fair, expressionless face was supported 
by a double chin ; before long a third would, in all 
probability, be added. And her rings had been 
enlarged once or twice. By the time Mrs. Rivers 
had reached middle age, she would be majestic, not 
to say corpulent. 

'^ 1 have been told this morning that Ina is your 
old friend, Janita Raebum, that little girl you 
knew, with dark eyes and such a restless face. She 
lived with her uncle at the Aspens before Mrs. 
Seton came there." 

" Yes, I remember where Miss Raebum used to 
live," said Mr. Rivers, hastily, so hastily that his 
wife lifted her blue eyes to him with mild surprise. 

" Ah, you used to go there a great deal at one 
time, NoelliniB told me. She was rather a fas- 
cinating little creature in her way, but perfectly 
unaccustomed to good society. I daresay you re- 
member her coming to tea one night some time 
before I was married; well, I believe it is just 
about a year ago. You know you took me to see 
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that lovely view of the church. Oh, dear, what 
an uncertain thing she was, no repose about her 
at all. She looked rather pretty though that even- 
ing, in her pink dress and tartan ribbons." 

But the "Times" was lifted again, and Mr. 
Rivers was thinking his own thoughts within its 
shelter as before. Not very pleasant thoughts 
either, if they had anything to do with the expres- 
sion which gradually deepened on his face. 

" Gavin, my dear." 

"Yes." 

"Don't you think it is very improper for a 
woman to write ?" 

" Certainly not, if she has anything to say." 

" Would you like me to write ?" 

"1 should be quite glad if you could. Be 
assured I would not prevent you, if your tastes 
led in that direction." 

" Well, I think it is very improper." 

"You think wrong, then. If you have done 
with that magazine, perhaps you will be kind 
enough to give it to me." 

" Oh, yes, my dear. Will you come and fetch 
it ? I can only say I am thankful that Providence 
did not make me an authoress." 
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If, as Gavin Rivers went across the room to fetch 
the paper, he had said the first words that came to 
his lips, Elene would have been told that the world 
might be very thankful too. But though Gavin 
knew quite well that his wife lacked penetration 
enough to be wounded by such a speech, he knew 
also that its rudeness, felt or unfelt, was the same. 
And the master of Meadowthorpe Hall had never 
yet said an ungentlemanly thing to anybody. So 
he held his peace. 

" Yes, I am very thankful. Writing is not at all 
a proper employment for women — so masculine. 
But they say Miss Raebum is quite popular in 
London now ; mixes in really superior society, far 
above What her position entitles her to." 

" Whatever Miss Raebum's position may be, she 
has that in herself which would grace any society." 

" Gavin, my dear, how ridiculous ! just as if being 
clever got people into good society. You know 
very well that nothing but an introduction ever 
does that. Miss Alwyne has given her introduc- 
tions. Being with a clergyman, too, makes her a 
sort of position. Somebody told me there was a 
young Mr. Home. I suppose she will be marrying 
him." 
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" I thought she was already engaged," said Mr. 
Rivers carelessly. 

" To young Narrowby ? Yes, so did a great many 
people. But there was nothing in it, nothing at all. 
Mrs. Narrowby told me herself, only a few weeks 
ago, that it was never anything but a pleasant 
friendship." 

" I believe she told Noelline that it was something 



"No, she did not. I asked Mrs. Gore myself, 
when I was staying here last September. You 
know the thing was talked about then. Oh, Gavin, 
my dear, I wish you would sit still ; that habit you 
have got into of walking up and down, is so very 
destructive to the carpets, it is indeed." 

For Mr. Rivers had laid down his newspaper, 
and was promenading the room from end to end, 
according to old established usage. 

"The dining-room carpet is almost ruined already. 
But I was telling you about that engagement. 
Well, Mrs. Gore said then, Mrs. Narrowby told 
her that she should be happy to receive Miss Rae- 
bum as a daughter-in-law. That was all. And 
now Mrs. Narrowby says there never was any such 
thing as an engagement between them ; and that he 
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only went for the sake of the Professor's society. So 
wrong, was it not ? Especially as she had no brother 
to shield her from remark. And the Professor, you 
know, such an out-of-the-way ^" 

But the sentence never got any farther. For 
when Mrs. Rivers raised her eyes again, the room 
was empty. Gavin had gone out into the garden, 
where, had it not been for the high hedge, his wife 
might have seen him continuing his promenading 
exercise with increased rapidity in the laurel walk. 
She did hear his footsteps, though ; and felt thank- 
ful that her Turkey carpet was not bearing their 
weight. 

We will leave him there to his thoughts, such as 
they were. Not thoughts exactly of love and 
charity towards all. Thoughts that were better 
walked down in that vehement, angry fashion, than 
suffered to blossom out into words and deeds. When 
he came into the drawing-room again, Mrs. Rivers 
was fast asleep on the sofa. She always had a very 
long sleep after dinner. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 







'^i^^M ANITA'S new home was in Wim- 

'f^i pole Street. It was a large, quiet, 

old-fashioned house, formerly oc- 



cupied by a family of rank. A 
house that seemed to oppress you as soon as you 
entered it, with thoughts of generations that had 
been bom and died there; of disappointments, 
griefs, and anxieties which had been suffered by long 
ago dead people, in those very rooms where now 
such a sober uneventful life was lived. Once it 
was considered a very handsome house. Even 
now there was an air of decayed grandeur about it. 
There was a great lion-headed knocker on the front 
door, with an extinguisher beside it for the link 
boy's torch. Entering, you came into a wide en- 
trance-hall, from which a stained glass door opened 
into a very dingy piece of garden ; something like 
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that which stretched before the dining-room window 
of the Aspens. From one end of this hall, an oaken 
staircase, finely carved and polished, led to the suite 
of rooms which had been set apart for Miss Rae- 
bom's use. 

There was a hearty welcome waiting for Janita 
when she arrived, weary with her long journey from 
St. Olave's. Willie was not there. He did not 
live at home now, but miles away on the other side 
of London ; near the residence of the Scottish 
clergyman to whom he was helper. Good Doctor 
Home was Uttle changed from the time when Ja- 
nita had romped in his study at Inverallan Manse, 
and climbed upon his knees and amused herself by 
pulling out stray white hairs from the flaxen locks 
which curled over his head. He seemed fresh and 
buoyant and cheery as ever, one of those men who 
never grow old. With Mrs. Home, time had not 
dealt so gently. There were deep lines of care in 
her mild face, shadows under her eyes, as if tears 
often rested there. It had been, and it was still, 
a hard trial to her mother^s heart, to watch Agnes 
wasting day by day on that couch, from which there 
was no hope that she would ever rise again. 

Poor Agnes 1 pale, patient Agnes ! The wild. 
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fleet-footed mountain maiden, with whom, only 
eighteen months ago, Janita had climbed the 
craggy watercourses, and raced over the heathery 
woodlands. Agnes, swiftest of runners, skilfullest 
of rowers, most graceful of the skaters who sped 
over Inverallan loch in frosty December time — 
she was, indeed, sadly changed. Yet, though it 
was grievous to see her young life wearing out, 
that grief had no bitterness. For the life within 
was full of beauty. The calm face told of holy 
thoughts, which had their home in the soul. There 
might be gloom and anxiety elsewhere in that 
rambling old Wimpole Street house, but there was 
always peace round the couch where the young girl 
lay. That was always a bright spot, a little sanctu- 
ary, where murmuring never came, nothing but 
light and quietness. 

What a strange feeling crept over Janita Eae- 
burn as she found herself once more surrounded 
by the old household belongings which she remem*- 
bered from earliest childhood. Everything was just 
the same as in Inverallan Manse. There was the 
great dining-table, with its shut-down leaves on 
each side, the table under which she and Bell and 
Willie and Agnes used to play at " keeping house," 
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when Dr. and Mrs. Home had gone out to tea. 
And the ugly little gods, sent over by a missionary 
brother in Chinas one of them so like old Mr. 
Eoss, the precentor in the kirk. And at the left- 
hand comer of the fireplace, with Agur the manse 
cat purring upon it, was the many-coloured stool of 
tapestry work, done by Mrs. Home in her school- 
days. A wonderful piece of artistic skill, repre- 
senting Neptune in his ocean car, surrounded by 
very angular waves, funny-shaped waves, which 
provoked Willie and Janita to many a stifled laugh 
as they knelt by it learning their catechism on a 
Sabbath afternoon. Oh 1 that old stool, how many, 
many memories it brought back ! And everything 
was arranged in just the same way as she remem- 
bered at the manse, even to the little china cups and 
saucers on the cheffonier, and the wreath of family 
profiles in black and white, which surrounded Dr. 
Home's portrait over the fireplace. Janita could 
almost have fancied herself back again in the dear 
old Scottish home, only that instead of Inverallan 
loch, with its ferny islands and pine-clad hills, those 
narrow windows looked out upon a London street, 
where Italian boys, with brown eyes and pinched 
cheeks, were grinding away at their organs, and 
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beggar women, with graduated rows of children in 
white pinafores, were singing ballads and dropping 
curtseys for stray half-pence. The only great city 
street Janita had ever seen since she and her uncle 
stayed all night in Edinburgh on their way from 
the manse to Meadowthorpe. And how long ago 
that night seemed now ! 

Towards evening, Willie came in. He looked 
very bright and happy. Janita was glad to know 
that his love had come and gone so lightly, not 
leaving a single hard line upon his face, or stealing 
one beam away from his laughing blue eyes, those 
blue eyes which Janita used to admire so much as 
she and Willie learned their lessons together in the 
manse study, sitting on the same chair, their arms 
round each other's necks. And when he shook 
hands with her, he looked into her face frankly and 
straightforwardly, as if no ghost of dead love had 
ever passed between them. It was all right again. 
She need not grieve for him any more. She never 
need have grieved for him at all. Though he did 
say, that night in the Aspens drawing-room whilst 
Miss , Hepzibah was looking over her flannel 
bundles, that life would never be Worth anything 
to him now, still its sweetness was coming back. 
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He had learned the blessed lesson of f orgetf nlness. 

When he had gone awaj, Agnes told her foster 
sister that WiUie was engaged to a very nice young 
ladj, the daughter of the clergyman to whom he 
was helper. 

**Such a very nice yonng lady, Xyta," said 
Agnes, as she got Janita's hand into hers and held 
it fast, ^'so pretty and simple and good. She is 
not very rich, but Willie does not care for that, you 
know. And they are going to be married very 
soon, for Willie has got a call to a parish in Fife- 
shire, and he will settle there in about three 
months. Bell is at the manse now, getting things 
ready. Are you not glad for him ?'* 

The very same question that Noelline had asked 
a few months ago, concerning Gavin Rivers. And 
that question was so hard to answer. But there 
was no reservation at all in Janita's mind, not the 
least little touch of abruptness in her voice, as she 
said that she was indeed very glad for Willie, and 
she hoped he would be very happy always, for she 
was quite sure he would make the kindest husband 
in the world, and deserved to have a good wife. 

^•Only, you know, Nyta, dear," Agnes con- 
tinued, " I did feel just a very little bit sorry at 
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first, before I had seen Gracie. For, somehow, I 
always thought that Willie would never marry any 
one else but you, and I am sure papa and mamma 
thought so too, for he used to be so very fond of 
you, and talked about you so much, and was so 
grieved when you went away to Meadowthorpe. 
But then, you know, you are so different to us 
now. You have got to know so many of those 
grand book people, whose names we see in news- 
papers ; and by and by, I suppose, you w411 be a 
great authoress yourself. So, perhaps, after all, 
you would not be quite happy with an ordinary 
sort of lad like Willie, though I am sure he would 
have loved you very much. Do you think you 
would, Nyta ?" 

Ny ta, the old name, the name which she thought 
to have quite lost, the name which Miss Hepzibah 
had flung away so scornfully. Spoken too by 
Agnes Home, how it brought back the dear Inver- 
allan life again, with its innocent peaceful thoughts, 
its love that had no sorrow, its friendship that 
brought only happiness, never grief or care. "Nyta." 

Hearing that name now, she almost wished that 
she could sweep away the new life of thought and 
feeling. She almost wished that she had stayed 
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at Inverallan, and married Willie Home, and gone 
away with him to some quiet Highland manse, 
far off from all this toil and weariness, this labour 
of heart and brain. She would have been quietly 
happy then, not knowing all that was in her, how 
bitterly she could suffer, how keenly enjoy. Oh ! 
would it not have been better never to have come 
to Meadowthorpe, never to have seen Miss Alwyne, 
or Gavin Rivers, or Longden Narrowby, or any of 
them? 

Better for herself perhaps, but not better for 
others. 

For after they had given over talking about 
Willie and been quite silent for a long time, Agnes 
drew Janita nearer to her, and held her hand 
faster in those poor thin fingers. 

" Nyta, darling," sh^ said — " you will let me call 
you Nyta still, will you not, just as we used to do 
at Inverallan, though you are going to be such a 
grand woman ?" 

" Yes, call me always Nyta." 

" Well, when first I began to be ill, and papa 
told me what the doctor said, that there was no 
hope of my ever getting well again, but that I 
should always have to lie here, perhaps for yeai's 
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and years, doing nothing but suffering, I had such 
bitter thoughts about it. It did seem so wrong, 
such an unjust thing. Because I had never done 
anything very wicked. I had always tried to do 
what was right, just the same as Bell and Margot ; 
and yet they were married and as happy as could 
be, and I was fastened down here with the best 
part of my life crushed out ; not able to die either 
and have done with it out and out, but just wear- 
ing on, a trouble to myself and everybody else. 
Oh I it seemed such a cruel thing, and I was so 
angry. But one day mamma brought me a little 
piece of poetry to read — she had found it in one of 
the magazines that we take. And as I read it 
there came quite a new light into my heart, and a 
strange sort of quietness. It said that some served 
God in their joys and some in their duties, but 
others served him in their griefs, and that was the 
noblest service of all. You remember it, Nyta ? " 

"Yes." 

" And then I felt that even my poor little life 
need not be quite wasted, but that God would 
work it up into his own great purpose, and say 
to me at last, even to me, ' Well done.' We did 
not know then that you had written it, but oh I 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

^J^^^^HAT was a good beginning. It 
gave her strength. It nerved her 
to work on cheerily, knowing that 
she did not work in vain. It was ' 
worth much toil to hear such words as Agnes had 
spoken. 

Janita was soon quite settled in her new life. 
Friends gathered round hen Miss Alwyne's intro- 
ductions opened the way into choice society, 
^^Ina's" presence was sought in many a stately 
home, "Ina's" words were read by many who 
afterwards stretched out their hands to clasp hers 
in warm gratitude. For her at last it seemed as 
if the experiment of life would prove a success. 

She had brought Bessie Ajshton to London. The 
poor girl pleaded so hard to come with her young 
mistress, that Janita could not refuse. That was 
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church-yard sycamores. He had to do all the 
whistling himself out there. But it was a fine 
country, and Bessie would say so too when she 
saw it. 

All this Bessie Ashton read to Janita when the 
letter arrived, stopping now and then to wipe some 
tears out of her eyes, or to quiet down, a bright 
smile of hope which l^ept coming when Eoy talked 
of the voyage home in about a year, or perhaps a 
very little longer. He was sure it would not be 
much longer than a year at the farthest. And then 
came some sentences for herself alone, sentences 
that Bessie never showed to anyone. Very short 
they were, for Roy was not a man of many words; 
but they served to brighten Bessie's life, and cheer 
her through the long, long months of waiting, which 
might have to pass before she could get another 
letter. 

Janita's life was no idle one. Those who work 
with brain and heart must spend many a weary 
hour, press through toil of which those who enjoy 
the fruit of their labour never dream. But she 
knew that she was doing her right work, the work 
which God had given her to do, and this thought 
brought her strength for all effort, and patience for 
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the top-mast, while the ladies shrieked below and 
the captain eyed him curiously, half vexed, half 
proud of the boy. And how, as Ilsie paced up and 
down with baby Janita in her arms, he would stroke 
the pale little face and lay the tiny fingers on his 
rough sunburnt hands. 

" And surely, lassie, it was the glamour he cast 
ower ye, for ye were aye still and peacef u' like when 
I put ye intil his arms. He was a gay braw laddie, 
was Maister Gavin. I didna like the t'other lassie 
sae weel, she were of an unco' deceitf u' disposition, 
and wad no shrink from tellin' a lee ; and yet ye 
couldna be vexed wi' her, for she was richt bonnie, 
and had such shinin' gowden ringlets. Ah," con- 
tinued the old woman, smoothing down her apron, 
" Miss Noelline maun be a gran' leddie the noo, 
gin she's livin, wi' her saft voice and her hazel 
een and her winsome ways." 

And then Janita told her that Noelline was 
living, and that she was indeed very "winsome," and 
that she had married a handsome colonel, and was 
actually residing in that big town of London. 

" Gude guide us 1 Wha wad ha thocht it !" ex- 
claimed Ilsie, lifting up her hands. 

Janita was almost ready to say the same thing 
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must bow to Providence." And ^then she wrote 
out a list of mourning articles to be sent from one 
of the leading west-end establishments. 

I know it is very inconsistent to represent Noel- 
line Rivers as happy and comfortable. It is un- 
just that, after having quenched the sunshine out 
of two human lives, any should remain to brighten 
her own. Yet Noelline was happy in her way. 
Her peccadiloes had not been visited upon her, like 
those of Bessie Ashton. Her reckoning was yet to 
come. At present she was the pet of society, the 
spoiled favourite of drawmg-rooms and evening- 
parties. As in Meadowthorpe, so in Belgravia. 
Every one said, " What a charming woman! — ^how 
sweet, how elegant!" 

True, she had not very much of what is called 
home-enjoyment. Colonel Gore might be very 
proud of his wife, but he did not spend much of his 
time with her. He went to his club early in the 
day, and rarely returned until evening, when, if 
they had not company at home, some ball, or opera, 
or conversazione, kept them out until the small 
morning hours. So that the husband and wife 
rarely had a quiet time together, except over the 
breakfast-table, and even then he had his news- 
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" These pretty things came from Meadowthorpe. 
I know they did. I remember them so well in 
your nice drawing-room at the Aspens. Gavin al- 
ways said you had such perfect taste in arranging 
leaves and flowers. And how was poor old Mea- 
dowthorpe looking when you left it ? Insufferable 
place ! I often wonder how I managed to drag 
through six months in such a nutshell, and amongst 
such a set of people, too. I always said I 
never enjoyed any conversation worth listening to, 
except when I came to the Aspens. But then you 
know we were such very good friends, were we 
not, Janita, darling ?" 

"Oh! yes. I used to spend some pleasant hours 
at the Hall." 

" Yes, you were a great favourite with us all, 
especially my brother. And the dear old Professor. 
I was so concerned to hear of his death. We all 
thought so much of him, such a very dear old 
man. You would hear of Gavin's marriage, I 
suppose ? " 

All the light that could find its way in through 
those tall, narrow windows, fell upon Janita's face; 
but though Mrs. Colonel Gore searched that face 
keenly, she could not detect a quiver in the^ calm 
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acquiesce in Noelline's opinion of her mental abili- 
ties. Therefore she answered accordingly, and 
Noelline continued, 

" No, not intellectual. I never did think my 
brother Gavin would choose an intellectual woman 
for his wife. Clever men rarely do. I do not think it 
would be well for them to do so. Would it, now? " 

" That depends, I suppose, upon circumstances." 

"Yes, exactly so, upon circumstances, you know; 
when there is no disparity, or anything of that 
sort, but Elene suits him quite well. She is so 
yielding, so very sweet and amiable. They gave 
me a day or two on their return from Paris, and 
she looked positively charming." 

Janita said she was very glad to hear it. 
Speaking now to Mrs. Colonel Gore, just the old 
feeling came over her of trying to drink out of a 
glass where there is no wine, only a few make- 
believe bubbles sparkling round the brim. Some- 
thing held her back from saying any but the 
merest commonplaces, trite, unmeaning expressions 
which have been tossed backwards and forwards in 
social intercourse imtil all the life is bruised out 
of them. Mrs. Colonel Gore chatted on in her 
easy, graceful style. 
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" And so, Janita, darling, they tell me that you 
have really come out as an authoress, and that the 
literary circles are quite ringing with your praises. 
Do you know, I would not believe it when Francis 
first showed me one of your papers in the London 
Magazine? I understand you are quite one of the 
lions of society now." 

" I am living here quietly with Dr. and Mrs. 
Home, and I enjoy it very much," said Janita. 
And something in her manner seemed to imply, 
"We will quit that subject, if you please." 
Of all women, Noelline was the last to whom she 
could speak of her real life, its toils or pleasures 
or disappointments. 

" Ah, well, you are very modest, and it is quite 
right for you to talk in that way. But we all 
know what a great lady you are becoming. I 
assure you I feel quite afraid of you now. An 
authoress, you know, is such a very alarming 
thing. Now, does not everyone say an authoress is 
a very alarming thing ? " 

No reply this time, only a remark that the 
weather was bright and clear for London. Mrs. 
Colonel Gore chatted on for a few minutes longer, 
and then rose to take leave. Janita could shake 
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hands with her now more, calmly than the last 
time they parted in that drawing-room at the 
Aspens. 

" You will come and see me, will you not?" said 
Gavin's sister, as she held her young friend's hand 
in a needlessly long clasp. " You will come and 
spend a quiet little evening with us very soon. 
Now that I have found you out, I must make the 
most of you before you get quite too grand for us. 
We do not see any company at present, you know, 
in consequence of poor dear mamma's death ; but 
if you will come in a very quiet way, just as you 
used to do at the Hall,*I shall be so glad. Now, 
do say you will come." 

Janita said that some day she certainly would 
come down to Weston Place. 

" Ah, that is so kind of you. And do let it be 
very soon. I really cannot fix a day now, for we 
are so choked with engagements, quiet ones,, you 
know. But I will send you a note as soon as I 
get home. It will be a great pleasure to us both 
to see you again." 

So Mrs. Colonel Gore went away, leaving a de- 
licious waft of perfume behind her in the Wimpole 
Street drawing-room. But somehow or other, the 
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note never cazne to hind, and Jonita wis never 
lent for to spend that qniet evening in Weston 
Place. Which Imie omission did not canie her 
mnch r^ret. 

The time wore on, month after month, month 
after month, nntil Janita had been mon^ than a 
year in London. 

Wfllie Home married and went away with his 
bride to the manse of Strathellet, a seclndod little 
\-illage in the Highlands, whence he often wrote 
to his mother, telling her how very comfortable he 
was, and what a capital housekeeper Gracie made. 
The dinners were exqnisite. And such short- 
cakes! And Bell had got the Manse so nicely 
done up, all papered and painted throughout, and 
none of the chimneys smoked, and there was a 
stove in the kitchen which roasted beef beautifully. 
Willie's married experience promised to be very 
bright indeed, quite above the common walk of 
virtuous life. 

Agnes wasted away day by day, her pale face 
growing more and more beautiful as the soul got 
ready for its everlasting home. She was very 
happy. God sent heaven's own brightness for 
that which earth had taken away, and gave His 
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angels charge concerning the patient child for 
whom other friends could do so little. There 
was always rest, always peace in the room where 
Agnes Home waited for death. 

Janita kept working steadily on, making way in 
her profession, gradually winning for herself name 
and position and independence. It was hard work, 
though. Now, the lintie did sometimes sing for 
pain, and not for gladness. Many thoughts were 
won, as the sweetest thoughts will always be, 
through tears. But Janita was content. For, 
though it might not be brilliantly happy, yet no 
life could be other than worthy which had in it so 
much of duty as God had put into hers ; whilst 
there were those around her whose path she could 
brighten, who would miss her service of love were 
that service withdrawn. Janita was content. 

Only sometimes, when the cares and trials of the 
day were over, when the tired brain had leave to 
rest, and the busy hands to fold themselves for a 
little season, when she returned late from some 
gay conversazione, or choice literary gathering, 
where she had mingled with the great world of 
London society, and listened to the praises of titled 
people, or the glorious thoughts of those who had 
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written their names on the great scroll of Fame, 
Janita would come back again to her quiet study, 
and sitting in the easy chair by the window, close 
her eyes, to see once more the old familiar land- 
scape — ^the elm trees of Meadowthorpe lane, the 
long, level, sea-like plains of marsh and meadow 
land, the slant sunlight quivering through the tall 
flag-leaves, the herons standing amongst the reeds, 
the forget-me-nots and lilies whispering to each 
other from sedgy banks, the whitethorn tree by 
the dyke-side, beyond it the Hall and the church, 
and Miss Alwyne's cottage. Waking, she looked 
through rain-splashed windows down the long 
dreary street, where the lamplight was streaming 
over the glazed cape of a policeman, or perhaps 
upon the pale, wan face of some poor castaway, 
who, if she could have folded her sinful hands, and 
closed for a little while those bold eyes of hers, 
might, perhaps, have recalled scenes as peaceful as 
any upon which Janita had been dreaming. 

And all that time Bessie Ashton sat up in her 
little bedroom, weeping over the happy days that 
were gone, praying for strength to bear life's great 
loneliness. Poor Bessie I 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SOR no letter came from Roy. 
Summer passed on. Hot Augost 
days set in, driving away those of 
the London people who had money 
and leisure enough, to Alpine mountains, or the 
cool breezes of the sea-side. Scarcely had they 
come back, when Autumn poured its yellow tide of 
fog down the streets ; then furs and rich-coloured 
velvets peeped out in the Regent Street drapers' 
shops; grocers began to decorate their windows 
with wonderful devices in ginger and lemons; book- 
sellers sent out lists of works suitable for Christmas 
presents; people made arrangements for asking 
their country cousins up to the great cattle show ; 
and parents, who had little boys home from school, 
bespoke tickets for the pantomimes. The old year 
was rung out with due mirth and merriment. 
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Twelfth Night came, with cakes and snapdragon. 
The little boys, after receiving shillings and half- 
crowns, and much parental counsel, went back to 
school. Days lengthened. Covent Garden showed 
here and there a bunch of purple violets ; flower 
girls thrust little pots of snowdrops and crocuses in 
your face as you walked down the street ; Spring 
fashions were advertised, and families who were 
going to remove began to pack up glass and china 
in anticipation of Lady Day. 

But no letter from Roy, and the time kept steal- 
ing on, until he had been away more than a year 
and a half. Whether that expedition into the in- 
terior of the country had proved disastrous, whether 
Roy had perished amongst the jungles, or fallen 
into the hands of the savages with which Bessie's 
imagination peopled those far-off regions, she knew 
not. Perhaps he had sailed for home, and the 
vessel had been wrecked, and even now he was 
lying far down on the ocean floor, its blue waves 
tossing over him, its slimy weed binding the hands 
she had so often held in hers. Or perhaps — 
cruellest thought of all — he had seen some dark- 
eyed Portuguese maiden, whose southern face and 
soft, sweet speech had lured him away from the 
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old love, casting their spell about him, until the 
memory of the English girl had quite died out, and 
the sound of her voice, and the brightness of her 
smile, become forgotten things. 

Poor Bessie I It was hard to live on week after 
week, month after month, with nothing but that 
one letter to comfort her. Just that one letter, 
whose words were very dim now with the hot tears 
that had fallen upon them. Daily, as she brought 
the "Times" in to her young mistress, Bessie's 
anxious, hungry eyes asked the question which her 
lips could not speak. And Janita would answer — 

*^ Yes, Bessie, the South American mail is in." 

Then for two or three days there would be 
terrible, heart-wearing suspense, deepening into 
agony as the often-recurring ring was heard, ac- 
companied by the words — 

" No foreign letters to-day." 

And after one or two visits, the postman would 
say— 

" No foreign letters this month. The mail is all 
given out now." 

Then Bessie dragged her weary steps up-stairs 
into the bed-room which looked out over those 
crowded London streets, and she prayed that if 
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Roy had indeed forgotten her, God would let her 
die. 

The girl was fast losing her youthful beauty now. 
The roses had quite faded out of her cheeks, her 
eyes grew dim with long hours of weeping. Loose 
young men no longer stared at her in the streets, 
or called a blush to her face by their bold words. 
And ladies who came to the old house in Wimpole 
Street, never said one to another, as they used to 
do twelve months ago — 

" Dear me I what a remarkably pretty girl, what 
a sweet complexion !" 

If Bessie could have seen that portrait, which she 
got taken at the Martinmas Fair, soon after she 
went to live with Miss Hepzibah, the little photo- 
graph for which she paid three shillings of her 
hard-earned wages, and then an extra shilling for 
painting, because, as the artist said, with a smile 
and a bow, it was such a pity those beautiful cheeks 
of hers should not have proper justice done to them 
— ^if Bessie could have seen that portrait, she would 
scarcely have known herself again. But she could 
not see it, for Roy had taken it away with him to 
America, saying that he should look at it every 
day, and many times a day. And did he ever look 
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at it a^t all ? Or did he ever think about her]? Or 
was the face that he loved best, a foreign face with 
olive tints upon it, and the flash of southern fire in 
its dark eyes ? 

Janita did the best she could by kind, hopeful 
words, to comfort the poor girl whose life seemed 
wearing away with this slow torture. But her 
own heart misgave her sometimes, especially when, 
after Roy had been gone nearly two years, there 
came a letter from Miss Alwyne, who had asked 
Mr. Eivers to write to his friend in Rio. Mr, 
Rivers gave the gentleman's answer to Miss 
Alwjme, and Miss Alwyne sent it to Janita. The 
party which had been sent into the interior of the 
country had returned, with the exception of Roy 
and two other men, who had never been heard of 
since. Most likely the natives had lured them away, 
or they had gone off elsewhere in search of better 
wages. Clever workmen were at a premium in that 
neighbourhood. And Roy was very skilful, he 
would easily make his way and earn money, when 
he knew a little of the country. That was what 
the gentleman said. 

Bessie hoped no more after that. 

Time passed on, bringing Janita Raebum fame 
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and success. The simple little country girl, trem- 
bling three years ago under Noelline's artful words, 
had won for herself no mean place in literary 
circles. Some of the best people in London — using 
that phrase in its social sense of rank and position 
— ^were proud to claim her as their acquaintance ; 
and to see her face, very calm and noble now, amidst 
the jewelled throng of their aristocratic friends. 
Sometimes at these gatherings, Janita met her old 
acquaintance, Mrs. Gore. The Colonel's lady was 
always overflowing with cordiality ; so delighted to 
see her dear friend Miss Raebum again, and it was 
so naughty of Janita never to come down to West- 
on Place. They had never had that quiet little 
evening together yet, that Janita had promised 
her such a long time ago ; and she was so anxious 
to have a nice cosy talk about Meadowthorpe, poor 
old Meadowthorpe ! She scarcely ever heard any- 
thing about it now, she said ; for Elene wrote so 
seldom, and when she did write, it was all about 
home affairs, new furniture that they had been 
getting for the Hall, or alterations which were being 
made in the house and garden. 

" For you know, Janita dear, Elene is so proud 
of her home, her home is really everything to her." 
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Indeed. Well, that was just as it ought to be. 
A woman's home should be everything to her. If 
it is not, there must be something wrong somewhere. 
But as Elene was so proud of her home, there could 
be nothing wrong at the Hall. And then Janita 
would say quietly enough, that she hoped Mr. and 
Mrs. Rivers were quite well. 

" Oh yes, both perfectly well, thank you. Only 
Gavin, poor fellow, is bored to death with the dul- 
ness of the place. Meadowthorpe, you know, is 
such a wretchedly dull place. Of course it was 
impossible to say such a thing, when I lived there ; 
country people are always so taken up with their 
own village, but really poor demented old Meadow- 
thorpe !" 

And Noelline made a very expressive gesture 
with her white hands. That was just what poor 
old Meadowthorpe was. 

"And then, Janita, my brother was never cut 
out for life in the country. He cannot bear it, 
you know." 

No, Janita did not know that. Indeed, she re- 
membered hearing the new steward say, as they 
rowed through the flag leaves of Meadowthorpe 
dyke, that he loved the country, and could gladly 
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live in it always. Tastes might change, though. 
Few people kept the same tastes all through life. 
But she was very sorry that Mr. Rivers did not find 
Meadowthorpe a pleasant neighbourhood. 

" Yes, he has been tiring of it, for some months. 
He told me last time I was down there, that he 
should come to London shortly, to see the Duke, 
and ask him for an appointment abroad. You 
know the Duke has extensive property in South 
America, and Gavin knows a few people over there. 
I daresay he could manage to get along pleasantly 
enough in Rio." 

" Yes," said Janita, in an absent sort of tonoj as 
she watched the dancers floating past, their jewels 
sparkling under the great chandelier ; " but would 
foreign life suit Mrs. Rivers ?" 

*^ Oh, Elene would stay behind. I don't think 
anything would induce Elene to leave her home. 
You know she is so very proud of it. Elene's 
home is everything to her." 

*^It must indeed be everything to her." 

And that was all Janita said. But she could 
not help just one little sigh, partly for herself, 
partly for Gavin Rivers. She knew that no home, 
not the proudest in the land, would have kept her 
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from going anywhere with him. The dreariest 
desert island would have been home, so only he was 
there. Then Noelline's hand was laid upon hers, 
and that voice, sweet and musical as ever, began 
again. 

" I was talking, was I not ? about your coming 
to spend a quiet little evening with us, just the 
same as you used to do at the Hall. Now, when 
shall it be ? You must not put me off again, I 
will not be put off any more. You don't know 
how anxious Francis and I are to have you to spend 
a quiet little evening with us. Let me see, now.'* 

And Mrs. Colonel Gore looked at the ivory tab- 
lets suspended to her fan. 

" Dear me, when hxive I a spare evening t These 
engagements are such a nuisance. Next Monday 
we go to that tiresome dinner-party at the General's. 
Francis is very particular about my paying proper 
attention to his uncle. The stupid old man is as 
rich as a nabob, and of cou^e the property will all 
come into the Gore family. Well, .we go there on 
Monday, and then Tuesday I have an engagement 
at Lady Heron's ball, and Wednesday — let me see, 
what is there on Wednesday ? Oh ! I remember 
now, Francis promised I should go with a set of 
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people to the opera, and Thursday we are some- 
where else, I really forget where just now. We 
are positively crushed with engagements, so tire- 
some, is it not ? I can scarcely ever get a quiet 
evening to myself. But there is Major Hallet 
coming for that quadrille I promised him an hour 
ago. I shall see you again, Jaiiita darling, and 
then we can fix a time." 

So Mrs. Colonel Gore buttoned her gloves, ad- 
justed her bracelets, and then took Major Hallet's 
arm for the quadrille, that quiet little evening far 
away as ever. Perhaps, as Janita watched them 
keeping time to the music, she thought how much 
love is wasted in this world, and wondered why the 
new steward should find Meadowthorpe such a dull 
place. He had told her more than once that life 
Jiad been a pleasant thing for him since he came 
there. 

But no one knew anything about these thoughts. 
Least of all the honorary secretary, whose office it 
was to send out cards for the grand soiree to be held 

in a few weeks at the Rooms, that very grand 

affair, at which so many great people were expected 
to be present — authors, painters, poets, besides half 
the rank and beauty of the metropolis. Perhaps, 
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had he known, he would not have distributed the 
cards as he did. At all events, one came to Miss 
Raebum and one to Dr. Home, who usually ac- 
companied her to these great gatherings. 

Still no news of Roy. Three years he had been 
gone, and only one letter in all that long time. 
Bessie had ceased to put the oft-repeated question — 

"Please, Miss Jane, has the American mail 
come in ?" 

It was no use asking any more now. All was 
over. Roy was dead, his bones lying in some 
tropic jungle, trodden down by beasts of prey, or 
tossing to and fro in the deep blue sea, imwatched, 
unburied. Or, if living, he had forgotten her. 
Over the love once so fond and faithful, had passed 
that death from which there is no resurrection, the 
death of forgetf ulness. 

Bessie lived on still, but her life had lost all its 
freshness. It is not given to everyone to die when 
living becomes so hard. She went through heir 
work sadly and silently. At night she would think 
about Meadowthorpe, the cottage where she and 
Roy might have been so happy, the little cottage 
with its slip of garden, its warm fireside, its lattice 
window filled with roses and geraniums, which Roy 
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had tended so carefully before that great trouble 
came. Once more she stood in Meadowthorpe 
lane, beneath the elm-trees, as she had stood the 
night before he went away, her hand in his, his 
voice speaking words of hope and comfort, telling 
her he would never forget, but love her always to 
the end. Then she would fall asleep and dream 
that the long looked-f or letter had come ; that all 
was right again. Boy not dead, not faithless either. 
Sweet dream, from which with a great thrill of joy, 
joy that in its intensity touched the verge of pain, 
she woke and saw the grey dawn stealing in through 
the windows, and heard the slow monotonous 
street cries, rousing her once more to toil and weari- 
ness and despair. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

V^^^^^;J3^HE night of the great gathering ar- 
rived. A long line of equipages 




slowly filing past the colonnaded 
entrance of the Rooms, foot- 
men in liveries of all colours assisting pyramids of 
lace and satin up the carpeted steps which led into 
the hall, policemen keeping order with shouts and 
staves, clusters of shahbily-dressed men and women 
pressing eagerly forward to catch a glimpse of the 
ladies as they alighted from their carriages — these 
signs proclaimed to passers-by that the much-talked 
of soir^Cy the event, in fact, of an unusually quiet 
London season, was taking place. 

Within, the prospect was quite overpowering. 

Before half the company had arrived, the 

Rooms contained such an assemblage of rank and 
intellect and beauty as had never before been 
VOL. Ill, S 
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gathered together, even in the metropolis. So the 
morning papers, one and all of them, affirmed. 

And indeed, after making due allowance for the 
exaggeration of morning papers, the soirde was a 
most brilliant and successful affair. In addition 
to the leading notabilities of the day, men and 
women whose names were household words, familiar 
as those of our own kings and queens, there were 
lesser lights, civil, military and aristocratic, who 
made up by splendour of appearance what they 
lacked in fame. There were foreign officers with 
orders of merit blazing on their uniforms, fair- 
haired Germans and fascinating Italians, Spaniards 
in whose dark eyes the old Moorish pride flashed, 
and brisk little Frenchmen, all smiles and compli- 
ments and curled whiskers. There were stout old 
dowagers sailing about in gold and silver brocade ; 
countesses and baronesses whose jewelled coronets 
reflected the glitter of a thousand lights ; sparkling 
brunettes with eyes that outshone the diamonds in 
their hair, and blond beauties whose pearls were 
not more white than the bosoms on which they 
rose and fell. And as my Lady This and my Lady 
That brought her plumes aiul point lace to grace 
the show, and as fresh wrciti;lis and flowers and 
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streamers came crowding in, and as uniform after 
uniform spangled with orders of merit sprinkled 
its scarlet lustre over the room, a looker-on might 
be reminded of some huge kaleidoscope, whose 
fragments are for ever changing and re-arranging 
themselves into fresh, more brilliant forms. 

Dr. Home was soon called upon to give up his 
charge. Janita was first claimed by Sir Harry 
Montellan, a friend of the artist whom she had met 
years ago at Miss Alwyne's. Sir Harry was a hale 
noble old man of seventy, formerly English consul 
at Rio, now resident in the neighbourhood of 
London. His three daughters were vdth him at 
the doirSe, all noble women too, women who for 
grace and dignity might have been the princesses 
of Portuguese society when poor Mrs. Rivers, sleep- 
ing so quietly now beneath her marble slab at the 
south end of Meadowthorpe church, was its queen. 
And when she had been pacing the room for some 
time with Sir Harry and his daughters, others 
came up; some, literary people full of new books 
and the gossip of the great publishing houses ; some, 
pleasant genial acquaintances who made no pre- 
tensions to cleverness, and whose conversation was 
therefore all the more refreshing; some, foreigners 

s 2 
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on travel who procured an introduction with a 
yiew to taking notes and printing them; some^ 
would-be-intellectual ladies and gentlemen, from 
whom she had to listen to stale compliments and 
praises, which, spoken loudly with great show of 
smiles and bows, lost all their sweetness. 

Sometimes, too, Mrs. Colonel Gore, a misty 
vision of white lace and roses, wandered past, 
chatting with a braided officer or moustached 
Frenchman, for whom she had smiles and glances 
quite as fascinating as those with which, five years 
ago, she first beguiled Francis Gore into the toils 
of matrimony. But never so much absorbed in 
flirtation as to forget a word or two in passing, a 
sweet affectionate look for her dear Miss Rae- 
bum. 

"Ah! Janita darling," she would say, "you 
don't know how I am longing to get possession of 
you, just for one moment, but you are really so 
popular to-night that it is impossible to get a word 
with you. Do give me five minutes now, will you 
not, next time we meet? It is so cruel of you 
always to pass me by, you naughty little thing ! " 

And then, playfully patting Janita's cheek with 
her bouquet, the ColoneFs lady would glide on, her 
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kce draperies shaking out wafts of perfume, the 
people saying as she passed them — 

^How charming! what a graceful creature 1" 

For a little while, but only for a little while, 
Janita enjoyed the brilliant scene. Tired at last 
of small talk and introductions, she found her way 
to a quiet seat by Madame d'Eseglio, the ex-consul's 
eldest daughter. They might have been resting 
there for half an hour when Sir Harry joined them. 

^ Pardon me. Miss Raebum,'* he said, " for in- 
terrupting you; but I wish to introduce you to a 
very old friend of mine, a friend whom I have met 
this evening unexpectedly, after many years of 
separation. I knew him abroad when he was quite 
a boy. I believe he knows you are here, but I 
would not tell him what a treat I had in store for 
him. He will be so deUghted." 

And the old gentleman, who had not quite lost 
all the buoyancy and gallantry of youth, bowed 
low as he gave his arm to Janita. 'He led her 
away to a distant part of the room, where, beside a 
stand of flowering shrubs whose glossy sprays hinted 
of far-off sunshine and fresh air, a lady and gentle- 
man were waiting for them. 

Like a dream when morning comes, that gay 
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scene with its waving plumes, its glittering jewels, 
its sheen of gold and silver, its perfumed air, its 
hum of many voices, passed away. Instead, there 
came up before her a quite different picture, a 
level reach of marsh and meadow land through 
which Meadowthorpe dyke trailed its sleepy cur- 
rent; pollard willow trees shaking in the wind; 
slant rays of light quivering through the tall flag 
leaves and upon little ripples made by the oars- 
man amongst UHes and forget-me-nots. Sir Harry 
pronounced the customary formula of introduction. 
Then there was the touch of a great hand upon 
her own. Once more Janita Raeburn and the 
steward of Meadowthorpe stood face to face. 

He had never seen her since she sat in the Pro- 
fessor^s pew at church, a week or two before 
Noelline's marriage. For after his engagement to 
Miss Somers, Gavin Rivers always spent his Sun- 
days at St. Olave's Deanery, and of set purpose 
he avoided meeting Janita in or about the village. 
' That was nearly four years ago. Then she was 
. little more than a girl, a quick, interesting girl, 
who had first won his fancy and afterwards his 
love by her shy, pretty ways, and the freshness of 
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her thoughts, those thoughts which she spoke out 
sometimes with such wilful freedom, sometimes 
with such half'frighteued quietness. She was a 
woman now, a- calm, graceful woman. Those who 
knew her in the old Meadowthorpe days might 
perhaps remember her still, for there was the same 
smile, the same kindling of the changeful coun- 
tenance, the same voice, rich as ever with passion 
and feeling. But over these now there was a veil 
of womanly reserve. Something else, too. There 
was the quiet pride of one who has made for her- 
self a worthy name, who has worked her own way 
to fame and success. Only putting these aside, 
forgetting them, if possible, there was the " little 
Janita " of four years ago. 

Society had taught her what most learn who live 
much in it, reticence and self-control. Her hand 
did not tremble at all as she held it out to Elene's 
husband. There was no quiver in her voice, 
nothing but the simplest friendliness as she replied, 
in answer to Sir Harry's introduction — 

"We do not need this ceremony, thank you. 
Mr. Rivers and I have met before. We know each 
other very well." 

Gavin looked down upon her, keeping her hand 
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still in his, so astonished as quite to forget the cus- 
tomary phrases which poUteness requires when such 
very old friends meet again after long parting. 
Was that indeed Miss Raebum, the distinguished 
young lady of whom he had heard so much, the 
popular writer in whose praise so much had been 
said and written ? For Gavin Rivers, in common 
with most other men, had peculiar and not alto- 
gether pleasant notions about women who follow 
literature as a profession. He pictured them to 
himself as a sort of intermediate sex, without 
either feminine gentleness or masculine vigour, 
creatures with inkstains on their fingers and a per- 
petual frown on their lean, colourless faces. And 
though it had been very difficult to blot out the 
sweet memory of Janita's youth and replace it by 
an ideal like this, Gavin Rivers had succeeded at 
last. It was a sort of relief to think of her in 
this way. It atoned in some measure for the bit- 
ter disappointment of his daily home life. Even 
the lazy figure that sat in the softest easy chair at 
Meadowthorpe Hall, with its white eyelids dropped 
and its jewelled hands for ever folded in its lap, 
was preferable to such a dry, logical, lath-and- 
plaster piece of womanhood as Janita Raebum, 
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in virtue of her new profession, must have be- 
come. 

Mrs. Colonel Gore helped on the delusion as 
far as she could, never expecting that a chance 
meeting like the present would dispel it. The girl 
was exceedingly altered, she used to say to her 
brother whenever she went down to Meadowthorpe 
to spend a few days with "dear Elene," quite 
losing her pretty youthful ways, and stiffening 
into a complete woman of mind, in fact the very 
ideal of a literary lady. And so cold, so very 
cold and distant. These strong-minded women 
think no one worth speaking to, out of their own 
set. 

So Mr. Elvers might well forget his politeness, 
until reminded of it by a cold touch and whis- 
pered " Gavin, my dear," from the mould of blanc- 
mange which society called his wife. For there 
was nothing to mark the logical female or " strong- 
minded woman" in the lady who stood before him 
now, noticeable even amongst that brilliant throng 
for grace and womanly beauty. 

Janita was dressed in some soft material of 
silver grey, with folds of black lace sweeping over 
it to the ground. In her hair, that dark shining 
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hair which used to provoke Miss Hepzibah's wrath 
by its want of judicious tidiness, she wore neither 
flowers nor jewels, only a few laurel leaves, which 
lay hke a coronet over her low forehead. There 
was something queenly, yet very gentle about her, 
the sweetness of Gavin's own little Janita, joined 
with something not his own, something which 
never could be his now. It might have been his 
once, but he had put it away from him and chosen 
instead this cold, jelly-like mass of amiability, 
whose fat white arm was resting upon his. 

Gavin and Elene were very happy in each other. 
So Mrs. Colonel Gore had said, three years ago. 
So doubtless she would say now, and with need too ; 
for no ordinary amount of penetration could dis- 
cover that interesting fact without help. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rivers had reached a very advanced stage of 
the indifference which Miss Matilda Vere Aubrey 
considered such an indispensable requisite of good 
breeding. "Nothing annoys me so much," the 
Norman lady used to remark, " as seeing a husband 
and wife completely taken up with each other. 
It is so essentially vulgar." And as the Dean's 
daughter was far too much of a lady to condescend 
to anything vulgar, she manifested her superior 
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breeding by sweet indifference to her lord and 
master, an indifference which sat so beautifully 
upon her, that it would have been the height of im- 
propriety to find fault with it. 

As for Gavin Rivers — ^but after the first glance 
into his face, Janita could quite believe that he 
found Meadowthorpe a very dull neighbourhood. 

They said but little to each other, for Sir Harry 
Montellan was standing beside them all the time. 
Sir Harry was so delighted that two such old friends 
had met again. He had ^lot the slightest idea that 
Miss Raebum had any previous acquaintance with 
the steward of Meadowthorpe. It was such a very 
odd thing that he should chance to bring them to- 
gether in that way, so very peculiar, was it not ? 

" But then," as the kind-hearted old gentleman 
went on to say, " London is such a place for acci- 
dental meetings. Everybody meets everybody else 
in London. So, after all, you see it is not so much 
more than might have been expected." 

Of course there were polite inquiries about 
Meadowthorpe and its people. Was the place very 
much changed? Miss Baebum supposed it would 
be. She had heard that all the new cottages were 
put up now, and trees planted along the Muchmarsh 
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blue satin wife, who remarked, as she gathered up 
her flounces : 

" Gavin, my dear, how very strange ! Not at 
all like a woman who is in the habit of writing for 
the press." 

As soon as she could do it politely, Janita disen- 
gaged herself from the throng of people around 
and rejoined Dr. Home, who was sitting in a quiet 
comer of the room. With him she could be silent, 
not obliged to keep up that perpetual patter patter of 
small talk, which, when the thoughts are far away, 
becomes so burdensome. Only once more, late in 
the evening, just as she was taking leave of Madame 
D'Eseglio, she heard GaNin's voice. Mr. Kivers 
was speaking to his wife. Janita could not see 
him, for the stand of flowers was between them, but 
the words were distinct enough : 

*'' Mrs. Rivers, I believe our carriage is waiting." 

Nothing could have been more concise and 
simple, more like the steward of Meadowthorpe, who 
never wasted words over anything. But the manner 
in which they were spoken, the cold, formal, icy 
tones, tones which no longer held either love or ten- 
derness, the studied courtesy, assumed to hide an 
indifference which had become habitual — told her 
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all. Janita did not doubt now that if. he went 
abroad, Gavin Eivers would go alone. 

So ended that very grand soiree at the 

Kooms. Next morning the fashionable papers gave 
a full account of it. In some of them the most 
elegant costumes were particularised, amongst others 
the Baroness Grimdelwald's green and gold brocade 
and Mrs. Colonel Gore's suit of Brussels lace. The 
most distinguished guests were also mentioned. 
Janita read her own name amongst them. But it 
was nothing new to read that now. 

For a few days the soirSe was talked about. 
For a few weeks it was remembered. Then it 
sank, with all its plumes, and jewels, and starred 
uniforms, into the deep waters of forgetfulness, 
only a fragment of it coming to the surface now 
and then to mark some other event. 

" Last year at this time, my dear. Soon after 
that great affair at the Rooms, you know." 

" At the Rooms I Oh ! yes, the soiree. I 

remember. Dear me ! I had not thought of that 
isoir^e for months." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



^*^^^£^} ANITA returned from the pomp 

^'iT^CT'*^fe and splendour of the Booms 

^^W^'E& t aIT *o ^ home over which the shadow 



of death was already darkening. 
Agnes Home had nearly finished her course of 
patient suffering. A few more wearisome days 
and nights, a few more words of tender farewell 
to those whose light and comfort she had always 
been, and then the end came. 

She died one evening towards the close of June, 
just as the last slant beams of sunlight were finding 
their way through London smoke and vapour into 
the quiet little parlour. No one thought she would 
go away so soon. There was no time to send for 
Willie or her sister from their far-off highland 
homes, so only old Ilsie and Janita, besides her 
father and mother, stood by her at the last. 
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Agnes Home had no death-bed experience. 
There was no taking of pencil-notes by her bed- 
side for future use in a published memoir. God 
had decreed that her life, and not her death, should 
be the noble thing. Just a very little while before 
she died, she took hold of Janita's hand and said 
with a pleasant smile, 

- "Thank you, Nyta, for showing me the way 
home." 

Then she never spoke any more. After one 
long loving look upon her father and mother, she 
closed her eyes for that sleep from which there 
should be no more waking to pain or weariness. 
They could not think she was gone, so calm she 
seemed, so peaceful. 

" Aggie, dear.'* 

But there was no reply. It was daylight only, 
not the light of a living sonl any more, that shone 
over the pale face. 

"She's awa noo," old Ilsie whispered. And 
then she led Janita out of the room, leaving the 
husband and wife to comfort each other^s hearts 
for this, the first cold touch of death upon their 
home« 

There was no need for bitter grief, though. 

VOL. III. T 
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Agnes had done her work, and done it nobly. 
Long her smile had been a benediction in that 
household, her words its peace and stay. Not less 
did she bless it now. God took her from the sight 
of loving eyes, but loving hearts held her still in a 
bond which no death could part. She was with 
them always, unseen. The angel of sorrow, passing 
forth from that home, bade the angel of rest enter 
it. 

" We have no one but you, Nyta," said Mrs. 
Home, the night after they had buried Agnes. 
" You must not leave us now." 

Janita had no wish to go away. There, where 
God sent her, was her true place. So she stayed 
and was unto them as a daughter. 



Gavin Rivers did not come to the old house in 
Wimpole Street quite so soon as he had intended. 
Mrs. Colonel Gore had her own opinion about that 
visit. She was not particularly anxious that it 
should be paid at all, and so she found means to 
delay it day after day until the eve of her brother^s 
return to Meadowthorpe, when she trusted to good 
fortune and a press of engagements to do away 
with it altogether. 
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At first Agnes Home's death was a sufficient 
excuse for not calling upon Miss Raebum. Gavin 
surely would not be so thoughtless as to intrude upon 
the grief of strangers in such an unseemly manner. 
True, Miss Eaeburn had her own suite of rooms, 
and might be considered simply as a lodger in the 
house, but her previous connection with Dr. and 
Mrs. Home made her quite one of the family, and, 
therefore, ordinary decorum required that at least 
a fortnight should elapse before even a visit of 
ceremony could be paid. And then dear Elene 
ought to go too. Elene had always had such a great 
respect for Miss Eaeburn, and wished to show her 
every attention, Gavin must not think of such a 
thing as calling without Elene, it would seem so 
unkind. And Noelline, too, wished to offer con- 
dolences to her old friend. Though a crowd of 
engagements had prevented her from paying much 
attention to the Professor's niece, still, she had always 
cherished a most sisterly regard for her, and would 
not on any account fail to observe those little 
kindnesses which friendship and politeness de- 
mand at such times. Mr. and Mrs. Rivers must 
certainly postpone their visit to Wimpole Street until 
she could make it convenient to accompany them. 

T 2 
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So said Mrs. Colonel Gore, whenever her bro- 
ther, looking over his list of engagements, men- 
tioned that call upon Janita Raebum. And even 
when a proper interval had elapsed since the 
funeral of poor Agnes, and neither decorum nor 
etiquette closed the doors of Dr. Home's house 
against old friends, still it was very easy so to 
manage matters that when Noelline could go, dear 
Elene had some shopping to attend to which called 
her in quite a different direction, and when Elene 
had a morning to spare, one of Mrs. Gore's very 
numerous engagements prevented a long call. 
Those engagements were such '^a nuisance. She 
could scarcely ever get a quiet morning to herself, 
and she really could not think of putting off such 
an old friend as Janita with just a flying visit of 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. That would 
look so very ceremonious. She could not think 
of being so coldly ceremonions with dear Janita, 
she respected her so very much. 

Finally, Noelline discovered, greatly to her grief 
and disappointment, that it was absolutely impossi- 
ble to get down to Wimpole Street before her 
brother and his wife left town for Meadowthorpe. 
It was such a pity. She really did not know when 
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she had felt so sorry about anything. She should 
so have enjoyed a long, quiet call. There was no- 
thing she enjoyed so much as a quiet call upon 
dear Miss Raebum ; but it could not be helped. 
They would send cards. Cards would suffice for 
the present. Her call should be made by and by, 
when she had a whole long morning at her disposal. 
And she would tell Janita how it was that Gavin 
could not go. A formal call between such old 
friends was worse than nothing at all. 

So the cards were sent the day before Gavin 
and Elene returned to Meadowthorpe, and the 
Colonel's lady congratulated herself that that little 
bit of awkwardness had blown over. What good 
could possibly have resulted from a long private in- 
terview between her brother and the woman he 
had once loved, the woman he once intended to 
marry ? Such an interview could only have led to 
some stupid confession or apology, which was very 
much better avoided. 

" Now, my pet, wouldn't it be the most foolish 
thing in the world for that brother of ours to go 
down to Wimpole Street?" 

Tip was growing infirm and rheumatic now. 
He could not shake himself quite so briskly as in 
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days of yore, but he set his little black head on one 
side and winked sagaciously. 

" Certainly it would, my lady." 

Noelline little thought that whilst she was put- 
ting the cards into a crested envelope and writing 
a sweetly pretty note of condolence to ** dear 
Janita," Gavin Rivers was on his way to the old 
house, pondering how best he should make that 
explanation which, of all others, ought to have 
been left unmade. For once in her life, Mrs. 
Gore was foiled. 

Many days had passed since tiie death of Agnes, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Home had gone to the sea-side, 
taking poor Bessie Ashton with them, when Janita, 
summoned out of her little study into the draw- 
ing-room, found herself in the presence of Gavin 
Rivers. 

Only in his presence, though. Not in his sight 
just yet. For in front of the tall, old-fashioned 
mirror which was fixed into a panel between the 
two windows, was a case of ferns whose tiny green 
leaflets seemed to make a perpetual spring in the 
room. And before these ferns, with his face bent 
over them, Mr. Rivers stood. 

Janita could see that face in the mirror, all but 
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the eyes. Certainly it was very much altered. 
If the Meadowthorpe steward wore his own proper 
expression just now, he was not by any means a 
loveable person. It was questionable, very ques- 
tionable, whether any poor woman coming to the 
Hall for relief or sympathy would, after catching 
a glimpse of that face, ask for "the Master.*' 
Questionable, too, whether " the Master," walking 
down the village street, would any longer turn 
aside out of consideration for little boys' marbles, 
or the dirt pies which, with great expenditure of 
patience and trouble, they had kneaded together on 
the public causeway. There was not much promise 
of kindness now in that face, none of tenderness 
or sympathy. The four years which had guided 
Janita Kaebum onward into noble womanhood, 
bringing with them work, rest, peace, the con- 
sciousness of duties well performed, and a life 
purpose nobly ' won, had yielded Gavin Rivers 
nothing but disgust and disappointment. For both 
of which unpleasant results he had himself to 
blame, if that was any consolation. He had gone 
by his own choosing into the prison-house which 
held him so tightly now. He was the very last 
person then who ought to complain of its bolts and 
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ago, when I came into your uncle's drawing-room, 
and found you whistling over these ferns. I have 
often thought about it since." 

"Yom* memory is very good," said Janita 
smiling. But there was no concealed bitterness in 
the smile, not the least touch of sarcasm or wounded 
pride. This man had done her an injustice, and she 
knew it. Janita Raeburn had not given, without 
having it won from her — if not by words, at least 
by those actions which leave no need forwords — ^what 
women like her give but once in their lives. If he 
had wronged her, though, the wrong had brought its 
own healing. She had lost her faith in him, and 
there is no loss sadder than that. But he had not 
spoiled her life, as he seemed to have spoiled his 
own. Nay, had she not to thank him for much of 
that life's good worth ? He had given her its key. 
He had taught her how much she could enjoy, then 
how much she c6uld suffer, then how much she 
could do. 

However, that was all past now. With such 
thoughts as these, she had nothing to do. She and 
Mr. Rivers had met as friends, who came from the 
same place, and knew the same people. And so as 
before, she began to talk about Meadowthorpe and 
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its interests, about the old scenes, and the old 
families. And from one well remembered name 
to another — ^always keeping far away, though, from 
anything that should touch too closely a past that 
was quite past now — the conversation led at last to 
Boy, poor Boy ! Did Mr. Bivers really think the 
young man was dead ? Had anything been heard 
about him, since that letter from the gentleman with 
whom he went out? 

Yes, Mr. Bivers did think he was dead. There 
was little room for any other thought. He had 
written to the English consul at Bio, wishing him 
to make inquiries ; but the inquiries, if ever made 
— ^which was doubtful — had led to no result. Things 
of that kind did sometimes occur, especially in coun- 
tries where a feeling of enmity prevailed between 
the natives and European settlers. Mr. Bivers re- 
membered an instance of the same kind himself, 
twenty years ago, when he was quite a boy. A 
party set out on an expedition into the interior of 
the country, and were never heard of again, though 
all possible inquiries were made respecting them. 
It had been a painful business throughout, a very 
painful business; but he did not think anything 
more could be done, especially as the gentleman to 
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whom young Royland engaged himself, had left Rio. 
Poor Bessie must give up hoping. She had better 
forget him if she could. Forgetfulness was often 
a great blessing. 

And then Mr. Eivers began to talk about Mea- 
dowthorpe Marsh, and the lovely sunsets they had 
in May and June. Did Miss Raeburn remember 
that row they had once had across Meadowthorpe 
Marsh ? 

Janita did remember it, but that was no time to 
freshen the memory. Because she remembered also, 
that, though they sat there, in the same room, within 
reach of each other's hands, there lay between Gavin 
Rivers and herself a far wider distance than if 
thousands of miles had parted them. Roy, lying 
dead in some tropic jungle, or drifting to and fro 
beneath ocean waves, was much nearer to Bessie 
than Gavin Rivers could ever be to her now. 

At last the trite commonplaces of a morning call 
were exhausted. Remarks began to flow slowly and 
at long intervals. But Mr. Rivers did not go away. 
He seemed restless and perplexed. At last he 
began to walk up and down, a sure sign that some- 
thing was vexing him. Apparently locomotion was 
a merciful outlet for the pent-up irritability of his 
disposition. 
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" Janita," he said, at last. It was the first time 
he had called her by that old name. " I came to 
tell you something, and you must hear it before I 
go. You say you remember that afternoon, four 
years ago, in the drawing-room at the Aspens f 

" Yes, I do remember it." 

" I meant to have told you then, what it is too 
late to tell you now. But we will let that pass. 
You may remember that Longden Narrowby called 
before I left. When I went back to the Hall, my 
sister told me that you were engaged to him, and 
that by coming to see yon so frequently, I was 
trespassing upon the rights of another man. I 
could not meet you again, Janita, as only a friend. 
You know the rest." 

Janita made no reply. If, as Gavin's words 
revealed to her all that might have been, some re- 
gretful thoughts stirred in her heart, those regrets 
never passed into speech. He had not been false 
to her, then. This Gavin Kivers was still an 
honourable man. Instead of deceiving her, another 
had deceived him. She might give him back her 
respect, her esteem, even a little of her trust. But 
nothing more than that. 

" You know the rest, Janita." 
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"Yes." 

^^ I believed what my sister told me, partly be- 
cause I knew Mr. Narrowby came very frequently 
to your house, partly because Noelline gave me her 
authority. Mrs. Narrowby told her, she said." 

" Then Mrs. Gore told you a falsehood. That 
never was true, and it never will be." 

Janita kept back all the passionate anger which 
rose within her as she spoke these words, but she 
did let a touch of pride ring through her voice. 
Was Longden Narrowby, with his weak prettiness, 
his yielding, unstable disposition, his feeble will, 
that could neither do nor dare any worthy thing, a 
fitting companion for her ? Could he rule her life ? 
Gould she ever be proud to obey him ? Perhaps 
Gavin Rivers noticed the quick disdainful gesture 
which she unconsciously used as she fiung backNoel- 
line's wily fabrications, for he began to apologise. 

" You must forgive me for telling you this. I 
have learned since that it was not true. But it 
seemed just to myself that you should know. Do 
you understand now ?" 

" Yes. It was well that you should tell me. I 
am very sorry that your sister should have deceived 
you so." 
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" And so am I,'' 

Mr. Eivers said that bitterly, very bitterly. Janlta 
could not but understand what those tones meant. 
But with such bitterness she could not intermeddle. 
No words of hers could heal it now. 

So they bade each other good-bye, without any 
sort of demonstration or scene-making. As two 
friends part who respect each other to a certain 
extent, who have many memories in common, who 
have sat by the same fireside, and called the same 
village home, so Janita Raebum and Gavin Rivers 
parted. 

She did not go back again into her room, but sat 
there just as he had left her, for a long, long time. 
If there came a sad look upon her face, it might 
be the thought of dead friends, not of dead hopes, 
which brought it there. For at the close of such a 
tranquil day as this, Agnes Home had passed away. 

Was she thinking of that death, or of the other 
death ? Yet why should she grieve very much for 
the other death ? Instead of one heart that called 
her all its own, there were thousands she could 
reach and comfort. 

Next day Mr. and Mrs. Eivers went back to 
Meadowthorpe Hall, to the magnificent suite of oak- 
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panelled rooms and embroidered window curtains, 
to the Turkey carpets and family plate, and ances- 
tral portraits, and "very valuable household effects," 
which, having nothmg else worthy of that sacred 
name, they called home. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

^5^00R Gavin, poor Elene! They 
pl^^ had wronged each other very 
r^\ much ; no wonder that life with- 
kjif^ held its sweetness from them. But 
Gavin bore the heaviest load. His wife's was one 
of those soft, easy, yielding natures at which grief 
finds no place to gnaw. There was nothing to 
take hold of. She was something like those round, 
smooth apples in which baby-children vainly strive 
to set their little teeth. She had no capacity for 
being wounded. 

And, indeed, Mrs. Rivers was by no means a 
disappointed woman. She had married for a posi- 
tion, and she got what she married for. She had 
the most beautiful house in the neighbourhood, the 
richest plate, the choicest ornaments, the most ex- 
pensive furniture. Meadowthorpe owned her as 
its leader in fashion. No bonnets were so elegant 
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as hers, no satins and velvets so costly as those 
which swept Sunday after Sunday into the Hall 
pew. And these things filled Elene's heart. So 
that on the whole she might be considered a suc- 
cessful woman. The experiment of life for her 
was not by any means a failure. 

As the phrase is, she " enjoyed herself." More 
so perhaps, than if she had had a husband who 
adored her and who gathered all his sunshine from 
her smiles. For in that case, Elene could not have 
gone to sleep so comfortably after dinner for two 
whole hours, or spent her mornings in countless 
calls, and her evenings in those delightful little 
parties at Mrs. Narrowby's, or Mrs. Mabury's, or 
Miss Vere Aubrey's; those very delightful little 
evenings, during which all the gossip of all the 
village was talked over; the weddings, courtships 
and engagements that were pending in Gentility 
Square, together with little tit-bits of romance 
which had been wafted over from St. Olave's Ca- 
thedral Close. It was fortunate that Mr. Kivers 
made so little demand upon his wife for society, or 
companionship. And as for her husband's love, 
seeing that she had never possessed it, Elene was 
not likely to miss that. 

VOL. III. U 
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Ga'v'ij/s fauk was the deepest, and he suffered 
DK/re bitu?] V far it. Elene's married life was not 
one long falsehoods His was. She gave him all 
she had to give. He gave her nothing but his 
name and his position and his household goods. 
He had married in the haste of vexed pride. He 
had sacrificed everything for the sake of showing 
Janita that her fancied slight had not wounded 
him to death. Too late, he discovered that the 
sacrifice was needless. And that visit to London 
had been very humiliating. He had seen Miss 
Raebum courted, flattered, caressed, bearing her- 
self like a queen in the kingdom she had won, 
having lost in that winning neither grace nor 
womanhood. All that he had once loved her for, 
she possessed still; only over the girlish nature 
there had grown new sweetness and dignity. And 
but for Noelline's craftiness, and but for his own 
credulity, the treasure might have been his. 

A man cannot have thoughts like these in his 
heart and present a very calm face to his com- 
panions at home. After that visit to London, 
Elene had good reason to say, as she did to Mrs. 
Colonel Gore, that Gavin was getting terribly 
touchy and very hard to please. Indeed she did 
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not know what had come over him. And they 
should really be obliged to have a new carpet for 
the dining-room. That beautiful Turkey, which 
was almost as good as new when she came to the 
Hall, was worn completely into shreds. It was so 
thoughtless of Gavin to wear the carpets in that 
way. A Turkey carpet ought to last a lifetime 
with proper care. 

Bui Noelline wrote a charming letter to her sister- 
in-law, expatiating on the troubles of life which 
are occasionally permitted to visit even the most 
innocent, telling dear Elene that no doubt her 
calm sweet temperament would not suJBfer itself to 
be ruffled by these passing storms. Home peace, 
the Colonel's lady said, was a jewel that could not 
be too carefully tended. She was quite sure Elene 
would do all she could to preserve it. She had so 
rejoiced in her brother^s marriage, because she felt 
sure that in imiting himself with dear Elene, he 
had secured a partner who would bear with his 
little inequalities of temper, and finally conquer 
them. Dear Elene must not be cast down. 

No one could write more charming letters than 
Gavin's sister, more full of touching sympathy and 
friendliness, and so sweetly religious. . It was really 

u2 
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qoite a ]»ivflege to read them; so Miss Veie 
Anbrer said when Mrs. Gore wrote to her upon 
the death of Captain Aubrer, the uncle in India. 
And Noelline Teiy wiselr ccmcladed her epistle to 
her sister-in-law by chai^^g that lady on no ac- 
count to mention these little difficolties to any- 
one out of their own family. She knew well 
enough that if they once travelled beyond the Hall 
threshold. Gentility Square would soon be in pos- 
session of them, and that would be such a nuisance, 
a worse nuisance by far than those numerous en- 
gagements which had prevented a call in Wimpole 
Street. Wise Noelline I What a treasure you 
were to your dear sister-in-law ! 

So everyone thought that Mr. and Mrs. Rivers 
were exceedingly happy together. Whilst the 
heart of the fruit was gradually rotting away, the 
outside was beautiful as ever, not even marred by 
any of those little lumps and roughnesses which 
are sometimes found on the surface, when within 
all is rich and sweet and sound. For Gavin Rivers 
was so very gentlemanly, and never behaved in a 
rude manner to anyone, least of all to his wife. 
And he always treated her so courteously, espe- 
cially at church, and handed her the prayer-books 
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and found her the lessons and the collects, and 
opened the door for her when service was over, 
and was quite a pattern husband, so beautifully- 
attentive. 

At least that was what pretty Mrs. Brown, the 
grocer's wife, said. Mrs. Brown was one of the 
subordinate "fellow-Christians," and sat in the 
best class of painted pews, next to the green baize 
department. And she noticed the steward's be- 
haviour more because Mr. Brown, though he was a 
very worthy little man, and had married his wife 
for pure love, and kept on loving her with all his 
heart and soul for twenty years, never used to open 
the pew door for her at church, or find the collects 
and lessons for the day in her prayer-book. And 
pretty Mrs. Brown did so like to see husbands at- 
tentive, particularly at church, it looked so very 
nice; and she was sure the whole parish might 
take example from Mr. Rivers, how he behaved to 
his wife, and how beautifully he used to put her 
cloak over her shoulders before she went out into 
the aisle. People must love each other very much 
when they would take all that trouble. She knew 
somebody who had never offered to put his wife's 
cloak on for her all the twenty years that they had 
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been married, and never thought of such a thing 
as finding her places in the prayer-book. 

All this Mrs. Brown said one Sunday as she and 
her husband were enjoying their nicely-cooked 
dinner in the back parlour behind the shop. And 
little Mr. Brown, being a quiet, peace-loving man, 
did not say much about it just then. But one day, 
not long afterwards, he did venture to ask his wife 
how she would like him always to call her " Mrs. 
Brown " in the cold, formal way that the steward 
spoke to Mrs. Rivers. And poor, pretty Mrs. 
Brown said she shouldn't care about it at all. Indeed 
she would rather like Mr. Brown to try it. Be- 
cause it was very ungenteel for married people to 
call each other by their Christian names. She 
had heard that Mrs. Mabury never did so to her 
husband, nor Mrs. Narrowby either. And she was 
sure she had often felt quite ashamed when Mr. 
Brown had shouted across the counter into the 
back parlour, " Polly, Polly honey," so loud that 
half the parish might hear it. Oh 1 yes, she would 
be called " Mrs, Brown " willingly enough, if only 
Mr. Brown would behave to her in other ways as 
the steward behaved to his wife. 

Poor little woman ! But the grocer was a sen- 
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sible man, one who knew more than he told. And 
he kept on calling Mrs. Brown " Polly, honey," as 
heretofore. 

By and by, more than six months after that visit 
to London, when November fogs had begun to 
gather, and the black leaves to rot under the Mea- 
dowthorpe lane elm trees. Gentility Square heard 
a rumour that the Hall carriage had been seen 
standing for more than half an hour at the door 
of one of the most fashionable infant millinery 
establishments in St. Olave's. If that rumour was 
correct, something very important must be near at 
hand. And then the ladies' maid, who had a 
cousin married to a nephew of Bamie Wilson's, 
told wonderful stories about little white cashmere 
cloaks lined with blue silk, being sent up for in- 
spection to my lady's boudoir, " the beautif ullest 
little cloaks that ever were seen," some of them 
braided all over with white and edged with swan's 
down, just like my lady's own opera mantle that 
she wore when she went to the great parties at St. 
Olave's. And after that, embroidered robes were 
brought on to be looked at, robes that you might 
have blown away almost, they were so fine and 
gossamer-like, and caps — oh, such little loves of 
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ness that had been away so long. And little hands 
holding father's and mother's in their tiny clasp, 
would join them again faster than they had ever 
been before. Surely they should dwell in peace 
together, and a little child should lead them. 

So a few more weeks passed on, until the new 
year came in, and February snowdrops began to 
whiten the churchyard graves, and the lilac trees, 
putting out thousands of green buds, whispered of 
a new life that was coming to the world; and the 
robins, chirping in sunny noontide, said that Spring 
was at hand. Spring, when gloom and sorrow 
pass away and all things are glad. 

And it was on one of the brightest of these 
February days, when the birds were singing their 
loudest, and the snowdrops blooming thickliest on 
the churchyard graves, that the Meadowthorpe 
bells set up a merry peal, and it was whispered 
about from house to house that a son and heir had 
been bom to the new steward. 

" The beautif ullest little boy that was ever seen, 
it was," said the fat old nurse, as she wrapped up 
the unconscious bit of humanity in silken-fine 
linen and enveloped its little turnip of a head in a 
resetted cap, bordered with the costliest Valen- 
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ciennes that could be had for love or money. 
" Yes, it was the beautif ullest little boy that ever 
was seen. And it's the very picture of its lovely 
mamma, it is. And it shall have a fine christen- 
ing, it shall then, the pretty darling, and its best 
muslin robe on, bless it !" 

And good Mrs. Peterkin's expansive palm tin- 
gled in imagination with the chink of sponsorial 
sovereigns and half-crowns that were to come be- 
fore long. 

That was in the bright February morning, when 
the bells were ringing and the birds singing for 
very gladness in Meadowthorpe churchyard, and 
the snowdrops trembling whitely over all the 
graves. Three days later, the birds were singing 
merrily as ever, but there was no merry chime to 
answer them. Instead, the great bell of St. Olave's 
cathedral, tolling slowly at intervals through the 
day, pronounced that death had been doing its 
work amongst some of the Close people. 

And the Hall blinds were drawn down, and the 
servants stepped noiselessly about, and there was 
great silence in the room where Mrs. Rivers, with 
her beautiful baby boy in her arms, lay cold and 
still enough beneath the crimson canopy. And 
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Gentility Square was sighing its loudest, and 
putting its cambric handkerchief to its eyes, and 
saying— 

" Oh, how shocking ! What a terrible affliction ! 
Poor Mr. Rivers ! " 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



j^lv^^^^OR one long silent week the Hall 
*^hSL^'^1 blinds were drawn down, and the 






^^^^^'^^V servants stepped about sadly, and 
«€^^i^-^^l^ Gavin Kivers sat in that oak- 
panelled dining-room amongst his family portraits 
and hereditary bronzes, no lay figure vexing him 
with its dropped eyelids and nerveless white hands. 
Quite other than that vexing him now. 

Then the marble slab that closed the Hall vault 
at the south end of Meadowthorpe church was 
taken up, and amidst much beautiful chanting of 
funeral hymns, the black velvet covered coffin was 
lowered to its last resting-place. And as the bell 
tolled, and the long procession of draped steeds and 
sombre carriages filed slowly back to the Hall, 
Gentility Square put its handkerchief to its eyes 
again, and said — 
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" Oh ! how very sad !" 

But this time it said a little more, and wondered 
who would be Mrs. Eivers^ number two. 

For, of course, the steward of Meadowthorpe 
would marry again. It was always best for men 
to marry again. Widowers were such very help- 
less beings, no wonder they married again very 
soon. And that sweet-looking Mrs. Grey, who lost 
her husband in the Kaffir war, Mrs. Grey who had 
just cast her weeds, and begun to go out to little 
parties in a very quiet way — thought that most 
likely Mr. Eivers would turn his attention to a 
widow. A widow would be so very suitable for him. 
And Miss Seton, of the Aspens, a pretty flirt, 
not long out of school frocks and French exercises, 
said that widowers often married people very much 
younger than themselves for second wives. And 
then the Misses Vere Aubrey began to consider, 
separately, how the name of Eivers would look on 
their visiting cards, and those magic words, " The 
Hall," instead of " Aubrey House," in the comer. 
Both the Misses Vere Aubrey thought that would 
look very nice. So did the diamond-shaped Miss 
Narrowby, who told her mamma that she thought 
the most sensible thing the new steward could do 
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now, would be to fix his affections on some practical 
person, steady and well-conducted, who would 
make herself generally useful in the parish. The 
former Mrs. Rivers, though very elegant and lady- 
like, did not make herself generally useful in the 
:' parish, as the steward's wife ought to do. And the 

j rector's lady made up her mind that she would ask 

;;, her sister, Emily Graham, over to Meadowthorpe 

y in a few weeks' time, say, perhaps, three months, 

when Mr. Rivers might be supposed to have 
struggled out of the deepest grief of his bereave- 
ment. Mrs. Mabury did not think that her si^er 
would seriously object to a widower, especially 
when the home and position were so desirable. 

All GentiUty Square went to church next Sun- 
day, when it was expected that the distracted hus- 
band would make his first appearance in public. 
For, of course, everyone was anxious to know how 
he would conduct himself ; whether he would be 
deeply affected or mildly subdued; whether he 
would proudly conceal his grief under an outward 
show of calmness, or whether, when — ^as was the 
custom after any important death — the organist 
began to play the Dead March in Saul, Mr. 
Rivers would bury his face in a white pocket- 
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handkerchief, and give himself up to unrestrained 
emotion. 

Besides, Mrs. Colonel Gore would be there, in 
her new London mourning. Mrs. Gore had such 
exquisite taste in mourning, and looked so very 
sweet in it. It was really something wonderful, 
the way in which those fair cheeks and golden 
curls of hers became a crape bonnet. Mrs. Gore 
would certainly be present in the Hall pew. She 
had come down from town as soon as the death 
took place. So kind of her, Miss Vere Aubrey 
said; she must be such a comfort to her poor 
brother in his affliction. For she was so tenderly 
sympathising, and used to write such lovely letters 
to people in distress. Miss Vere Aubrey could 
never forget the inexpressible consolation she had 
received in a note from Mrs. Gore when poor 
Uncle Aubrey died in India. No doubt she would 
say everything that could be needed at the Hall. 
Dear Mrs. Gore ! 

The people were not disappointed. Mrs. Colonel 
Gore did make her appearnce at church next Sun- 
day, in a perfect love of a crape bonnet, with a 
beautiful little design of black braid all over it, and 
a crape veil, embroidered with willow sprays of 
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floss silk, as "sweetly pretty" as her religion. The 
Colonel was there, too, looking gravely dignified, 
as became the occasion, and there was a great 
array of tasselled epanlettes and gloves and hat- 
bands in the servants* pew. No expense had been 
spared in putting the domestics into mourning for 
the lady of Meadowthorpe Hall. 

But no Mr. Rivers. At which the people 
marvelled veiy much, but decided, at last, that it 
was fashionable now for the widower not to make 
his appearance with the rest of the family. A new 
style of mourning, down from London, like Mrs. 
Colonel Gore's bonnet. 

Poor Gavin Rivers ! For, though he did not go 
to church that first Sunday, and pour his affliction 
into a cambric handkerchief whilst the organ- 
ist played the "Dead March," he did mourn 
very bitterly. There is no grief like that with 
which we remember coldness and unkindness when 
it is too late to blot out their memory. Death 
transfigures even the conunonest into something 
which we ought to have loved. Faces into which 
we looked with coldness before, become sadly 
beautiful when the grave has hidden them for ever 
from our sight. It seems so cruel, then, to have 
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brought tears to the eyes which can no longer look 
reproachfully at us, or to have caused other than 
a smile upon the lips which are so fast closed now 
in the deep, patient repose of death. It is only 
their goodness we remember, when marble head- 
stone and daisied sod have shut away the dead 
from our sight. 

Gavin Rivers, sitting there in his lonely home, 
thought no more of Elene's apathy, of the frivolity 
and graceful selfishness which had once galled him 
so. She was his wife. He had promised to love 
her, and he had not kept that promise. His mar- 
ried life had been one long falsehood. He had lied 
to the world and himself and her. He had lost 
his self-respect, and that loss stings deeply. His 
was the grief of a great heart which has been un- 
true to itself, false with a falseness which may be 
repented of, but can never be atoned for. 

Then, like frost upon an unhealed wound, came 
the condolences of the Meadowthorpe people. They 
praised the dead. She was so gentle, so amiable. 
She must have been such a sweet companion. 
No harshness, no impatience, no asperity, but ever 
that tranquil smile, brightening and blessing his 
home. And they were so happy together. She 
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wag so proad of her husband. His loss was Tesry 
great. He must be very lonely now. 

To all which well-meant condolences Gravin 
Rivers listened with steady endurance, only mani- 
festing sometimes by a qoiver of his proud face that 
which no self-control could keep entirely back. 
Gentility Square noticed these manifestati<ms <^ 
emotion, and said to itself, 

^^ See how he loved her." 

Gavin could not bear it. His life was a fie still. 
Every word that was spoken to him, every look 
that he met, stung him to the quick. That he had 
acted his part so well, that he had preserved their 
home from gossip, and her name from pity, gave 
him no comfort. He lived in an atmosphere of 
falsehood, scorned by himself, respected by everyone 
else. Such a life for a man like the new steward 
of Meadowthorpe could not last long. 

Weeks passed on, a month, two months, three 
months, nearly four months. The little baby's 
clothes had all been taken away, the silken hoods 
and cashmere cloaks and lace-bordered caps; the 
cot, too, with its satin lining and downy blankets. 
And all poor Elene's things were put out of sight; 
her jewels sent away to the Deanery, her dinner 
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and evening costumes shut up in wardrobes whose 
locks were never turned. Nothing was left in the 
house that could remind anyone of her, 

"Folks shows their grief different/' said the 
housekeeper, after receiving orders about her lady's 
personal effects, " I know some men as wouldn't 
have a thing moved after them they belonged to 
was dead. My last master was in that way. When 
missis died, he had a knife and fork set for her 
every day, just same as when she was alive, and 
her easy-chair set up again the fireside, and all her 
bits of things lying about as she had left them afore 
she was took for death. And you might have 
heard him sobbing all over the house for ever so 
long after the funeral. He was cut up, he was, 
was my last master. But he got married again 
before the twelvemonth was out, and I don't blame 
him. Widowers is helpless things. I wouldn't 
say Mr, Rivers don't feel the missis's death for all 
he's so still about it. Maybe he frets o' nights. 
Some folks does, and keeps a clear face for day 
time," 

However that might be, time wore on. Mrs, 
Mabury thought she might venture to ask her sister 
(iut to the Rectory for a few weeks, Emily Qraham 
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came. And Mrs. Narrowby began to talk of asking 
" poor Mr. Rivers " to come in some evening in a 
very quiet way, it must be so very lonely 
for him up there at the Hall, especially towards 
night. Next time she saw him in the village she 
would say how glad they should be to see him any 
evening, if he would just come in and spend an hour 
or two with them, not to meet anyone, of course, 
but their own family — ^just their own family. 

Mrs. Narrowby did see the steward and told him 
this. But he never came. And though Mrs. Ma- 
bury asked him more than once to the Rectory, he 
never went there either, nor to Dr. Maguire's, nor 
to Mrs. Seton of the Aspens, nor, indeed, to any 
of his old friends, all of whom would have been so 
glad to show him a little attention, and help to 
comfort him in his great loneliness. And, instead 
of growing cheery and sociable, as widowers are 
expected to grow, when the first sharp edge of 
their sorrow is worn off, Mr. Rivers became more 
and more gloomy, shut himself out from society, 
was never seen in public except at church, used to 
spend his evenings in walking up and down the 
dyke-side past old Ben Royland's garden, took 
no interest in anything or anybody; in short. 
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mourned — so everybody said — as no one has a 
right to mourn who believes in a disposing Provi- 
dence and a joyful resurrection. 

At last, about five months after the death of his 
wife, the steward set off for London, telling Mr. 
Andrews, the clerk of the works, that he should be 
absent for a few days on business connected with 
the Duke's property. He staid in town a week. 
He might pass the door of the old house in Wim- 
pole Street during that time. If so, he never went 
in. Two or three times he saw lights flickering in 
the little study that opened out of the drawing- 
room ; once he loitered in the shadow of a portico 
to watch Janita Eaeburn, in white dress and coro- 
net of shining leaves, step into the carriage which 
was waiting to take her to some great gathering. 
But she did not see him, and he did not speak to 
her. 

At the end of the week he came back to Meadow- 
thorpe Hall. The rich old bronzes were wrapped 
in woollen cloth, the family plate was sent to the 
bank at St. Olave's. The curtains, carpets, and 
draperies were folded up, the servants put upon 
board wages, and, to the consternation and indigna- 
tion of Gentility Square, who thought that five 
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months was long enough to mourn for the best wife 
that ever lived, Gavin Rivers announced that he 
was going abroad. 

No one knew for how long. Mr. Andrews was 
appointed temporary steward during his absence. 
^' Very uncertain," was the only answer that could be 
got out of the clerk of the works when questioned 
as to the probable length of time that the Hall would 
remain unoccupied. Mr. Elvers might be away 
two or three years, or he might return at any tim6. 
His movements were quite uncertain. 

Then they tried the old housekeeper, who was 
left in charge of the furniture, but with no better 
success. 

" Master's always done things by fits and starts," 
she said, " since the Missis was took, and indeed 
for a good bit afore. There's never been no saying 
this long while past what time he'd have dinner, or 
do things that used to be as reg'lar as clock-work 
when the young lady was at home. He'll come 
back when he's a mind to. I lay that's most any- 
body can tell about him." 

Everyone said it was very strange. They did not 
think the new steward was a man who would have 
allowed himself to be so overcome by grief as to 
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neglect the duties of his position. Respect for a 
wife's memory was a very proper thing, but it might 
be carried too far, and it certainly was carried too 
far when it took a man away from his home and 
his business, and the management of his affairs. 

Also, the good people might have said that regard 
for a wife's memory was carried too far when it pre- 
vented her husband from selecting a successor to 
the vacant place. But of course people did not say 
that. They only thought it. 

A few evil-disposed persons went still further, 
and hinted at pecuniary difficulties as the real cause 
of the new steward's sudden determination. Mrs. 
Macturk in particular had always had her own 
private opinions about the change in Mr. Eivers' 
appearance of late years. People never looked so 
gloomy and morose as the master of Meadowthorpe 
Hall unless something was seriously amiss. Mrs. 
Macturk hoped the accounts would be found correct 
at the next half-yearly balancing. She quite hoped 
they would, but if not — and then Mrs. Macturk 
looked, but said nothing. The new steward had 
taken to racing and hunting since his marriage, 
things which he had never been known to indulge 
in before. Perhaps, also, he might have a taste for 
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the turf, which, as everyone knows, is a very ex- 
pensive taste. At any rate, there was room for sus- 
picion. Mrs. Narrowby did not think Mr. Kivers 
would return to the Dykeland estate at all, as its 
steward. 

But little Mr. Brown came as neai' the truth as 
anyone, though he never mentioned it, even to 
^^ Polly." For little Mr. Brown thought that no grief 
is so bitter as the grief which comes too late, no 
wounds so hard to bear as those into which the balm 
of forgiveness can never be poured. Mr. Brown 
was a sensible little man, if not so assiduous in his 
public attentions as some husbands that Mrs. B. 
could name. 

Gavin Rivers went to Rio, to manage business 
affairs for the Duke, who had large property there. 
The Duke had long been wishing for some skilled 
and confidential person to take charge of his foreign 
estates. Gavin Rivers was the very man. If he 
only managed Esperita as he had managed Meadow- 
thorpe, the Duke might say his prayers and be 
thankful. 

Perhaps, also, Gavin went away to blot out the 
memory of the past ; that in future years, a sadder 
and a wiser man, he might come home and begin a 
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new life. A life wherein he could be true to him- 
self ; a life which, though it might and must be, 
always gloomed by the thought of wrong deeds, need 
not any more be ruined by them. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

j^^^^^HE first thing Mr. Eivers did when 

' ' '^^^i he reached Brazil was to inquire 
•■'^^ 
^H^ after Roy. The gentleman in 

V!:^^''^&'i-ii'; whose employ he went out had 
left Rio two or three years ago. That expedition 
into the interior of the country had ended disas- 
trously. The men had heen attacked hy a party 
of natives. Some had heen murdered, others taken 
prisoners. Roy was amongst the missing. His 
comrades could not tell what had become of him. 
Anxious to secure their own safety, and knowing that 
resistance was useless, they had made their escape, 
after seeing one or two of their companions struck 
down. When they reached a place of shelter, they 
found that others were missing besides those whom 
they had seen murdered. Roy was one. It was no 
use making inquiries. Casualties of that kind were 
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of frequent occurrence in the colony. If the friends 
of the murdered or captured man made no stir 
about it, the affair blew over. And Roy being a 
stranger and a foreigner, no one thought it needful 
to make any stir about him. He might not be dead. 
He might be a prisoner in some of the native settle- 
ments. If he would teach them English arts and 
customs, they would treat him kindly. But it would 
be no use inquiring after him. So long a time had 
elapsed now since his disappearance, that any little 
interest which the event once excited had quite died 
out. 

That was not enough for Gavin Rivers. He 
made application to the government, and obtained 
a promise that the case should be searched into, 
and a party of soldiers sent out to demand Roy's 
release, or to ascertain if he were really dead. And 
Gavin gave neither himself nor the officials any 
rest until a detachment of military was under 
marching orders, with instructions not to return 
without some definite intelligence of the young 
man. That was the conmaencement of the new 
steward's career in South America. 

And so poor little Meadowthorpe was once more 
left to its own devices. The tide of life, ebbing 
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out from it, carried away first one and then 
another of those who had hoped and suffered and 
endured there. Meadowthorpe was very dull when 
the Hall was empty, just like London when the 
Boyal Family is absent. For the Hall was to 
Meadowthorpe what the Court is to London. 
There were always quiet little gaieties afloat when 
the steward was at home, — ^balls, suppers, quadrille 
parties and other entertainments, which kept the 
place from complete stagnation. The Hall family 
gave a tone to the village, bringing it quite to a 
level with St. Olave's in a social point of view. 
For the steward's lady always had the latest London 
fashions, and knew what was the newest style for 
dinner parties, and that sort of thing ; and the 
steward took the town papers, and brought down 
parliamentary news, and often had members of 
the House staying with him. So that Meadow- 
thorpe, when the Hall was occupied, was, as Mrs. 
Narrowby said, quite a privileged place, uniting the 
retirement of rural life with all the advantages of a 
residence in town. 

Therefore Gentility Square was much disap- 
pointed when Mr. Rivers announced his intention 
of going abroad for an indefinite period. They 
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had looked forward to his marrying at the end of 
the twelvemonth, if not a lady from their own 
select midst, at least a lady from somewhere. Then 
there would have been a second round of wedding 
festivities. The Square and the Close might 
possibly — so Mrs. Mabury thought, with reference 
to her sister Emily — ^have shaken hands again. 
There would have been a general holiday and 
merry-making and ringing of bells and scattering 
of flowers. Instead of all that, Meadowthorpe was 
quiet as the grave, the Hall shut up, empty, de- 
serted, the great square pew at church despoiled of 
its cushions and velvet-bound prayer-books, the 
village itself like a family of orphan children, with- 
out head or support. It was very disappointing. 

After he went abroad, no one heard anything of 
the steward except in his oflScial capacity. Mr. 
Andrews had letters from him sometimes, but they 
were purely business communications, relative to 
improvements which were taking place on the 
estate, the disposal of farms, or the letting of 
cottages. Never any news of himself, never any 
inquiries concerning the social interests of the place, 
the fortunes or misfortunes of the people amongst 
whom he had lived for nearly six years. Once, 
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indeed, he mentioned Miss Alwyne, and inquired 
whether she had had any of her literary friends 
visiting at Meadowthorpe lately. To which Mr. 
Andrews replied that Miss Raeburn had been 
staying for a few weeks at the Cottage, and in 
consequence of her visit many parties had been 
given both in the village and at St. Olave's. 
' No more inquiries after that. No messages or 
compUments to any of his old friends, though Mrs* 
Narrowby had been so very cordial to him after his 
sad loss, and had begged him to go in whenever he 
felt disposed ; both she and Mr. Narrowby would 
be so delighted to see him, and would do anything 
in the world to cheer his loneliness. Mrs. Narrow- 
by thought such behaviour was very ungrateful. 
The least he could have done was to send his kind 
regards now and then, just to show that he had not 
quite forgotten them after all the kindness and 
attention which had been shown him. And never 
even to ask about poor old Mr. and Mrs. Royland, 
although he had been the means of luring away 
that only boy of theirs to an untimely death. 
Everyone knew that if it had not been for the 
representations of Mr. Rivers, young Royland 
would never have gone abroad as he did. If the 
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steward had saved poor Roy's life in one way, he 
had sacrificed it in another, and he ought to feel 
himself hound to show every kindness to the 
parents whose home he had bUghted. But some 
people were so hard. Some people never seemed 
to know what was required of them. 

Dear Mrs. Colonel Gore would not have done 
so. Mrs. Gore never forgot when she wrote to her 
poor sister-in-law, to inquire after those kind, good 
people at Meadowthorpe, because, she said, they 
had been so very attentive to her, and Mrs. Nar- 
rowby, especially, had received her like a mother. 
If Mrs. Gore had travelled to the world's end, she 
would have remembered Meadowthorpe, though 
she had only Uved in the place six months, instead 
of as many years. But then the steward's sister 
was 80 susceptible of kindness. She had such a 
tender nature. 

Poor Mrs. Narrowby I And that very evening, 
beneath the chandeliers of a London drawing-room, 
Mrs. Colonel Gore was chatting with Major 
Hallet, who, when his regiment was quartered in 
the St. Olave's barracks six years ago, used to come 
out sometimes to Meadowthorpe for a day's shoot- 
ing with the steward, or to make up a quadrille 
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with some of the Close young ladies. And as Noel- 
line flirted with her ivory fan, she asked the Major 
if he remembered those quadrille parties, or ever 
thought about the pleasant old times at Meadow- 
thorpe Hall. 

"A wretched little place, the village. Now, 
don't you think it was a most wretched little place ? 
And the people so stupid too. Oh, dear I How 
Tip and I used to laugh at those poor, benighted 
Meadowthorpe people. I have often wondered 
since, how I managed to get through six months 
amongst them. I couldn't do it now for the world. 
Poor Gavin was literally bored to death there be- 
fore he went abroad. Oh, I used to pity him so. 
You don't know how I used to pity him. But the 
country was always my aversion. Country people 
are invariably a nuisance." 

That was what Noelline said to Major Hallet, 
as, with many a sweet smile and playful gesture 
she flirted her ivory fan beneath the chandeliers of 
a London drawing-room. That was not at all 
what she said to Mrs. Narrowby when she came 
down to poor dear Elene's funeral, with a cambric 
handkerchief to her face, and tears in those sweet 
brown eyes. For then it gave her such a sad 
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pleasure to come back again to dear little Meadow- 
thorpe. She had so many memories connected 
with dear little Meadowthorpe. It would always 
have a home in her heart, for she had received so 
much kindness from the people there. She did 
not think she had ever received so much kindness 
in her life before as those dear people in Gentility 
Square pressed upon her. They were so very 
good. She felt as if it was quite naughty of her 
not to have stayed longer amongst them, and tried 
to have made some return for all the attention they 
had paid her. She could never forget kindness. 
It was not in her nature to forget kindness. 

And Mrs. Narrowby, to whom she said all this, 
believed her. It was so like Mrs. Colonel Gore to 
say it. Mrs. Colonel Gore was such an affectionate 
creature. K only her brother had half so much 
tenderness and sweetness. 

But, as Abigail Snarey once said in Miss Hep- 
zibah's kitchen — 

^' Some folks is bad, and some folks isn't." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

^'r^TiND now it is time to come back to 

^fJiSSL^^^y ihe old house in Wimpole Street, 
U^ where Janita Saebnm was toiling 
i^^f^i^^ hard to maintain the portion she 
had already won ; toiling with head and heart and 
hand, in that very labour finding rest. And if, 
through all these busy activities, there strayed 
sometimes a thought of the old past time with its 
simple pleasures, its dream castles quite fallen now, 
still there was enough of duty in her life to keep 
it from weariness; and over all, the quiet con- 
sciousness that she was in her right place, doing 
her right work. Which consciousness may make 
any life content. 

Bessie Ashton remained with her young mis- 
tress. She never spoke of Roy now, and by that 
great silence Janita knew how fondly and faith- 
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fully she held his memory in her heart. She had 
quite given up the hope of seeing him again until 
they should clasp hands for ever in that world 
where there is no more sea. That hope was 
enough. 

Now that the wearing suspense of those first 
terrible months had passed, now that she knew the 
worst, and had made up her mind to it, some of 
Bessie's former cheerfulness returned. Not the 
up-springing joyousness of the old Meadowthorpe 
days ; that had gone away for ever. She would 
never again be the blithe, merry-hearted girl, sing- 
ing over her work or flushing into bright smiles 
when Roy's low, clear whistle was heard away 
down the village. But the colour came back 
to her cheek and the light to her eyes, and 
there was a clear, steadfast smile upon her face like 
evening sunshine when storms are overpast^ If 
she '; had ceased to hope, she had also ceased to 
murmur. 

Bessie did not stay at the old house in Wim- 
pole Street because no one asked her to leave it. 
Over and over again she had had opportunities of 
"settling in life," as it is called. Sir Harry 
Montellan's pompous, fussy old butler would fain 
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have given into her keeping the heart which beat 
under his expansive red plush waistcoat, and 
gathered all her beauty and sweetness within the 
shelter of his sturdy arm. Mr. Mumps, the young 
man who served Dr. Home's family with bread and 
biscuits, had some thoughts of taking unto himself 
a wife, and who so suitable as Bessie AshtonI 
Besides, if he got a wife, he intended to open a 
small business in the penny-pie line, and a face 
like Bessie's behind the counter would secure a 
thriving trade in no time. So Mr. Mumps laid 
his prospects at Bessie's feet for her consideration. 
And Madame D'Eseglio's footman had been down 
on his knees half a dozen times in Dr. Home's 
kitchen, beseeching Bessie to marry him and live 
ladies' maid with the mistress. It was worth 
something to live ladies' maid with Madame D'Eseg- 
lio, for she never wore a muslin dress twice, and 
turned over her silks and satins to the waiting 
woman before they had seen six weeks of service. 
Bessie might do worse, the footman said, than go 
into Madame D'Eseglio's service, even setting aside 
all that he could become to her. 

But Bessie sent away suitor after suitor with a sad 
heart and a rueful countenance. She had her own 
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plans for the future. She meant to stay where she 
was until she had saved a little sum of money. Then 
she would go back to Meadowthorpe, rent the end 
cottage in that row by the mill-slip, and get a living 
by taking in dressmaking. There, as she looked up 
from her work, she might see the shelves which Roy 
had made, and the doors he had measured, and the 
panels he had smoothed ; and perhaps old Ben 
would let her have those candlesticks which he had 
turned out of the piece of South American wood. 
At any rate, she might have them when the old 
people died. And there in the rooms where she 
and Roy were to have been so happy, she would 
live a quiet, lonely life, waiting until the end came, 
and nothing parted them any more. 

It was not a brilliant prospect. Not half so 
brilliant as dressing Madame D'Eseglio's hair, and 
wearing Madame D'Eseglio's cast-off silks and 
satins ; or selling penny pies behind Mr. Mump's 
counter, and walking arm-in-arm in the parks with 
him on a Sunday afternoon. Not half so brilliant, 
either, as sitting in the Montellan pew, side by side 
with the fat old butler, who would buy her a new 
bonnet every season, and flounced dresses as many 
as ever she pleased. But Bessie did not care about 
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flounced dresses so mncli as she nsed to dou There 
was only one dress now that she prized very dearly, 
that she often unfolded and folded ap again, 
smoothing it out with such tender care as mothers 
may spend over little frocks that dead children 
have worn. And that was a lilac muslin, rather 
old-fashioned and out of date, out of date at least 
for London, where not even ladies'-maids can wear 
a last yearns dress for fear of being laughed at. 
Not a brilliant future then, but it was the future 
Bessie had chosen for herself, and she was content 
with it. 

And so the months kept slowly stealing on ; Elene 
Rivers lying with her little baby in her arms under 
the marble slab at the south end of Meadowthorpe 
church ; Gavin away beyond the seas, toiling hard 
in the Duke's service, taking wearisome journeys up 
and down the country, drawing out long statements 
and estimates and balance-sheets, for the Esperita 
property was in a sadly embrangled state. Striving 
hard, too, all the while to root out old regrets and 
old bitternesses. Janita Raeburn, also striving 
hard, not to root out old regrets and bitternesses — 
for these were long since passed away — but to plant 
the sweet flowers of hope and peace ; not for herself 
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only, but for those who, coming after her, should 
be cheered by their beauty, and perhaps find healing 
in their balm. Bessie, gradually settling down into 
a quiet, thoughtful woman, not the sort of woman 
that men flatter and compliment, but one to be trea- 
sured and trusted, one who might even yet find 
sunshine in her life. 

Spring came ; London began to be veiy gay. 
The trees in the parks put out little green buds here 
and there ; the flower-girls thrust lilies of the valley 
in people's faces as they walked down Piccadilly 
and Park Lane. Fresh, white, fragrant lilies of 
the valley, just like those which bloomed on the 
warm sideof Meadowthorpe Hall, under the windows 
of the great dining-room, into which six years ago, 
that little beam of sunlight stealing, found out so 
many things. 

Mrs. Home was in Scotland. She had gone to 
visit Willie and his wife at the manse of Strathellet. 
Willie was quite a family man now. Three juvenile 
Homes were tumbling about in the manse nursery. 
Eound, dumpy, good-tempered little bits of mor- 
tality they were, with fat faces and red cheeks and 
veiy big blue eyes, and flaxen hair which their 
mamma, with infinite pains and patience, used to 
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cnri op every night before she kissed and laid 
them in their cots. Willie was very fortnnate in 
his wife ; such a capital housewife as she was, and 
such a cook — oh, such a very good cook ! Willie 
never tasted such pies and cakes anywhere as 
Gracie used to make for him. Indeed, when the 
children were properly attended to, and the tapes 
and buttons set on, there was nothing Gracie liked 
half so well as reading cookery-books and trying 
fresh receipts to find out how they tasted. She did 
not care about fancy work, or poetry, or conversar- 
tion, or anything of that sort, but she liked to make 
puddings, and to see the children's hair nicely 
curled. A capital wife Gracie Home proved; 
Willie might have sought far and wide before he 
found such another. 

Sometimes, in an afternoon, when Mrs. William 
was taking her daily nap — for she had no notion 
that people ought to wait until they are past forty 
before they go to sleep in an afternoon — Mrs. 
Home would go into her boy's study, and have a 
little quiet chat with him about old days. And 
then they would talk of Janita, and his mother 
would tell him, not without a certain half-motherly 
pride, what a famous woman their little Nyta had 
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become, what grand parties she used to go to, and 
what great houses she ^nsited, and what noble people 
came in their carriages to call upon her ! 

" You know, Willie," good, gentle Mrs, Home 
once said, " I did think long ago you would maybe 
wed the wee bit lassie yourself. And I would have 
been glad, too, for I love her well. But things are 
better as they are. She would have been no the 
wife for you, Willie, Fm just thinking. She's alto- 
gether a noble woman, and of an excellent spirit. 
And yet '' 

There the sentence ended. Mrs. Home's thoughts 
went back to that still June evening when Agnes 
died, first thanking her foster-sister for light that 
had guided her home. And Willie, now a fat, 
well-favoured man of two-and-thirty^ leaned back 
in his study chair, and as he snuffed the fragrant 
smell of tea-cakes which were being prepared below, 
and as he thought of the excellent dinner his wife 
had cooked for him that day, and of the three fat 
little roundabouts that were tumbling over each 
other in the nursery upstairs, he told his mother 
that she was quite right, that things were much 
better so. He always liked Janita. He always 
should like her. But she was not the wife for him. 
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Willie was quite right. Things were better so, 
much better so. 

Mrs. Home had been in Scotland nearly two 
months, when the postman brought a letter to the 
old house in Wimpole Street. She was coming 
back that evening, and some one must meet the 
Beyen o'clock train from the north. So, as the 
March twilight began to fall, and lamps to glimmer 
in long lines down the London streets, Bessie 
Ashton put on her shepherd' s-plaid shawl and went 
to the King^s Cross station. 

It was the twenty-second of March. Six years 
ago that day, she had put on that same shepherd's^ 
plaid shawl and gone down the haling-bank road 
to St. Olave's, passing old Ben's garden-gate, where 
Roy was waiting for her. Eoy, dead now, struck 
down by cruel hands in the far-off country. And 
standing there beneath the old willow-tree, larks 
carolling far up in the blue sky, tender little wheat 
blades springing all over the brown fields, bright- 
eyed robins peering at them from the budding 
hedges, she and Roy had promised to love one 
another always. A promise she had kept faith- 
fully, and would keep it to the end. 

Then she remembered the walk to St. 01ave*s ; 
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how they went to her sister^s house near the gaol 
— Bessie had no sad thoughts as she passed the 
gaol then, only a half-childish sort of fear — and 
after tea, whilst Mr. Hastings and Koy talked 
about the new steward who had just come to 
Meadowthorpe, she got her sister upstairs into the 
spare bedroom, and sitting with their arms round 
each other^s waists, Bessie told her all about it. 
Oh ! what a long time it took to tell all about it. 
How many pauses there were for smiles and tears, 
or for good, wise, matronly little bits of advice 
from Mrs. Hastings, who knew as well as any 
woman in the world how to manage a husband and 
keep him in good order I And how, through all 
these good little bits of advice, Bessie kept listening 
for the sound of Roy's voice down in the back 
parlour — Eoy, whose wife she was going to be. 
Not just yet though, as she told her sister; for 
times had been rather bad lately with the old 
people, and Eoy's wages were scarcely enough to 
set up housekeeping on his own account, and 
Mrs. Royland's illness had run away with 
nearly all their ready money. Not just yet, 
then. 

" Not just yet." And Bessie sighed so deeply 
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that a fa«t-]ooking tooc^t man wbo was pasang. 
istaured rudelr in her face and said — 

*^ Wbat^s np, pretty miss ?~ 

Bttt Bessie Eerer heard him. Her thoughts were 
all in the sweet past. Then she remembered the 
walk back to Meadowthoq)e, arm-in-arm with Sot. 
Tljat lon^ starlight walk, when she had scarcelj 
dared to speak to him, he seemed so far above her, 
«o g<XKl, so true, so patient. And she was so vain, 
so full of girlish folly. But she would be different 
now. She would love him very much. She would 
never grieve him any more, never vex him by her 
idle flirting ways. As they came along the St. 
Olave's road to Meadowthorpe that night, Bessie 
felt as if nothing she could ever do, nothing that she 
could ever be, was good enough for Roy. And 
when they had got home after that first kiss of his 
at Miss Ilepzibah's door, she had run aw^ay up- 
stairs into her own room to think about it all and 
cry a little, just a very little ; not for grief though. 
After that, she had knelt down and said her 
])raycr8, asking God to bless Roy and make them 
both very happy. Which prayer the good God 
had not answered. 

Turning over all these old memories, Bessie 
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threaded her way along the crowded streets, quite 
dark now, except for glittering lines of lamps, to 
the King's Cross station, where she took her place 
behind the railings to wait for Mrs. Home. 

The train came in. There was always a great 
commotion when that north train came in. Such 
striding to and fro of tall, broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested Highlanders; such calling out in rich 
Scottish accents to porters and hotel waiters ; such 
marshallinfif of piles of luggage ; such shouts after 
missing portmanteaus ; such hissing and whistling 
and screaming before the train, like a great black 
serpent, had writhed back again into the gloom. 
Poor little Mrs. Home was almost overwhelmed in 
the general confusion. Bessie called a cab, saw 
her and her trunks safely deposited in it, and then 
having nothing particular to do, she went round 
to the opposite platform and amused herself by 
watching the travellers who were preparing to de- 
part by the down train. 

Those of you, consistent mistresses and female 
heads of families, who have already been severe 
upon Bessie Ashtori because of her weakness for 
penny edging and steel brooches, may possibly 
renew your censures on the present occasion. 
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Bessie stayed for, just to be roused and freshenec 
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not to put herself in the way of temptation, as 
the female heads would say, not to be stared at or 
admired, as the people used to admire her when she 
had put on her second best bonnet and walked 
down Meadowthorpe village six years ago. No ; all 
that sort of thing had quite passed away for Bessie 
Ashton now. 

She amused herself for some time by watching 
the little groups of people on the platform, fidgetty 
old ladies keeping guard over piles of small parcels 
and sheaves of umbrellas, commercial travellers 
with sample cases swinging from their many 
pocketed coats, here and there a sturdy Scotchman, 
whose steady step and upright mien reminded her 
strangely of some one at whose side she had often 
walked, some one who was lying far away now be- 
neath a tropic sky, unwatched, unburied, forgotten 
almost by everyone save herself. 

The station clock struck eight. It was time for 
Bessie to think about going home. She was just 
coming down the steps that led from the second 
class waiting room door, when some one in a great 
rough travelling cape came up to the porter, who 
was sticking labels on some luggage for Edin- 
burgh. 
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waiting room door, listening to that firm trauL 
waUrhlng the light stream down upon that lifteil 
head, neither started nor screamed. She did not 
njfth forward, upsetting passengers and porters 
in her frantic haste. Very quiedy, quietly as 
half an hour before she had met Mrs. Home, 
she went up to this stranger and put her hand into 
his. 

" Hoy." 

" Hessie." 

That was all. Nothing more than that. Ex- 
cept indeed the long searching look, in which each 
read the otlier^s love and faithfulness. 

" Let us go home, lioy." 
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They went out into the brightly lighted streets, 
where people were thronging backwards and for- 
wards, where drunken men with red eyes and 
bloated faces were staggering out of gin palaces, 
where beggar children in white pinafores were 
sitting meekly by the roadside, where ballad-sellers 
and newsmongers were shouting the latest varieties 
in their respective wares, where carriages full of 
ladies in ball-room costume were flashing past, and 
crowded omnibuses busily tracking their accustomed 
round. Hand in hand through all the bustle Roy 
and Bessie went, speaking never a word. They 
were together, they would never part any more 
now. That was enough. Only Bessie kept say- 
ing to herself — 

" Eoy has come back. Roy loves me. Roy is 
not dead." 

Sometimes she could scarcely believe it. It 
must be a dream, just a sweet dream, from wliicli 
she should be roused again, as she had so often been 
roused before, by the grey morning dawn and the 
monotonous tones of the street criers. Then she 
would move her hand a little farther into Roy's, 
and by the strong, warm clasp that closed over it, 
she knew that the dream was true, that no waking 

VOL. Ill Z 
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would send it away, that Roy had indeed come 
back and was all her own now. 

So on through the crowded streets, until they 
came to the old house, with its lion-headed brass 
knocier and tall narrow windows. Bessie took 
Eoy straight up into the drawing-room where 
Janita sat reading. 

" Please, Miss Jane, Roy's come back." 
Janita shook hands with him. If she gave him 
no other welcome, it was only because she could not 
speak. Then she did the kindest thing which, under 
the circumstances, could have been done ; she went 
out and left them there together. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

^.^H, that dear quiet time in Janita 
Raebum's room, just Roy and 
Bessie side by side, after their long, 



f^J^^^ long years of parting. Quite on 
to the end of her life Bessie remembered that time, 
never without thanking God for it. Oh, the rest 
and the peace, and the stillness ! 

Nay, not the stillness. For sometimes Bessie 
laughed, and sometimes she sobbed, and sometimes 
the quick tears kept dropping upon Roy's arm, 
where her head rested as she knelt beside him. 

Bessie Ashton was only an ordinary woman after 
all. Joy and sorrow, hope and fear, spoke their 
natural language in her heart, and in her face. 
She could never be like those grand self-controlled 
creatures who meet grief or gladness with equal 
calm, whose proud features never betray by a single 

z2 
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quiver, whether hope has been crowned or buried 
in the heart beneath. Bessie had lost much of her 
girlish vanity and foolishness; but she had not 
gained the pride which bids away all outward show 
of feeling, and crushes down emotion beneath the 
iron bars of silence. Perhaps Koy loved her 
just as well without that pride, perhaps a little 
better. 

Now that they were alone together, she could get 
a long look into his face and see how it was altered. 
Abigail Snarey, who had been married for two or 
three years to Bamie Wilson's son Jem, and whose 
spiteful ways plagued her husband as much as ever 
they had plagued poor Bessie, used to laugh at Roy 
when he whistled past that hammered glass window 
at the Aspens, and say that he was nothing but a 
big, pale-faced, overgrown lad, who had a trick of 
carrying his head a bit higher than other folks 
carried theirs. Abigail would not have the chance 
to say such an ill-natured thing as that again. Roy 
was a man now, every inch of him. Five years of 
South American sunshine had stained the face that 
used to be so fair. He seemed to have grown taller 
too, and broader ; and his curling beard, hiding the 
once clear outline of lip and chin, gave him a foreign 
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appearance that almost puzzled Bessie, until she 
looked again into the blue eyes, whose straightfor- 
ward, honest glance was just the same as ever. 
Bessie would have known him anywhere by that 
glance. 

And they had so much to tell each other. Eoy, 
of perils and dangers overpast, of strange adventures 
in that far off land, of sufferings and privations 
which had written their stoiy on his face, fixing it 
into the steady, resolute expression of middle age ; 
yet not taking away from it all the brightness or 
any of the loving tenderness of the old past time. 
He told her of that disastrous journey, of the fight 
with the natives, who came out in bands and roamed 
through the forests in search of settlers whom they 
might plunder. Then of his being taken prisoner, 
and living for four years in that rude village, teach' 
ing the natives European arts, treated kindly by 
them, but never suffered to go out of their sight, 
never seeing an English face, or hearing an English 
word. He might have been there now, Roy said, 
but for Mr. Elvers. It was Mr. Eivers who had 
caused the party of soldiers to be sent out, 
and made the natives give up their prisoner, and 
brought him back safely again to Eio, and then 
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])aid his passage home ; promising that on his re- 
turn, employment should be found for him on the 
Duke's foreign estates, or that if he stayed in Eng- 
land, his old place as foreman in the timber-yard 
should be given to him again. It was all Mr. Kivers. 

Then came Bessie's story of hopes and fears, 
alternating through those first months of uncer- 
tainty; afterwards of slow torturing suspense, which 
wore out all the freshness of youth, scarcely leaving 
even life itself. Then of the peace which came 
when all hope was dead ; how, having let go the 
thought of seeing Roy any more, she had been con- 
tent to live a lonely life for his sake, waiting for 
heaven to give that which earth denied. Oh 1 how 
strange it seemed to talk of all these things, now 
that they were quite past and done with. How the 
present gathered brightness from the gloomy past. 
How the memory of griefs and doubts that would 
never, never come between them any more, deep- 
ened the joy with which they looked into each 
other's faces, and learned each other's truth. Oh, 
that was a happy time ! 

When all was told, they sat still, hand in hand, 
heart to heart, silent but full of peace, the peace 
of perfect trust. Perhaps, instead of speaking 
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about the past, Koy had been thinking about it, for 
by and by he said, 

" But it's all over now, Bessie, and, please God, 
the deep sea shall never part us any more. Only 
there's something else I ought to tell you." 

Roy paused as if that something else was hard 
to tell. 

" There's a good situation for me to go back to 
over yonder, Bessie. Mr. Rivers promised me it 
before I came away, and I shouldn't be taken off 
either up and down the country as I was with that 
other gentleman who engaged me first. If I con- 
sider to take it, I shall have to start back pretty 
soon, so as to begin work at the back-end of the 
year. And Tm to let Mr. Rivers know by the 
first ship that sails whether I mean to go or not, 
because of getting some one else." 

There was another pause, in which Bessie longed 
so to say, " Stay, Roy," but somehow she could not 
get the words said. He went on — 

"Bessie, honey, I know it was a hard pull for you 
to promise to leave all and come along with me 
five years ago, and after all the trouble you've borne 
for my sake, I wouldn't ask you to do it again. 
We'll live in the old village, Bessie, if you like. 
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I'll speak to Mr. Andrews aboat getting me mj 
place back in the Duke's yard. Fve a letter from 
Mr. Rivers, and he said I only need give it to the 
clerk of the works, and there'd be my old j^ce ready 
for me. And then I could take the cottage and 
we would live same as we meant to do five years 
ago. Or, Bessie, dare you go right away back witfi 
me in six weeks ? I mustn't stay Icmger than that. 
I won't leave you any more, Bessie. I said to my- 
self a long time ago^ that if ever I did come back 
again, and you hadn't forgotten me, nothing should 
ever part us any more. If you can't feel it right 
to go, I'll stay too. We'll keep together now, 
Bessie, come what will." 

Bessie's hand did not fall from his as it had fallen 
before, when, that night under the elm trees of 
Meadowthorpe lane, Roy had first talked of going 
away beyond the sea. Then it seemed such a 
hard thing to leave the old home, even though he 
went with her ; so hard to say good-bye to the old 
friends and the old scenes, knowing that she should 
look upon them no more. Now, she had learned 
that such parting as this is not the hardest in the 
world; that, for those who have faith in each other, 
every place is home. 
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Still, it would have been so pleasant to go back 
to Meadowthorpe, to the little cottage which Koy 
had got ready for her so long ago ; to pass the rest 
of her days with him, a loved and loving wife, in 
the place where so many joys and sorrows had been 
lived through. Could she be so happy in any other 
place as in Meadowthorpe — dear, quiet little Mea- 
dowthorpe ? Once more she had nearly said, 

"Stay, Koy." 

But, looking into his face, she read there that he 
would rather go back. She felt that he could live 
a truer, freer life quite away from the old memo- 
ries. And so she said, quietly enough, though far 
away down in her heart there might be a little touch 
of regret at leaving all, 

" No, Roy, we won't stay. FU go away with 
you to the new country. It's home to me now, 
wherever you are, all the world over." 

And by the smile which lighted up Ro/s face 
then, and by the long close clasp in which he held 
her, Bessie knew that she had said the right thing. 

Eoy stayed at the old house in Wimpole Street 
all night, and for the next two or three days, until 
he had made arrangements for returning to Rio. 
Then he went away to Meadowthorpe, to stay there 
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with his father and mother until Bessie and her 
mistress came down. For Bessie was to be mar- 
ried in Meadowthorpe church, and the wedding 
party was to start from Miss Alwyne's cottage. 

The next six weeks were busy weeks for Bessie. 
The Columbia was to sail on the tenth of May, and 
everything had to be ready a week before that time. 
The sheets and towels which had lain so long at the 
bottom of her trunk, those sheets and towels which 
Bessie thought would never be taken out any more 
until, perhaps, a dozen years hence, when she might 
have saved money enough to set up housekeeping 
for herself in that little cottage at Meadowthorpe, 
were unpacked and hemmed and marked and packed 
up again. And then there was the outfit to prepare, 
and the little bits of wedding finery to make, all 
done by Bessie's nimble fingers. And, oh ! how 
those nimble fingers did fly over the work I Cer- 
tainly she would have established a first-rate busi- 
ness as milliner and dressmaker at Meadowthorpe, 
if only things had not turned out so unexpectedly. 
If only 

Janita gave the wedding dress, and a very pretty 
dress it was, too, of white muslin, plain and neat, 
but as good as any lady need have wished to wear. 
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A great deal too good^ as Mrs. Narrowby said when 
she saw it coming out of Miss Alwyne's cottage 
that first week in May. Kidiculous for a girl who 
would have all her own housework to do, to be 
married in a dress which was only fit for the par- 
lour. A good useful gingham at fourpence a yard 
would have been much more consistent, Mrs. Nar • 
rowby thought. * 

But Janita was not quite sure that when Bessie 
got to Kio she would have all her own work to do. 
Roy had told her more about that situation upon 
the Duke's foreign property than he told Bessie. 
Perhaps he wanted to prepare a pleasant surprise 
for her when she got there. Perhaps he wished 
her to go with him all for love and nothing for reward, 
as, indeed, in her simple ignorance, she was going ; 
content to toil with him as they would have toiled in 
that humble cottage at Meadowthorpe, never dream- 
ing of any other life than that. Faithful, true- 
hearted Bessie Ashton. But, of course, Mrs. 
Narrowby knew nothing about the young people's 
prospects, she only knew that Bessie had lived 
housemaid at the Aspens, polishing spoons and 
cleaning windows upon wages of nine pounds a 
year. And white muslin was a most inconsistent 
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thing for parties of that kind to be maorried in. 

It was on the twenty-second of March that ^Boj 
and Bessie foond each other in the King's Cross 
station. On the fifth of ^laj a Tery quiet little 
wedding party set out fnmi Miss Alwyne's ooltjige 
to Meadowthorpe church. A very quiet little party 
indeed, for Bessie did not want to make a ^ aeosa- 
tion " in the \'illage. She did not care now, as die 
would have cared six years ago, to dazzle the eyes of 
the village belles, and excite their envy by an un- 
usually long procession, or an unwonted display of 
white ribbons and new gloves. The bride came 
first, led by J^Ir. Hastings, who was to give her away. 
Boy followed, with the head bridesmaid, Mary Ebis- 
tings, Bessie's niece from St. Olave's. After them 
came Miss AlwjTie's parlour-maid vnth the young 
man to whom she was going to be married some 
time, neither of them were quite sure when. 

The Square people, who watched the weddingfrom 
their front windows, said that it was a very pretty 
one of its kind. The bridegroom held himself so 
nobly, the bride looked so modest and unassuming. 
Even Mrs. Narrowby was obliged to allow that 
the white muslin did not appear so very much out 
of place, and that it would have been a pity for so 
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sweet a face to have had any other ornament than 
the two or three orange buds which peeped out 
from under Bessie's bonnet. But she would • 
not have allowed her housemaid to be married so. 

Of course there was no ringing of bells, no rolling 
backwards and forwards of carriages, no scattering 
of flowers at the bride's feet by rows of children 
assembled for that purpose. There was plenty of 
sun though, pouring right cheerily down through 
the old stained glass windows upon Koy and Bessie 
as they stood together at the altar. Not winter 
sunshine at all ; oh no, quite other than winter 
sunshine. And when they came out of the west 
door under the singing-gallery — that door where 
Roy had so often waited to get a glimpse of Bessie 
in years gone by — a gust of w^ind sweeping through 
the blossom-laden chestnut trees, spread upon the 
church-yard path a carpet of tiny white flowers 
soft enough foF the daintiest satin-slippered feet to 
tread. . 

Abigail Snarey, now Mrs. Jem Wilson, stood at 
the gate to watch them out. Poor Abigail had not 
the sweetest life in the world. She was bad-tem- 
pered, and so was her husband, and between them 
both they generally managed to be in troubled 
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waters. She often sighed for the good old times 
when she lived cook at Miss Hepzibah's. She was 
sure she didn't know what people were thinking 
about to get married at all. She knew well enough, 
if only she had her freedom back, the best man alive 
would not make her give it up again. Abigail 
thought that if people could go apprentice to matri- 
mony in the same way as they go apprentice to 
shoe-making, or any other trade, there would not 
be very many anxious to set up in business for them- 
selves when the seven years were out. Marrying 
was a fine thing, a wonderful fine thing, so long as 
vou looked at it on this side the church door ; but 
it didn't do for a continuance. When a woman 
said " I will " at the altar, it was the last time she 
got a chance to say it at all. And Bessie would 
find that out before long, though she did look so 
pretty now in her white muslin frock and flowers 
inside her bonnet. For the men were all alike, 
find them where you would. Just made to plague 
the women, nothing else. 

That was what the ex- plain cook of steady prin- 
ciples said, as she stood at the church-yard gate, 
watching Roy and Bessie come out arm-in-arm, 
over their chestnut-blossom carpet. And with 
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these somewhat desponding views of the matri- 
monial state, Mrs. Jem Wilson went home to get 
her husband's dinner ready. 

Destiny Smith was there, too, waiting to set away 
the little boys and girls, and lock the church door. 
Destiny looked at the subject from a different point 
of view, 

" Ah, well," he said, shaking his keys at a little 
three-year old iad who was pulling primroses on 
Professor Kuthven's grave, " it's a queer world, it 
is. I always did say that, and I always mean to. I 
never thought to see them two stand up man and 
wife together, and him as good as dead this six 
years back. But things as is to be will be, and 
things as isn't to be won't be. That there's my 
disposition and my religion, and folks may better it 
as can." 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

y^l^^^^^HESE things happened years ago. 
^^ Meadowthorpe is very much im- 
fi proved now. People who are 
qualified to pass judgment in such 
matters, say it is the best managed estate in Eng- 
land. The village is drained on scientific princi- 
ples. All the old farm-houses in Dykeland lord- 
ship are pulled down, and handsome new buildings, 
with the latest improvements, erected in their 
stead. So, also, are the mud hovels and pig-styes 
which used to form a pleasing diversity in the back 
roads. A person who had been away from Meadow- 
thorpe twenty years, would scarcely know the 
place again. True, the dyke still rolls sleepily on, 
rocking the lily-leaves, and just stirring the great 
clusters of forget-me-nots which grow upon its 
sedgy banks. And the slant sunlight of July 
evenings still threads in and out amongst the tall 
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flag-leaves, and in Automn time the fog comes 
creeping up over Dykeland marsh, stained with red 
and purple from the western sky. The grey 
pollard-willows, too, stretch in unbroken lines from 
field to field, and the elm tree avenue that leads up 
from the village gates, still affords superior family 
accommodation to numerous colonies of rooks, who 
set up housekeeping there from year to year, and 
caw just as busily as in the old, old time, when 
Noelline Eivers used to listen to them. These 
things are unchanged. But all the new cottages 
are finished now, pretty little cottages, with stone 
porches, and high, sloping roofs ; not so good for 
sketching purposes as the old thatched tenements, 
but much more convenient for christianised people 
who have to live a godly, sober, and righteous life, 
within them. And the chestnut trees along the 
Muchmarsh road have grown until their branches 
almost meet over head, and that great tract of 
waste land beyond the mill-slip, which Mr. Eivers, 
when he first came to the estate, parcelled out 
amongst the Duke's men for cottage gardens, is 
just one many-coloured mass of flowers and foliage ; 
qrnte a picture to look at, as those say who knew it 
in its desolate, unreclaimed condition. 

VOL. III. AA 
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Yes, little Meadowthorpe has quite tamed over 
a new leaf. It looks so healthy and wholesome 
and well-conducted. Just like a little boj who has 
got his best clothes on^ and his face washed, ready 
for afternoon Sunday school. Miss Hepzibah wotdd 
say, " Blessings on us T' if she could see Meadow- 
thorpe again. But Miss Hepzibah neyer will see 
Meadowthorpe again. She has left her pickling 
and preserving, and joined brother Jabez in the 
far-off land where these things are no longer needed. 

'' And it's all along of the new steward, bless 
him I" as the old women say, standing over their 
washtubs, in neat little backyards, or black-leading 
the most compact of kitchen ranges, or baking 
short cakes in ovens which " draw " mth uniform 
steadiness. "It's all along of the new steward, 
bless him ! that things is done so beautiful and con- 
venient. We might ha' been scratching on yet in 
them thatched sheds, with never a bit o' back yard 
to dry a few clothes in, or side things out at clean- 
ing times, and not so much as a shelf to set a sup 
o' milk on, if Mr. Kivers, bless him I hadn't been 
'lected steward to the place, and gived hisself to it 
to make it decent. It's a vast this lordship has 
to thank Mr. Rivers for, it is. And it's small 
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gratitude them has as doesn't say their prayers for 
him every night o' their lives, and him laying himself 
out for the good of the people as he does, bless him !" 

Which oft-repeated thankfulness is by no means 
uncalled for. Gavin Kivers has returned from 
Rio now, and spends nearly all his time in planning 
and supermtending improvements on the estate. 
He was away three years. At the end of that 
time workmen were sent into the Hall. The weed- 
cumbered garden was restored to its pristine beauty. 
The bronzes were unwrapped, the family plate 
brought back from St. Olave's bank. Once more 
•the Misses Vere Aubrey made little peep-holes 
with their parasols in the laurel-hedge, through 
which they saw carpenters and plasterers running 
to and fro, men putting up curtains, and laying 
down carpets, and marshalling into their respective 
places the beautiful old carved oak chairs and cabi- 
nets which had so long been coffined in deal pack- 
ing cases. Something of importance must be going 
to happen. The clerk of the works said Mr. Rivers 
was expected back in a few weeks. Gentility 
Square said that perhaps he would bring a new 
bride with him from over the seas. 

Mr. Rivers did notliing of the sort. He came 

Aa2 
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back as he went, a widower. Not quite so stem, 
perhaps, as in the old time, but sad, rather, and 
thoughtful still. Very retired, too, in his habits. 
Not at all disposed to " drop in " at Gablehouse as 
Mrs. Narrowby so very kindly pressed him to do 
whenever he felt lonely up there at the Hall. Mrs. 
Narrowby thought he must feel so very lonely up 
there, especially in an evening, and it would give 
them all such pleasure to see him in a quiet way, 
with no ceremony, just like one of their own family. 
But Mr. Rivers never went. Neither did he ever 
join in a rubber with Mrs. Macturk, and the Misses 
Vere Aubrey, any of whom would have made him * 
a most suitable wife; nor did he accept Mrs. 
Mabuiy's cordial invitations to take a knife and 
fork at the Rectory when Emily Graham chanced 
to be staying there. Instead, he would sit alone 
amongst his bronzes and family portraits, some- 
times having Mr. Andrews in for an hour or two, 
sometimes giving a state dinner party, at which 
there was always the best of soups and the choicest 
of wines, but never anything marked in his atten- 
tions to the eligible ladies who might be present. 
On the whole. Gentility Square was very much 
disappointed with the manner in which Mr. Rivers 
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conducted himself during the first year after his 
return from South America. 

I said he looked sad when he came back to the 
old home. It was the sadness of a man who has 
toiled through gloom, but not yet reached the sun^ 
light; the sadness of a man, who, though no longer 
vexed by evil memories, has not yet won sure, 
abiding peace. Mr. Rivers does not look sad now. 

The nightingales, who sing nowhere more sweetly 
than at Meadowthorpe, trill their earliest summer 
song in the branches of a whitethorn tree which 
overhangs a stone slab in the churchyard. In 
winter time the snow flakes lie whitely upon it, in 
autumn the brown leaves cover it, in May and June 
it is hidden by a fall of blossoms from the thorn tree. 
Pushing these aside, you may read the inscription — 

" Gebtrude Alwyne, Aged 47." 

She died very suddenly, God letting her cross 
with a single step that dark river over which so 
many weary in toil and pain before they reach 
sweet rest on the other side. She went about 
amongst the poor people up to the very last, neither 
faltering step nor paling cheek showing that the 
end was so near. But one day, when the Janu- 
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ary winds came sweeping over Meadowthorpe 
marshes, and snow-drifts hid all the churchyard 
graves, people whispered to each other, with hushed 
sad voices, that Miss Alwyne was dead, dead in the 
night. There were many tears for her in the 
village, from those whose needs she had sup- 
plied, from those who had clasped her hand and 
been stilled by the look of her calm face. But 
none mourned her more truly than those who far- 
off had known her only by the influence of her 
written words. 

So for Miss Alwyne all is over at last. All suf- 
fering, whatever that suffering may have been. 
Down below, the grave, with its pall of May 
flowers whitening in the sunshine. Up above, the 
rest and the glory, and the quietness, for ever. 

The Square keeps up its respectability in just 
the old way, though time has worked a few changes 
even there. Miss Vere Aubrey wears a false front 
now, and occasionally stays away from the working 
party, because, as she says, Mrs. Narrowb/s needles 
are so inferior. They are made with such very 
small eyes. Miss Matilda dyes her hair, or if she 
does not dye it, it darkens perceptibly with ad- 
vancing years. But that may be a little peculiarity 
incident to Norman descent. Mrs. Macturk gives 
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her grand entertainments as usual. Mrs. Maguire 
has a quadrille party now and then and a full- 
blown ball at Christmas. Mrs. Colonel Gore has 
not been to the Hall for a very long time. She 
finds that the air of Meadowthorpe does not suit 
her now. But Miss Vere Aubrey hears from her 
occasionally. 'She writes sweetly charming letters, 
so very affectionate and full of sympathy. From 
time to time some of the Close people, who go up 
to town during the season, meet her at a ball or 
fashionable evening party, and they say that she is 
beautiful as ever, so elegant and graceful, quite 
the darling of society. And she often inquires so 
kindly after dear little Meadowthorpe. She says 
she can never forget dear little Meadowthorpe. 

Gentility Square and Commonalty Row still 
meet at the working party in Mrs. Narrowb/s 
drawing-room. There they unite in making shirts 
and stitching little pinafores, acknowledging each 
other as "fellow-Christians," met to advance the 
cause, linked by Mr. Mabury in his closing prayer 
as " co-workers" and *^ faithful handmaids." And, 
according to old established usage. Gentility Square 
passes Commonalty Row next morning, with a 
blank unrecognising stare, " because, you know, it 
is such a nuisance to have to move to such people 
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in the street. Now, do you not think that moving 
to such people in the street is a nuisance I" 

Of course it is, and Gentility Square wisely ab- 
stains from doing it. 

There has been no wedding from Gablehouse 
yet, and people begin to think there never will be. 
The three Misses Narrowby continue the three 
Misses Narrowby. They behave with beautiful 
propriety. The Misses Narrowby would not do 
anything improper for the world. Neither would 
their brother Longden, who still lives at home un- 
married. Mrs. Narrowby wishes he would settle; 
She thinks young men arej so very much better 
settled, that is, when they can meet with mves who 
can help them to establish a position. But Mrs. 
Narrowby objects very much to young men en- 
tangling themselves when there is no immediate 
prospect of housekeeping. And .so she always 
counsels prudence when Longden mentions pretty 
Miss Seton of the Aspens. For pretty Miss Seton's 
fortune does not come to her until after her 
mamma's death, and Mrs. Seton is a person not far 
past the prime of life. Indeed, it is very possible 
she may marry again herself, and then where would 
the fortune be, supposing it is not safely settled 
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upon the children, which Mrs. Narrowby fears is 
not the case. Poor Longden! his prospects are 
very hazy. Most likely he will remain a bachelor 
to the end of his days. 

Roy writes sometimes to the steward of Meadow- 
thorpe. Bessie has never repented going away 
with him to that far-off country. Wherever Roy 
is, that place is home to her still; no other place 
like it. Nothing but death will part them any 
more now. 

Roy holds the situation which Mr. Rivers used 
to occupy on the Esperita property. A great ad- 
vance for him, but he fills his post well, and has 
made a man of himself at last. People say that if 
anything happened to the present steward, Roy 
would be sent for to manage the Dykeland lord- 
ship. I think, and most likely you think so too, 
that if he were sent for, he would not come. For 
Roy has the pride which cannot bear a cold sus- 
picious look. Not even the Hall and the steward- 
ship would ever tempt him back to Meadowthorpe, 
so long as there was a single person in the place 
who refused to clasp hands with him as an honest, 
innocent man. 

Poor old Mr. and Mrs. Royland are dead. So 
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is Mrs. Cloudie. Abigail keeps on scolding h«r 
husband. He keeps on scolding her. When nei- 
ther of them can think of anything more to say^ 
he goes to the publichouse and she sits down and 
wonders why she was ever such a simpleton as te 
" get wed." She wouldn't do it again, she knows, 
if anything was to happen to Jem. 

Canon Hewlet lives in Miss Alwyne's cottage. 
It is thought likely that Mr. Mabury will leave the 
Rectory soon, for preferment in St. Olave's. If so, 
every one says the living will be offered to the 
Canon. If he accepts it, Meadowthorpe will have 
need to be thankful. But though they do not call 
him their pastor yet. Dr. Hewlet preaches to the 
people daily by that holy Christ-like Ufe of his, 
which is grander far than any sermon could ever be. 

Janita is at Meadowthorpe now; home again 
once more amongst its grey pollard-willow trees, its 
level reaches of marsh and meadow land, its sedgy 
banks where the bulrushes grow and the sentinel 
herons stand watching for their prey. Janita does 
not often write. God has given her other work to 
do. Little children climb upon her knees. Baby 
lips are pressed to hers for kisses; baby eyes look 
into her face for the mother smile which shall 
charm away all tears. If sometimes she goes into 
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that quiet room where once poor Mrs. Rivers used 
to dream away her life, goes there to knit up a 
little story or poem, or add one chapter to the new 
book that grows so very, very slowly, pattering foot- 
steps are heard along the corridor and merry voices 
call for " mamma." And when mamma, who never 
sends the little ones away, opens the door for them, 
a perfect chorus of supplications is poured forth. 

"Oh, mamma! a story, do tell us a story. Like 
the one you told us yesterday, mamma. Just one. 
Doj mamma." 

Manuna does tell them one, and then another, 
and then another, amidst shouts of laughter, or 
perhaps when the sorrowful parts come, amidst 
deep stillness, broken only by a sigh now and then 
from little Nyta, the oldest girl. When the sobs 
come, mamma finishes up the story in a hurry and 
begins another, a fairy tale, which brings the sun- 
shine back and makes the little ones laugh more 
loudly than ever. 

"Oh, mamma, is it your own, and did you make 
it all yourself? How nice it must be to make 
stories ! Mamma, isn't it very nice to make stories ?" 

Mamma does not tell them whether it is very 
nice to make stories or not, but she sends them away 
back into the garden, and by and by their merry 
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laughter is hoard as they scamper up and down 
the lamet-walk or dance roond the f oantain-pond. 

That is in the daj-time^ whoi the new steward 
is riding over the lordship, planning those im- 
profrements for which the dd womoi bless him so 
heartilT, and snperintpnding the draining opera- 
tions which, before many years haTe passed, wiD 
doable the Talne of the Dykdand estate to its 
owner. At ni^t, wh^i all is still, when the patt^ 
of children's footsteps is hnshed, when the rosy lips 
have breathed their evening pray^, and the restless 
little hands are folded in shmiber, Gravin Rivers 
and Janita, tme husband now and tme wife, sit 
together by their own fireside, thanking Grod tor 
the rest and the beanty and the sweetness which 
fill their life. Thanking Him, too, not more f <»r 
present peace than for those by-gone years of t<Ml 
through which Ue guided them home at last. 

For if there is a sorrow which only great souls 
can know, so there is no joy like that which Grod 
gives to those whoy having walked patiently through 
gloom and sadness, come out at last into the broad, 
beautiful sunshine of His love. 

THE END. 
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adendoos labour of a tme artist. But *he merits of *Les IGserataies* do not sMscly 
coBslBt in die oonoepdon of it as a wholes it sbomMls ingn sftii pa^e wUk dctaOs of 
— tyWH beaofy." — Qmarterlt Sewiem. 

***Les Misersbies* is one of diooe rare woria whidi have a strong prrsonal intermt in 
•Afition to their intrinsic importaneb It Is not merely dhe work of a traly great msn, 
bnt it is bb great and fe;vaaritewotk—the fruit of years of dM«ht and lahovc Yietor 
Hugo is aiinost the cnSj Freatix i i nsgiiiati fe writer of the p e ieuit eoitarj who is «n- 
titied to be cons i dered as a man of godns He has n mid e tfu l poctfaal puwu, i ~ 



has the feoolty which hardly any other French iiovefist possesses, of dranviMt beaasttil 
as weO as strOdng pietaren Another featore for whidi Yidar Hagoli boMC T 
high praise is its perfect pori^. Aiqrone who reads the Bible and P 
lead'LesMisfffabka* The story is admirsfale, and is pot tocedi 
art, caic^ Bfe^ and ibafBtitj. Some of dm chaadma ara dra 



A YOUNG AKTISrS MFK 1 voL lOs. 6d. 

"This very charming story is a perfect poem in prose. Loving]^ and tendmlj ia tts 
aarasr of the young artist depicted by one who apprntnlly knew «d appreeiatad T ' 
w«a Many wm recognise in the biogiaphsr a writer who baa «■ more dmnomeoi 
aioB found feivour with the poblle, but never has he written more feahJbr* >Bavt dM 
hKf^, thsB in dm pages of this pndielie romaaee of nal UfeL^-nfeok 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' 8ERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFIC^E. By Major-GeneralJoHM Campbell, C.B. 1 vol^ 
8to., with lUustnitions, 14s. 
** Major-Oeneral Campbell's book is one of thrilling interest, and most be pronomnced 
the most remarkable narrative of the present season.**— il(A«fMn<m. 

THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, as indicated 

IN Peophect. By the Rev. John Gumming, D.D. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

** Among the sul^jects expounded by Dr. Gumming in this interesting volume art 

The Little Horn, or, The Papacy; The Waning Crescent, Turkey; Ihe Lost Ten ' 

Tribes; and the Future of the Jews and Judea, Africa, France. Russia, America, Qreat 

Britain, &c^ — Obsirver. *'One of the most able of Dr. Cumming's works." — Mesnngtr, 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 

CONVICT. By a Prison Matron, Author of " Female Life in 

Prison." 2 vols., 2l8. 

** This narrative, as we can well believe, is truthful in every important particular— « 

fidthful chronicle of a woman's &11 and rescue. It is a book that ought to be widely 

read.'* — Examiner, "There can be no doubt as to the interest of the book, which, 

moreover, is very well written.'* — Athenceum. 

** Once or twice a-year one rises from reading a book with a sense of real gratitada 
to the author, and this book is one of these. There are many ways in which it has a 
rare value. The artistic touches in this book are worthy of De Foe.*'— ^ck/et'. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 

CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 

By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut-Colonel D. D. Muter, I3th (Prince 

Alberij's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21f. 
"Mrs. Muter's travels deserve to be recommended, as combining instruction and 
amusement in a more than ordinary degree. The work baa the interest of a romance 
added to that of history.**— il<ft«fiawm. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY : being a Summer's Ridebeyood the Grbat Wall of 
China. By Gbokob Fleming, Military Train. 1 vol., royal 
8vo., with Map and ^ Illustrations. 
. ** Mr. Flaning*s narrative is a most charming one. He has an untrodden r^on to 
ten of; and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Life-like descriptions are 
int e r q ier s ed with personal anecdotes, local l^ends, and stories of adventure, some of 
tbem revealing no common artistic power." — Spectator, 

** Hr Fleming has many of the best qualities of the travellei^-good spirits, an ezoeU 
lent temper, sound sense, the faculty of observation, and a literuy culture which has 
enlarged his qrmpathies with men and things. He has rendered us his debtor for 
much instructaoa and amusement The value of his book is greatly enhanced by the 
lUttstxatioiis, as graphic as copious and well executed, which is saying much.'*— AMMlcr. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.Q.S.^ &c. 
I Tol., demy 8vo., with Illustrations. I6s. 
**l>r. Mouat*s book, whilst forming a most important and valuable contrihation to 
tthnology, will be read with interest by the general reader.**— J (AeiuBtffa. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in one vol. 6s. 
** A biogn^hv of the beautiful and unh^py Queen, more satisfitctory than any we 
have yet met with.**- Z>jiiy Niw. 
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A LADY'S VISIT TO MANILLA & JAPAN. 

By Anna D'A. 1 toI., with Illustration, 148. 
**Thif book is writtoi in a lively, agreeable, natural ttjrle, and we eordUny zeoom-' 
nend it aa containing a flind of varied information connected with the Fax Eaat, not to 
b« foond recorded In so agreeable a nuuuMr in any other yolnme with wUch we are 
aeonainted. '^—PrcM. 

THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCE. 

By G. T. LowTH. Esq., Author of "The Wanderer in Arabia." 
Blustrated by the Hon. £liot Torke, M.P. Sro. 158. 
**Mr. Lowth reminds us agreeably of Washington IrYing.*'—i4 tAMUvwm. 
" If Mr. Lowth's conversation is only half as good as his book, he must be a rerf 
charming acquaintance. The art of gossiping in his style, never wearying the listwicr, 
yet perpetually conveying to him valuable information, is a very rare one, and ha poa> 
lesses it in perfection. No one will quit his volume without feefing that be andcrsUuidr 
Brittany and La Vend^"— i8/)€etator. 

THE LAST DECADE or a GLORIOUS REIGN; 

completing "THE HISTORY o» HENRY IV., King of France 
and Navarre,'' from Original and Authentic Sources. Bj 
M. W. FsEBR. 2 vols., with Portraits. 2 is. 
**The best and most comprehensive work on the reign of. Henry IV. available to 
English readerSk**— ^xoin^iMr. 

A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

By G. A. HosKiNS, Esq., F.R.6.S. 1 vol., with Illastrations, I5s. 
"An eminently interesting and attractive book, containing much valuable informa- 
tion. Intending Nile travellers, whether finr science, health, or recreation, could not 
have a better companion. Mr. Hoskins's descriptions are vigorous and graphic, and 
have tiie further merit of being fresh and recent, and of presenting many striking pic- 
tures of Egypt and its people m our own days."— J7era/«f. 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By Frbdbika Bbbmbb. Translated bj Ma&t 
HowiTT. 2 vols., 21s. 
* The best book of travels which this diaiming authoress has given to the pohUe;**-* 



POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo« 5t. 
"Cardinal Wiseman's interesting work contains suggestions of real value It is 
divided into three heads, treating respectively of painting, sculpture, and architeetnre. 
The cardinal handles his subject in a most agreeable manner.** — Art JomrwU. 

HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND COURTIERS 

of the TIME of LOUIS XVI. 2 vols. 21s. 
** This work is full of amusing and interesting anecdote, and supplies many Uaks In 
the great chain of events of a most remarkable period.— £«ajiUfMr. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SW BDEN. By Hsnkt Woodhe\d. 2 vols, with Portrait, 2U. 
** An impartial history of the life of Oueen Christina and portraiture of her chaxaeter 
•re placed befbre the public in these valuable and interesting volumes.**— iVess. 

LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Rev. C. B. 

Gibson, M.RI.A^ Chapkun in the Convict Service. 2 toIs. 2Is. 
** All concerned in that momentous question— the treatment of our convicts— may 
peruse with hiterest and benefit the very valuable infinrmatioo laid befoire them by Ua. 
GibsoD in the most pleasant and lucid manner possible'*— «Sim 
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ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanagh, Author of "Nathalie," "Adele," " French Women of 
Letters," "Queen Mab," &c. 2 vols., 21s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES L TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samubl Rawson Gardimbb, late Stu- 
dent of Christchurch. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Chables Abbivabene. 2 v., 8vo. 

** Whoever wishes to gain an insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to 

know wliat sbe is, what she has done, and what she has to do, should consult Ck>unt 

Arrivabene*a ample yolumes, which are written in a style singularly viTid and 

dramatic."— 2>tcieiM'« Alt tMe Year BowuL 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 

OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANSUS, E.G. 8 toU. 

MAN; OB, THE OLD AND NEW PHILOSOPHY: 

.Being Note* and Facts for the Curious, with especial reference to 
recent writers on the subject of tlie Antiquity of Man. By the 
Rev. B. W. Savilb, M.A.. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, AND FALLEN 

LEAVBS. By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. 2 vols. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends, and 
Fellow Academicians. By Walteb Tuobnbubt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the 

Narrative of a Yacht Voyage round Vancouver's Island. By 
Captain C. E. Babbett Lbnnabd. 1 vol. 8vo. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLUNOEB. Translated, by W. B. Mac Cabb. 8vo. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
Chables John Andebssom , Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol., 
with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of 
India and China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.6.S., F.R.G.S.y 
Author of " Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Heb Majesty. Second Edition. Royal 8?o.y with 
Map and 83 Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

THIRTY YEARS' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By Hrhrt F. Choblkt. 2 rols.. with Portraits. 

LOST AND SAVED. By The Hon. Mbs. Norton. 

Cheap Bdition. Hloatrated bj lIlLUis. 68., bound. 



Vtttrrr the 9fiptml Vatrottage of Art Majt^. 



PMiihed amuudfy^ m One VoL, royal 800, vt^ f^ Armt hemtH/kU^ 
engraved, hamdaonufy bound, with gilt edges, price 81s. 6d, 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

COEBECTED BY THE NOBILITT. 



TEK THIBTT-THIBI) EBITIOV FOB 1864 18 HOW BSADT. 

Lodge's Peskaob and Babovetaoe is acknowledged to be the mot; 
eomplete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the fimii^ 
iiistories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no wcHrk hai* 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com - 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only w^ork of its class in which, th*^ 
type being kept constantly standing^ CTery correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an adrantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informs^ 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Bnronets of the realm, the moFt 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of ihe 
rarious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty ot 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE FBIHCIPAL C0HTEHT8 



Hiftorical View of the Peerage: 

Parliamentary Roll of the Houae of Lords. 

ExigliBh, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence> 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Ghreat Britahi 
and the United Kingdom, holdiMg supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peeranre. 

Alphabetical List of Scotch and Iiish Peers, 
holding taperior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Pr tain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective List of Peers, in their order of 



Table of Preeedsnej among Men. 
Table of Precedent among Women. 
Ths Qaeen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood RoyaL 
Th^ Peerage, alphabetically anranMd. 
Faaniliea of snch Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or l8sn& 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of ! 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage, alphabetically arraaged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assnmwl by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Tia>s ef 
Peeis, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daogliters of 
Imkes, Marquises, and Earis, who, hav- 
ing married Commcmers, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Chiistiaa and 
their Husbands' Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Dasgbters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who. having mar- 
lied Comrnoners, are styled HoBoormble 
Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband being 
a Baronet or Knight, Honomrable Lady. 

Mottoes slpfasbetlcalfy arrangod and trana- 



" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the Wnd, for two reasons: flrst it 
is on a better plan; and seoondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most usefhl, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— iS^fctafor. 
"Aworkwfaichconeetsallenrarsofformerwoiks. ItisamostnseAdpnblicatioB.*'— 'naMi 
"As perfect a Peersge as we aze ever likely to see published."— iir«f«ML 
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THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD; from 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S. A., and other Authentic Sources. By 
Eliza Hetbtasd. 2 vols., 8vo, with fine Portraits and nnmerons 
Illnstrations. 

WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE: HIS LIFE AND 

WOEKS. By Victor Hugo. Authorized English Translation. 
1 vol., 870, 12s. (In April 1864.) 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSEPOLIS 

—INCLUDING A SUMMER'S WANDERINGS IN THE 
CAUCASUS, THROUGH GEORGIA AND THE MOUNTAINS 
OP DAGHESTAN; with the Narrative of a Ride through 
Armenia and Babylonia to the Persian Gulf, returning through 
Persia and Asia Minor to the shores of the Black Sea. By 
J. UssHEB, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 
Illustrations. 

REMD^ISOENOES OF THE LIFE AND AD- 

VENTURES OF SIR GEORGE BURDETT L'ESTRANGB : 
a Westminster Boy, an Officer in the Peninsula, a Gtiardsman, 
Sportsman, Man of Business, and Chamberlain to Seven Viceroys 
of Ireland. Written by Himself. Dedicated, by permission, to 
His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle, K.G., Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 2 vols., 8vo, with fine Portraits. 80s. 

JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of « Paul 

Perrol," &o. 2 vols. 

MY LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. By the 

Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo, with Portrait. 

NOT DEAD YET. By J. 0. Jeaffreson, Author 

of " Live it Down," Ac. 3 vols. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

' JAIOV liUMLST, Twenty Tears' Director of Her Majesty'g Theatre. Svo. 

MATTIE: A STRAY. By the Author of «No 

Chiiroh," " Owen : a Waif," Ac 3 toIb. 

BRIGANDS AND BRIGANDAGE IN SOUTH- 

EBN ITALT. By CiouNT ILinBi. 2 vols. 

A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author of «A 

Tbat TO Catch A SoMCXAM," &o. 2T«ds. . - 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLAOKETT. 



JANITA'S CROSS. By the Author of ^«St. 

Olave's." 3 rolK. 

ADELA CATHCART. By Geoegb MacDonald, 

M.A., Author of " David Elginbrod," &o. 8 vols. 
" *AdeU Caiheart* is a deUghtfiil book. Written in purest English, quaint, spaxk- 
ling, and gracefti], anon delighting us with flashes of homoor, or winning ua with tms 
and subtle pathos, it may at once take np its position among the masterpieces of 
modem English fiction.**— tSimdaif 7%mu, 

DR. JACOB. By the Author of "John and I." 3 v. 

" There is much freshness and originality of conception about this book. Fraulein 
Fink, with her school and her literary tattle, the chaplain and his fiunily, the proJEesson 
and the thousand and one little touches which make up the picture of every-day easy 
genial life in Germany, have much of the picturesque force and vivid reality of 

* ViUette' *'— &K«nlay Bsview. 

PECULIAR. A TALE OF THE GREAT 

' TRANSITION. Edited by William Howitt. 3 vols. 
"Since Bfrs. Stowe*s * Uncle Tom ' we have had no tale of a similar nature so tme^ 
so lifie-like, till the present publication of * Peculiar.' '* — Observer, 

BARBARAS HISTORY. By Amelia B. Edwards. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 
** It is not often that we light upon a new novel of so much merit and interest as 

* Barbara's Histo^ ' It is a work conspicuous beyond the average for taste and literaiy 
culture, and felicitous in its delineation of some very delicate and refined shades of 
character. It is a very graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly- 
cut characters, and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues 
especially sparkle with repartee. It is a book which the world will like, and which 
those who commence it will care to finish. This is high praise of a work of art, and so 
we intend it"— JT** Times. 

"If Mias Edwards goes on writing such stories as ^Barbara's History,* she will on 
some bright day of a lucky season wake up and find herself famous. Biiss Edwards 
has qualities superior to mere literary facility; she ha shumour, insight into charactei^ 
and an extensive knowledge of books. We give her full credit for having written a 
thoroughly-readable and deeply-interesting novd."— iltAemetim. 

WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornburt. 3 vols. 

"An excellent tale, imbued with the strongest interest*'— 2)at7jf Neus, 

RATHLYNN. By the Author of "The Saxon in 

Ireland." 3 vols. 

MY STEPFATHER'S HOME. By Lady Blake. 3 v. 
A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Qrandmother's Money," &o. 3 toIs. 

ELLA NORMAN; OR, A WOMAN'S PERILS. 

By Elizabeth A. Mubbat. Dedicated to the Duchess op Atrolb. 

FOR EVER. By A Clergyman. 3 vols. 
QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of 

" Nathalie," ** AdMe," &c. Second Edition. 8 toIs. 

THE WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W.G.Wills. 3v 
LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson, Third 

Edition. Beyised. 8 yoIb. 



